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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Teleph + Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
THI STATI rEACHERS' 
AGENCY 
Secur sitions for Teachers of Music in 
Sch Colleges, and Conservatories. Teachers 
recon I ¢ all departments of school and 
colles Macweca Buitoinc, New Orleans, 
Lou " 
J. H, DUVAL, 
5 rEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and Freneh Opera 
603-4 6 ' Haut New York 
M. F. BURT HOOL, 


Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 


Sight-Singing 
phy. Normal course in Public and Private S¢ hoo! 
Musi Special coaching for cburch trials 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 

: . 2P 
CARL M. ROEDER, 


rEACHER OF PIANO 
Interpretation—Theory 

for Teachere 
Hall, New York 

136 Roseville Ave 
Nicholas Ave., New York 


Technic 

Normal Course 

607-608 Carnegie 

Newark Studio 
Residence 680 St 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
1425 
Vocal Studio 
th St., N. ¥ Tel 


MME. 


Annie Friedberg, Broadway, New York 


1405 Columbus 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches 
of tone production eradicated 


French and Italian Lyric Diction 
West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT 3B: ABy TONE AND TEACHER 
»F SINGING 
144 East 62nd Street, New York 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


826 Carnegic 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Lesehetizky Method 
137 West 69th St, New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


GOTTLIEB, 

Side House Settlement 

Founder and Conductor 
Orchestra, announces 

all departments, 


JACQUES L. 
Formerly Director 
Music School, N 
Neighborhood Symphony 
new Studios, instruction in 
stafl of able teachers 

136 East 76th St., New York City. 

Telephoue-—Rhinelander 4345. 


Kast 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mw, Anna Zixocer, Director, 
Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
), New York City. 
a 1274 Bryant 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
r Met litan Opera House, N. Y. 
Wr ean 2184. bath ate Ave., Y. 


Residence: 


| 


| HARRY 








Mr ararec . , 
AnD JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
ns 
Teachers of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaske; John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions 
For all particulars, appl 0 Carnegie Hall, 
4 West 57th st., New Gerke City Tel. Circle 
1472 
| 
Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Susan 8S. Boric 
Mes. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher 


65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 


1013 Carnegie 


STUDIOS 


Hall, New York 





WALTER L, BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
| “The method that does not tire the throat.” 
Claremont Ave., N. Ys Tel. 4834 Morningside 


ANDERTON, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


PROFESSOR 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia 
Alternate Saturdays s 
56 West 681m Srreet New York City 
EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 
Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 


MILLIE RYAN, 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
elephone Circle 2131 


HELEN ETHEL 


R, 


EDMUND J 


MYE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle : 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

257 West 104th Street 

2859 Academy 


Studio 
Phone, 


MME. MORROW, N.C. M., 


American Voice Gposialiet Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. lighest Americantand Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 
s 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
brancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios ‘1103-4, New York City. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
Opera Co.) 
instrument 
instruction. 
Private any time. 
6515W Flatbush. 


(Formally teacher for Met. 
“A Maker of Readers”—-No 

Both individual 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. 
Res. Phone, 


used. 


class and 


Carnegie Hall 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
limited number of. pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City 


Will receive a 
Residence: 
3187 Gramercy. 


Phone, 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont LA Session. 


504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River 7975. 


Studios: New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


172 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Hall, New York City 


701 Carnegie 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 


44 West 86th Street New York 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden. 
33 West 67th St., 


Teacher of Braslau and 


Studio New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 

“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 

140 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, France, October 


MMe. REGINA DE SALES 


Teacher of 


lst 


Singing 
Care American Express Co., 11 


Scribe, 


Inquiries rue 


Paris, France 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 

New York 

46 Cannon St 


1425 Broadway, 


Taylor Bidg., , Bridgeport, Conn, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano — Vocal Lehmann Method 
Address, J, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction, 
Cartall, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE 

PIANOFORTE 
Certified Le 
Hall 


TRACY, 
INSTRUCTION 
schetizky Exponent. 


Carnegie Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Voice 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E, 


Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 


St.. N. Y. C.- Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano., 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratori Recitale and 
Pupils Received. 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


Musicales. 


New York 





ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan 
Bik lg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., 


JESSIE FENNER HILI 
TEACHER OF SINGIN 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 
way, New York. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGIN 
50 West 


67th Street 


243 East 72nd St. 


DANIEL 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New 


Opera 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


House 
Saturdays. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


“9 


G 





LAURA E., 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


ADELE 
PIANIST, 
Authorized Teacher of the 
Residence Studio, 
Telephone, 
Studio 


LEWING, 
Leschti 


Audubon 960 


Downtown 


THE NEW YORK INSTITU 


. & H. CARRI, 


PIANIST, 
251 West 102d Street, New 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL 


Nine years of successful 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address; 127 West 126th St., 
Phone, Morningside 2346 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoi 


228 West 58th Street, 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT 
424 Central 


115 Hamilton 


Stei 


VIOLIN PL Poe PIANO 
VOICE CULTURI 
Complete musical education given 


beginners and 


PIANIST AND TE 


1425 Broad- 
Phone Bryant 1274 
G 
New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 
New York 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 
SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
York City 
MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 
New York 


COMPOSER AND COACH 


zky Method 
Place 


inway Hall 


TE FOR 


AND 


230 E. 62d St. 


to students 


from the ae sy the highest perfection. 


Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
COMPOSER, TEACHER 


York. 


VISANSKA, Violinist, 


teaching and con- 


engagements 


New York. 


Thursdays.) 


advanced 


re, 


New York City. 


ACHER 








DAISY 
Concerts. 
Steinway Piano Used. 

FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Park West 











Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
349 CENTRAL : 


Park West . New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 
NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 


New York 
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October 7, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramstic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital yt ge? 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 


Private Address: The Claremont, Apt. 22, 
. MeMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SE ee TkAme TL 


EVY ‘ats 


CHICAGO 


ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of jheole, 
9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Cond t 
New York 
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651 Wen 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher od 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci'Mus 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchburg, Va. 


Carolyn WHT LARD runs 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care ot American Conservatory, Chicago, Il. 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIARieT, AND TEACHER, 
Studios) 9849 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


; FINNEGAN 


TENOR 




















Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Colambus 9750 


> 25" 














Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 
Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. - New York 





—" fencer! 
Brant 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
MAE 


BONNETTI 


Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 


For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO. 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER QF PIANO 
Address: Hotel 42nd Street and 


Mondays and Thorsten Deolonsy “ital, N. Y. 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schifmana Bldg. St. Paul, Mies, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Pianist Syracuse U New York 














Keabe Plane 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





M 
A 
R 
i 
E 





Philadeiphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


-TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick o pe T 
Beth. El, T S. _ 


Union gag 
4ta Fifth Ave ew vou 


me GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
























COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 


Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue.” ‘‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios, Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED’ V. SITTIG, Teacher of Plane and Accomsealet 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


zzo Contr 
OPEN FOR” CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


FGRASSE :: 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent pidérres: Suite Ficet "Nat 
ik Bidg., Pittsburgh, P — 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


TE 


examining a student’s 
MADAME VALERI 














mate — and 


Be gy 4 Adva 
Poptts. ae | woe = rt 








SChz> 











voice and finding it at fault, 
8 suggest to him to 


There ig MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 








resHUGO 


= eae aner 
INSTRUCTION 
B woman Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel, 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sez:=2< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE *xccompantst 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 











NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


Cho: aor CONCERT, cuumane 


514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
144 East 150th Street, New York City 





Address: 








By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
HICAGO 





MARIE TIFFANY 


+ Aeolian Hall, New York 





Management: Antonia Sawyer 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, ete. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
‘ Orange, N. J. 








= KRONOLD “=== 


Tel.: 216 Audubes 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Katha HOFFMANN ssemeu 


Home Address: St. Paul 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO BOURG 
118 West 77th Street Mew Vork 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


—~tmpapnsanptall 
Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 9100 Schuyler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. 
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Joseph Breil 


Composer— Conductor 
112 W. 91st St., New York Riverside 7524 


FRANCES DEVILLA DiAMICT AND TEACHER 


956 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 














LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, Care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT = 
Management: Ella 4 - ay 
lerson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEEBO. CONTRALTO 
cTION: Harrison Martner 
Suite on “Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











* GILBERTE 


L fn recitals of his own works 





Successful songs: “The 

Devil’s Lovesong,” “Evenin 

Song,” “Two ones, 
Lullaby,” “Come 


. Reg 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piane Schoo!, 839 Carnegie Hall 
idence, 522 West 1368S cen |NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 
BEST STRINGS 


GRASD PRIZES 
CRALO @7) 97 Lovrs 804) 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEw YORK 
£57 (963 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 


Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to’President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
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The Artrio Angelus The Best Bargain is Quality— 


J; HE Co i f the f Pi f 
Reproducing Piano ||| Tsress scan tate Savy icisana 
maker ‘ 


With an Original Library of Records q@ Its continued use a ‘isate institutions as the 


Made by the Greatest Musicians University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 4 3 re 











THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 





MERIDEN, oes. Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenué THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: MAKERS 























THE : 
STEINERT PIANOFORTE ||| A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


used exclusively by : Upright and Grand Pianos 
Mary Garden an 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 





Reproducing Player Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street : . New York City 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 

















Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 














Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. ° ‘ 
wajhanrenentatives wanted tn every imos important musi- His Music 
ter to arrange concerts. ? 
Seterences required. Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


KARL KRUEGER all 15¢ each 


mr roanea me hw | HB Vics eecaie gl] Original Welte-Mignon 


When you buy masic for your piano, 














GRACE HOF HE IMER PIANIST The HE owsay Sere ta SM, INET REP 
‘Staten .. a oe sone! ‘tompkinevile- 2841. ing are high-class beyond compare. CAB RODUCING P LAYER 
A tee Ot ee | ee for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
eS ean | Mi GeCmar ater MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 
est Street 
New York Pomaess: yr mhawrarit Witha Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 

Phone 2848 Colombes you'll find ” ‘Boening Siar." . "Fall- Consisting of over 2,600 Records by the Greatest Pianists 
L i Waters," rillante,”’ 
* ASCHENFELDER taney Eapeeg Dees, WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
i Teacher of a and supplementary a ae  Egiudigatine” GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
aaaine 118 West 19th Strest New York etn Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . . New York City 

torm ‘oices 








“Song of the Brook,” 


V of Spring.” 
ELSA FISCHER |W. 
ame all the other otandard 


STRING QUARTET Century Edon Standard ed ie A D B U R Y 
Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie N Viole Century Edition is the recognized 


bali, standard edition of America—good, 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello honest, end faivoriood Son on 

















Set aoe aah Ge ae 1854 NEW YORK 1920 
Se ee F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manutacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 














If your dealer won't suppl 
’ you, we will. Complete cata- 

logue of over 2,000 classi- 

eal and popular standard 


Belgian School of Violin compositions free on re- 
quest. 


Cateiee in ‘ wg | ore ry qasmttes Ser + in 
ge Fay fg = CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. E-DMI J BJD GRAM 


siege ae eng | | att am tow You iy 

GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


t 
Fiorillo, Paganini and special studies by 
Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 








Musin. 

The Belgian School is a condensation of the 
knowledge and experience of the greatest Master 
Pedagogues; is a se help st of time aed a definite 
system of immense Ny — wey and 
senceee, oan vol, >, a ; 

$1.25; vol. 4, PM 
Bi. Ne New po | oases iastrue- 
on with Ovide 
ancient and a classics, with authentic 


bowings and fing 
— ee poise 
at vest 2 ith St. New York, 
MEKO 

















frig As Borgians, Seint Satne; 20° ifiue- ice 
Hraremanone sto|| AIO | JOHN McGHIE|A. SINIGALLIANO 
Conductor of the Society of American Singers Violinist and Teacher 


DETROIT IN STITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Personal Address: 241 West 108th St., New York | Srudto: 2 West 16th Street New York City | 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 


| a i at SMARGOLIS.t: pte ogee 























A school which offers every advantage tasltenigl to a broad musical education. Sixty artist teachers 
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NEW SINGERS AND COMPOSERS 
DOMINATING ITALY’S OPERATIC STAGE 


Impresario Gatti-Casazza Interviewed — Works of Strauss and Other Germans May Find Their Way to America— 
“Aiadne auf Naxos” a Metropolitan Possibility—Bori, Recovered, to Return to the United States—Singing of Cora 
Chase and Indian Chief Caupolican Lauded—An Italian Lehar Discovered—Socialism and “Trusts” Enter 
Musical Profession—Toscanini’s Orchestra—Strauss’ “Legend of Joseph” to Be Produced in Rome 





The following is an extract from a very newsy 
letter sent Mr. Saerchinger by Norbert Salter, 
for years European representative of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, and a noted prospector for operatic sen- 
sations. Some of the namés of singers which he 
mentions are familiar to Americans; others are 
not, but may become so.—Editor’s Note. 











Vetiice, Italy, August 15, 1920.—I am writing this letter 
in the beautiful hotel at the Lido, Vetiice’s great seaside 
resort where Director Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, atid Mime, Alda are spetiding their holiday. 
The impresario has: just beett talking with me about the 
plans for the new season iti 
New York, which, however, 
are not news to the Musi- 
cAc Courter. To tell the 
truth, not much could be 
learned from Mr. Gatti re- 
garding his future plans. 
He always was addicted to 
taciturnity and much more 
a man of action than of 
promises. According to him, 
the New York operatic pub- 
lic is greatly interested in 
the production of Wagner 
in English; and the “Eng- 
lished” words of Wagner 
will, in all likelihood, be the 
most successful “novelties” 
of the Metropolitan com- 
pany. Perhaps Richard 
Strauss and the other mod- 
ern German composers may 
thus find their way back to 
America. “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” in English is a pos- 
sibility, and, indeed, would 
not be a bad idea, especially 
as Mr. Gatti has found in 
Cora Chase a singer abso- 
lutely created for the role of 
Zerbinetta. 


Bort Quite Recoveren. 
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To me, one of the most in- 
teresting things Mr. Gatti 
had to tell about was the re- 4 
turn of Lucrezia Bori to the & 
Metropolitan, for I had just = 
heard her in Milan, when & 
she sang a Mozart aria with = 
such charm, finish and re- = 
finement—in short, perfec- 
tion—of which only a true 
artist like Bori is capable. 

At present Milan would 
altogether’ seem to be the 
home of high sopranos. 
There I also made the ac- 
quaintance of Cora Chase, =& 
the promising young colora-— = 
tura singer whom Mr. Gatti 
has engaged as an addition 
for the Metropolitan. 


York, playing all the Beethoven quartets, 
Petre, second 


Tue INDIAN BariTONE. 


So far as the tenors are 
concerned, great hopes are 
centered in Antonio Cortis. 
As for the baritones, I heard 
in private one of the most glorious voices that ever struck 
my ear. The possessor is the Indian Chief Caupolican, 
whom Mr. Gatti has also secured for the Metropolitan, for 
of late he prefers to give a chance to the young American 
generation to get a foothold in the leading American opera 
house. Caupolican had come to Italy to be initiated into the 
genuine accento dramatico by Maestro Bamboschek amid 
the real Italian atmosphere. 

Aw ItaLian LEMAR. 


The summer theaters in Italy are all in the sway of 
musical comedy—Léhar for preference. By the way, the 
firm of Sonzogno, whose new head is the well known Milan- 
ese lawyer, Bartucci, would seem to be rearing an Italian 
Léhar on its own account—a young man by the name of 
Pietri. “Addio Giovinezza,” the young maestro’s first op- 
eretta, has already had a thousand performances in Italy. 

The Socialist movement now spreading all through Italy 
has been joined by the operatic singers. ‘They are not op- 
posed to the activity of theatrical agents as such, but they 
aim at breaking the monopoly exercised by certain agents, 
without whose protection it has become impossible to make 
one’s way in Italy. The trust system, likewise, is developing 
here. The Costanzi Theater in Rome and the allied Teatro 
Coliseo in Buenos Aires, as well as theaters in Naples, 
Palermo and Florence, have joined forces in order to pro- 


music has been developed greatly in the United States during the last few years. 
on these shores is a genuine musical event, especially when 
it must be reckoned among the very first chamber music organizations of the world. 
= playing at Pittsfield was the feature of the Berkshire 

impressed with the players at the two opening concerts of the series of six which they are now giving in New 
The personnel is as follows: James Levey, first violin; Thomas W. 
viola, and O. Warwick Evans, cello, 
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cure facilities for themselves by collective dispositions in al) 
directions, even to the acquisition of operatic scores. 
A Trust? 

The motive powers of this concern are Walter Mocchi 
and his wife, well known as Emma Corelli. The manager 
of the “trust” is the renowned baritone, Mario Sammarco, 
who has accepted the directorship of the Teatro Massimo 
at Palermo. Sammarco’s acceptance of this post is all the 
more to be welcomed, since he is an artist who has gath- 
ered wide experience outside of Italy, for it will be remem- 
bered that he sang for many years in America. 

TOSCANINI AND GATTI, 

“After I had searched in vain for Toscanini in Rome 

and several other cities, I came upon him by a remarkable 
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THE LONDON STRING QUARTET. 


Thanks to the unselfish and devoted efforts of several distinguished musical amateurs, the love for chamber 


as is the case with 


Festival, and New York 


violin; H, Waldo Warner, 


accident at Gatti-Casazza’s house in Ferrara, where Mr. 
Gatti spent a part of his summer holidays on a visit to his 
parents. Toscanini and his orchestra were in Ferrara on 
a trial tour. The maestro told me how an American 
Mecenas has placed 5,000,000 lire at his disposal to reform 
the Scala Orchestra, consisting of 100 players, and to con- 
vey it to the United States. 
Tue New OrcHeEstTrRA. 

Toscanini’s orchestra, which I heard in Ferrara, was 
simply above all praise. Toscanini himself one notices 
least of all, for he is far removed from the class of con- 
ductors who delight in externals. Yet what his orchestra 
gave expression to was—Toscanini. He is one of the very 
great, and no one who has ever come in contact with him 
and who has lived in the atmosphere of his art, will ever 
forget him. 

I heard Beethoven's “Pastoral” conducted by him; a ver- 
itable piece of nature! Technically, dynamically and tonally 
the performance was simply perfection. One might some- 
times believe oneself to be listening to a finely schooled 
chamber music organization. He rules the wind instruments 
with a dictatorial sway. Of course it is well known that, 
owing to eye trouble, Toscanini is obliged to conduct every- 
thing from memory, without the aid of a score. Prodigious 
indeed ! 
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The arrival of a new quartet 
the London String Quartet 


critics 


' witty ' TT 
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And now just a line concerning Rome, where the Opera 
is planning “Tristan,” and—should the great tenor be dis 
covered—“Tell” and even “Boris Godounoff,” if the proper 
baritone can be found, now that Baklanoff has decided to 
return to America. But the great event is to be Richard 
Straus’ Ballet, “Legend of Joseph,” which I hear is also 
to be produced in Vienna and Berlin during the coming 
season. All in all, music in Italy is looking up, and not a 
little of this new spurt is due to America’s help 

Norpert SALTER 


The Maine Festivals a Success 


Yesterday, October 6, saw the conclusion of Maine’s 
twenty-fourth series of music festivals, a full report of 
which will appear in the Musicat Courter tor: October 
14. Under the direction of William Rogers Chapman, 
these festivals have become a leading factor in the mu- 
sical life of that community, and there was more than 
usual interest attached to the concerts this year owing. to 
the fact that they acted as the finale to the centennial 
celebration of the state. There were five concerts each 
in Bangor and Portland, September 30, October t and 2 
being the Bangor dates and October 4, 5 and 6 those of 
Portland. 

Credit for the success of these festivals is due the offi- 
cers of the associations. The members of the Eastern 
Association are Harold Hinckley, president; Douglas A 
Crocker, vice-president: 
Wilfrid A. Hennessy, sec- 
retary; Sarah P. Emery, 
treasurer; F. R. Atwood, 
chorus president; Harry D. 
Benson, Franklin E. Bragg, 
Harry A. Chapman, Douglas 
\. Crocker, Henry W 
Cushman, Wilfred A. Finne 
gan, A. Langdon Freese, 
Harold Hinckley, Harry W 
Libby, Otis Skinner and A 
W. Sprague, directors. 

The officers for the West- 
ern Association are A S. 
Woodman, president; F. E 
Boothby, vice-president; S 
W. Bates, clerk; John M 
Gould, treasurer; A. S 
Woodman, John M. Gould, 
George F. West, S. W 
Bates, George E. Smith, F. 
E. Boothby, W. C. Allen, 
Julia E. Boye, Mrs. Herbert 
J. Brown, Mrs, John G. Geh 
ring, executive committee 


As the Musicat Courter 
goes to press, Worcester is 
enjoying its sixty - second 
music festival, October 4 
to 8 There are five con 
certs, enlisting the services 
of Florence Hinkle, Alma 
Beck, Vera Curtis, Helen 


Yorke, Merle Alcock, Mary 
Allen, Rosa Ponselle, Georg: 
Hamlin, Milton C. Snyder 
Paul Althouse, Bechtel Al- 
cock, Charles T. Tittmann, 
Fred Patton, John Powell, 
as solo artists Parker's 
“Hora Novissima” and “The 
Beatitudes” of César Franck 
are the larger works pre 


sented. The festival chorus 
and an orchestra of sixty 
players from the Philadel 


phia Orchestra, under the di 
rection of Thaddeus Rich, 
are important factors in the 
success of the festival Nel 
Coffin is the able di 


The London Quartet’s 
were tremendously : son P 


rector 
Tetrazzini Will 
Arrive This Month 


Tetrazzini, the 
soprano, 


_— Luisa 
famous coloratura 
who will make a farewell tour of this country and Canada 
this season, will shortly arrive from Europe She is due 
at the end of October and will start almost immediately 
on the trip which will take her from coast iv coast and 
will include all the leading cities of the United States 
Since she arrived in Europe Mme. Tetrazzini has spent 
much time at her home, Villa Tetrazzini, in Lugano, Swit 
zerland, and also has visited several of the noted Italian 
watering resorts. She is in excellent health and spirits 
The diva has¢ arranged splendid programs for her con- 
certs, and will be heard in all of the famous coloratura 
arias with which her name is indelibly associated. She 
has also added new numbers to her repertory. William 
H. Leahy, who “discovered” Mme. Tetrazzini in Mexico 
and brought her to San Francisco, where she made her 
sole manager of the tour. 


Music Publishers Get Setback 


Judge Charles M. Hough, in his opinion filed Monday in 
the Federal District Court, denied the motion made by 
Abraham S. Gilbert to dismiss the Government’s com 
plaint against his clients, Leo Feist, the Consolidated Music 
Corporation and other music publishers, charged with con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade under Sherman anti-trust law. 
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Prague in the 


Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, September 10, 1920.—There are 
few cities on the European continent that can boast of so 
interesting a life as musical Prague since October 28, 1918, 
the capitol of Czecho-Slovakia, one of the states that have 
arisen from the ruins of the Austrian Empire—not so 
much by virtue of the quantity of the musical events (for 
number of such events in Vienna, Berlin or Leipsic 
is greater than ours) as on account of a mixture to 
be found in no other music center of the world: viz., the 
fusion arising from the juxtaposition of two highly de- 
veloped cultural nations. Prague is the musical battle- 
ground of Czecho, the major nationality of the state, and 
of the Germans of Bohemia, one of the minority nationali- 
ties incorporated into Czecho-Slovakia by the treaty o 
St. Germain 

However, Prague as a musical center is much more 
important to the Czechs than to the Germans. In the time 
of the old Austria, Prague was the cultural center par 
excellence. This glorious city on the banks of the Mol 
dau, with its hundreds of slender towers pointed upward 
like fingers lifted in solemn oath—the Prague of the Gothic 
era, of the Renaissance 2, of the baroque and of the Ital- 
ians—this Prague was the Czech’s spiritual hearth, the 
fulcrum of all his scientific, literary, musical and artistic 
aspirations, It was the basin into which flowed the spirit- 
ual powers of the Czechist folk; it nurtured the genera 
tions that worked for the nation’s honor and fame. With 
its Czech academies, colleges and vocational schools, with 
its theaters and musical institutes, it occupied in the intel- 
lectual life of the Czech a position like Vienna, Berlin 
or Budapest in that of the Austrians, Germans, and Magyars. 


the 


PoLiTics AND ART. 

Even if the war had not come Prague would have become 
eventually the capitol of a group of nations more or less 
autonomous. But the war realized the dreams of the 
Czech politicians with unexpected suddenness, leaping in 
a night over centuries of peaceful development. Now, 
as one of the laughing heirs of the deceased dual monarchy, 
the Czech nation has not merely become independent, 
but its sovereignty comprises the districts of German Bo 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia, as well as the Slovakian lands 
of dismembered Hungary, and isolated towns of Prussian 
Silesia and Lower Austria 

These political facts must not be lost sight of, even in 
a consideration of the country’s musical life. The war 
with its terrible after effects has “politicized” all humanity, 
and politics color all the aspects of our daily life. 

This is more true in Czecho-Slovakia than anywhere else, 

and especially as regards Czecho-Slovakian art, for with 

us, while politics have bécome an art, art has become 

political. . Whether the mixture of these two expressions 

of life will be of advantage to art remains to be seen. 
Musica, CHAUVINISM, 

When Czecho-Slovakia became independent this condi- 
tion became acute. The political desires of the Czechs 
had been fulfilled overnight, and their ambition to speak 
for themselves in the concert of world powers was ex- 
pressed on every hand, Art—and music in particular—felt 
the influence of the revolution at once. A national ban 
was immediately laid upon German music which hitherto 
had enjoyed the highest favor of the Czechs. Beethoven's 
name disappeared from the programs overnight. Wagner 
was banished as suddenly from the repertory of the Czech 
National Theater. Wagner, indeed had, during the war, 
been the victim of a chauvinistic press campaign, in which 
the chief of the opera, Kovarovic, lost the fight for his 
common sense point of view. 

Henceforth only Slavic music was played in concerts, 
a three- or four-fold repetition of Smetana’s symphonic 
cycle, “My Country,” was a common occurrence, while 
Dvoraik’s “Slavic Dances” were piayed so frequently that 
every musician knew them by heart. Strange to say, for- 
eign—especially French music found little sympathy 
among the Czechs, although the Czech press neglected no 
opportunity to tell its readers of the great importance of 
a western “orientation” even in matters of art. However, 
the concert halls remained empty. 

SAK To THE ReEscuE. 

After the first flush of joy over the Republic’s birth, 
the antagonism against the Germans, classic and modern, 
lost some of its edge. This was due in no small measure 
to the courage of a young Czech musician named Sak, 
who with his own orchestra pursued, despite all opposition, 
the task of bridging the gap between the peoples—and 
especially between the Czechs and the Germans—through 
the medium of music. He even had the courage to invite 
German conductors as guests. Leo Blech and Werner 
Wolff, from Berlin, and José Eibenschiitz, from Hamburg, 
came and earned high honors. Since then performances 
of Mahler's symphonies, especially, are not uncommon, 

Tae Czecu Nationat Opera. 

The Czech National Theater, of course, continues to give 
preference to Slavic operas, and finds in the works of 
Smetana, Dvorak and Fibich, a nucleus of operatic litera- 
ture. Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” notwithstanding its age, 
still attracts crowded houses. Of more recent Czech cre- 
ations there have been produced the “Hippolitha” of the 
highly talented Kricka, also the “Smith of Leschetin” 
(Lesetinsky Kovar) by Karel Weis, the successful com- 
poser of “The Polish Jew,” accepted for the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, and finally “Jenufa,” by the Moravian 
composer, Janacek, who attempts, as the first, to record 
the inflections of speech, the speech of the people, in the 
music he writes. He achieves results that are by no means 
ordinary. Janacek’s most recent work, “Vylet Pana 
Broucka” (“The Excursion of Mr. Broucek”), a comic 
opera, has also met with success, although not as great 
as in the case of its predecessor. 

Tue Position or THE GERMANS. 


The great problem of Prague’s musical life is, of course, 
the position of the Germans—both musicians and public. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Throes of a 


BY DR. ERNEST RYCHNOWSKY 


For the Germans, Prague never represented a cultural center 
in the sense of Vienna. It was merely the capital of a 
province in which, side by side with Czechs, lived two 
and a half million of their kind. These are by no means 
immigrants but a native population, rooted since centuries 
in the land. In trade and industry they occupy a pre- 
dominant position, and as a cultural community they possess 
two academies, several high schools, two theaters and 
musical, literary and educational societies. It is a well 
known historic fact that until the sixties of the nineteenth 
century, Prague was a city of predominantly German char- 
acter and appearance. 

Today the German population of Prague is reduced to 
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Czecho-German Musical War 


about forty thousand souls, and represents largely an upper 
crust, an intelligentia which lacks the broad substructure 
of the “masses.” They have never quite lost touch with 
the Germans in the German lands, and their culture can 
be no other than that of the Germans in Germany and 
Austria. 

This connection gave their theater and their music its 
physiognomy. But the strong intellectual activity of this 
colony was such that it did not lag behind the develop- 
ments of the time, but often preceded them. In matters 
theatrical this was the case when Angelo Neumann became 
theater director in Prague, and, thanks to his energy, lifted 

(Continued on page 48.) 





Harvard Ex-Student Achieves Unique Success 
with His New Comic Opera in Germany 


“The Sicilian,” by Hugo Leichtentritt, Receives Fine Performance and Will Likely Be Produced in Other German Cities— 
Composer Lived for a Number of Years in America 


Freiburg in Baden, Germany, August 20, 1920.—This 
little city, with barely 100,000 inhabitants and chiefly known 
for its wood products and its university, has a splendid 
opera housé and an enterprising director, Schwantge. In 
the middle of the summer he has produced a complete nov- 
elty in the realm of opera, “Der Sizilianer,” by Hugo 
Leichtentritt. The work, thanks to the very satisfac- 
tory production, 
had a complete 
success which is 
likely to be re- 
peated in other 


cities of Ger- 
many. 
Dr. Leichten- 


tritt is an ex- 
student of Har- 
vard University, 
having lived for 
a number of 
years in America. 
Hereceiveda 
part of his musi- 
cal education 
there, and his ca- 
reer is therefore 
of particular in- 
terest to us. The 
text of his opera 
is based upon an 
unfamiliar Mo- 
liere comedy—an 
innocent, uncom- 
plicated play of 
love and abduc- 
tion, in which the 
episodes are more 


important than 
the plot. These 
are most enter- 


taining and pro- 
vide the composer 
with opportuni- 
ties for amusing 
musical ideas. 
The whole is a 
remarkably suc- 
cessful attempt at 
a modern revival 
of the commedia 
dell’arte, in which 
acting, music and 
dance are inter- 
mingled with a 
light, graceful 
touch throughout. 

Much of the 
score is built 
upon the old 
dance forms—the 
minuet, the Sicil- 
lana, the Pad- 
uane, the waltz— 
and at one point 
a whole Italian 
pastoral play—a 
ballad on Alex- 
ander the Great 
and Appelles—is 
interpolated. All 
this means a def- 
inite break with 
the continuous 
“dramatic” form 
of post - Wag- 
nerian opera, and 


a return to the Redon 


Papal ie = Sicilian.” 
eighteenth cen - produced with success at Freiburg (Baden). 
tury. It need not 


be said that 


- Leichtentritt is 


not the only contemporary composer who deliberately ig- 
nores the much fought for operatic “reforms.” 

With a “comic” subject this is, of course, most closely 
at hand. Both action and characterization lie near the sur- 
face in such a piece. Yet Leichtentritt does not hesitate 
to use ultramodern harmonic means to picture strong emo- 





~~ 
(Above) The New Municipal Theater (Opera House) of Freiburg in 
(Center) Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, composer of the opera “The 
(Below) A scene from Leichtentritt’s “The Sicilian,” recently 


(Hali), Julius Gutmann (Don Pedro), Annie Hellmut (Isidore) and Lip- 
pert (Adrast) 7 


tions, such as the absolutely stunning astonishment of old 
Don Pedro, represented by a veritable cacophony of dis- 
sonant chords. 

There are many fine touches of harmonic piquancy and 
originality and effective ensembles. Especially so is the 
Turkish ballet and chorus, which ends in a “la-la-la” refrain 
with irresistibly funny harmonic differentiations. 

The handling 
of the orchestra 
attests the highly 
skilled musician 
throughout, not 
only in the dis- 
cretion with 
which it supports 
but never over- 
shadows the 
voices, but in the 
artful yet natural 
flow of intier 
voices atid the 
delicate haridlitig 
of color. The 
music 1s never 
tiresome and has 
much of the 
spirit which 
characterizes 
Moliere’s play. 
There is no doubt 
about the com- 
poser’s talent for 
this type of thing, 
although his pre- 
vious efforts have 
been _ predomi- 
nantly on the 
side of the string 
quartet. 

The critics re- 
ceived this work 
with virtually 
unanimous praise, 
and the public 
on the occasion 
of the premiere 
was more than 
ordinarily enthu- 
siastic. Much 
credit was due— 
and given—to 
Cotiductor Camil- 
lo Hildebrandt, 
the erstwhile con- 
ductor of the 
Berlin Philhar- 
tonic Orchestra, 
whe was respon- 
sible for the mu- 
sical “creation.” 
The stage man- 
agement, too, was 
excellent and the 
ballet well drilled, 
so that the action 
was at all times 
full of life. The 
two comic figures 
of the piece were 
especially well 
represented by 
Messrs, Gutmann 
and Holzlin  re- 


spectively. 
D r. Leichten- 
tritt, who thus 


enters the ring of 
opera composers 
(he is already 
said to have com- 
pleted a second— 
more serious— 
y one), is at pres- 
ent active as a critic of one of Berlin’s leading newspapers. 
He occupies a high rank as musicologist, having written a 
complementary volume to Ambros’ “History of Music,” 
valuable treatises on harmony and counterpoint. He has 
also contributed to American journals. 

Cesar SAERCHINGER. 


The characters are: Holziu 
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FRESNO (CAL.) 


IS ON THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 
MAP 


MUSICAL 





And Bell Ritchie, President of the Fresno Musical Club, Helped to Put It There —She Tells of the Splendid Work 
the Club Has Done 


such a long way trom here, you must 
and what has been accomplished in the 


‘But Fresno is 
ill about 
way of musK 

The question brought a 
of Bell Ritchie, president of the 
an organization which under her able 
complished much for the cause of music 
city Miss Ritchie’s smile is one of the most interesting 
characteristics of this charming woman. It is broad and 
friendly and partakes very much of mischief and an ability 
to see the funny side of everything After seeing that 
smile, one can understand perfectly why she has been elected 
Musical Club season after season until 
her years of service already number nine, and why during 
that period the Club has grown to be a deciding factor in 
of that thriving city 


tell us 
remarkable smile to the face 
Fresno Musical Club, 
leadership has a 
in the California 


president of the 


the civic life 


Well, to begin at the beginning. Fresno is situated 
about half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and about midway from east to west, roughly speaking, 
of the state There are many thousands of inhabitants, 
the vast majority of whom are laborers, since Fresno is 
a commercial city above all else. Until very recently music 
and the fine arts have been subjects more or less taboo 
as of little consequence before the far greater question of 
money Of late years, however, things have changed, | 


that in our endeavors we have the co 


im happy to say, 80 ; 
a body than the Chamber 


operation of no less representative 


| Lommerce 

| wonder if you know just how much it means to have 
uch support after struggling along, trying to make a 

ess against all kinds of odds. It just makes you feel 
all 1 appy and comfortable inside and you know that every 
thing is going to come out all right 

‘In the past the Fresno Musical Club has brought to 
the city such musical attractions as the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schumann-Heink, Florence Macbeth, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Anna Case, Sophie Braslau, John 
McCormack, Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Gadski. This year we 
are to have Charles Hackett, Anna Case, Anna Fitziu, 
Mary Jordan and Samuel Gardner, the Bolm Ballet and 


Lada. Do you know, I'm just crazy about Lada and her 
work. I saw her first at one of those delightful meetings 
at Peterboro, N. H., and quite fell in love with her at 


sight. Her grace and charm completely captivated me ere 
' 

| knew her name and aught concerning her art. Now I 

am looking forward with much pleasure to her visit to 


us in Fresno 

Such has 
necessary lor us 
we do with the 
In this way, 
larly like 


club that it has been 
to make it a closed club. What else could 
hall sold out before the opening concert. 
also, people can have the seats they particu- 
season after season, so that it becomes more like 
1 family party than a concert series. Eventually we hope 
that our need will become so pressing that the result will 
be the building of an adequate auditorium. 

“By a closed club, | mean that in order to be able to 
purchase tickets for the concerts, one must be a member of 
the club. Then tickets.for a single concert cannot be pur- 
chased, but the entire series is sold at once. In this way 
assured of our audiences, we do not have to rely 
success of one concert in order to be able to 


been the success of the 


ye are 
upon the 


assure the success of the next. Oh, I can assure you it 
is the only satisfactory way under the circumstances. We 
have a spring sale and a fall sale, ehabling those who 





BELLE RITCHIP, 


President of the Freano Musical Club, 
wish to continue in the same place to do so. From the 
looks of things this year, we will have to place extra seats 
on the stage 

“Oddly enough it was Josef Lhevinne who was a de- 
termining factor in this action, Very probably he does 
not know that because he was interned in Germany and 
so obliged to cancel an engagement he had with the Fresno 
Musical Club, he thereby saved the day so far as we were 
concerned. Our coffers were getting very low and had he 
come we would have been in a serious predicament. His 
inability made it possible for us to secure talent nearer 
home and less expensive, so that we gave all the concerts 


we had promised and had a perfectly legitimate reason 
for not presenting the great pianist. 

“Of course we have the regular club activities with a 
concert each month, And since. imitation is sincerest flat- 
tery, we feel that we are making a success of it, for 
numerous towns are starting similar clubs and it is only 
a question of time before regular courses of music will 
be given there also, We are all feeling optimistic about 
the future insofar as music is concerned,” and Miss Ritchie 
looked as happy as only those who see the fruition of their 
hopes can look 

Miss Ritchie ban nt the summer in New York, studying 
with Yeatman Griffith, returning to her California home 
by way of New Orleans. H. R. 


London String Quartet’s Second Concert 


The second concert of the series being given at Aeolian 
Hall by the London String Quartet was held on Saturday 
afternoon and was attended by a good size audience, 
whose interest and approval was manifested in warm 
applause frequently throughout the concert. 
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Fe deo! | Baritone, Metropolitan Opera Co. | Reg | 





is singing | 
| i ysed 
| “THE WANT OF YOU” . F. W. Vanderpool | 
Hear bis Edison ESRC No. 80530 
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The program consisted of three Beethoven string quar- 
tets, namely: op. 18, No. 4, C minor (composed in 1800) ; 
op. 18, No. 5, A major (composed in 1800), and op. 18, 
No. 6, B flat major (composed in 1800). In the inter- 
pretation of these, the quartet increased the excellent im- 
pression it created the evening previous. Each of the 
four players is a skilled musician and artist on his own 
instrument, and their ensemble work is marked by its 
finish, commendable rhythm and general balance and 
unity. 





Creatore Opera Company Pleases Canadians 


(By telegram.) 

Montreal, Canada, September 30, 1920. 
The Creatore Opera Company, under the management 
of Gauvin, last night opened its engagement at the St. 
Denis Theater, the largest and finest theater in Canada, 
with a full house. They ~were enthusiastically applauded. 
The house is practically sold out for the rest of the week. 

(Signed) M. J. M. 
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AURELIO FABIANI—THREE 


PICTURES OF HIM 


a 





Sailing in the Caribbean Sea with the Spanish poet, Francis 
Villaespesa, and a daughter of South America, 





Watching a native fruit vendor in Dutch Island, Curacao. 





The New York impresario, who finds time to devote a part 
of each day to his violin, with the beautiful Italian Ber- 
gonzi which he has recently purchased. 





New Yorkers Hear Tom Burke 


Tom’ Burke, the much—and rather injudiciously—her- 
alded Irish tenor, made his New York debut at the Hip- 
podrome on Sunday evening, October 3. He had to face 
the handicap of being announced as “the greatest living 
Irish tenor.” Perhaps those who called him this did so 
with the reflection that the most famous of Irish tenors 
is now an American; but, if points are to be so finely 
drawn, wasn’t Mr. Burke himself born and reared right 
in the heart of England? 

However, all this is aside from the question. It would 
have taken a sort of super-singer with a voice of pure gold 
to have come up to the advance notices, and this Mr. Burke 
is not. He has a voice which is unimportant in its lower 
range, like the majority of tenor voices, but of a decidedly 
agreeable lyric quality above. Lyric, however, it is, and Mr. 
Burke frequently makes the mistake of forcing’it for dra- 
matic effects. He sang arias from “Otello,” “Werther” and 
“Rigoletto,” Grieg’s “A Dream,” Irish songs arranged by 
Hughes, and an Irish song by Stanford. Curiously enough, 
this “Irish” tenor did not seem particularly at nome in the 
Irish songs, rather missing their native raciness. One 
was convinced that Mr. Burke was laboring against the 
necessity of living up to what he knew has been told of 
him. The nervousness caused by this undoubtedly kept 
him from doing himself full justice. He is a better singer 
than he showed himself at his first recital. There was a 
large audience, which welcomed the singer very heartily 
when he was introduced by Father Duffy, of tu e “Fighting 
Sixty-ninth.” 

The assisting artists were Helen Schecoder, the cellist; 
Francesco Longo, pianist, and Frank St. Leger, whose ex- 
cellent accompaniments were of great assistance to Mr. 
Burke. 


Success for Macbeth and 


Minneapolis Orchestra 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
achieved a_ sensational success at the Auditorium last evening. 
Florence Macbeth, the soloist, also was received with unbounded 

nthusi The dience numbered 3600. Laurence A. Lambert 
in booked the orchestra for eighteen Western concerts. 

(Signed) J. F. O. 
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VIOLINIST 


Preparatory Teacher to 


Studio : 611 West 127th St. 
New York 
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MATZENAUER 


“The World’s Greatest Contralto” 











Engagements Season 


1920-21 











Appearances with the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Orchestral concerts with the following organiza- 
tions: Philadelphia, New York Symphony, Chicago, 
New York Philharmonic, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


Recitals and concerts EN TOUR from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Coast. 











May Festival Dates may now be reserved, subject 
to pending operatic engagements. 








EXCLUSIVELY PATHE RECORDS 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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Mme. Von Klenner Gives Address at 
Manhattan Opera House 


The rededication to opera of the Manhattan Opera House, 
September 5, included on the program an address by 
Baroness Von Klenner, founder and president of the 
National Opera Club. It was while she was five hundred 
miles away, at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., the Von Klenner 
summer home, that she received an urgent wire from Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein, director of the Manhattan Opera 
House, to give an address on that occasion. Although it 
meant leaving her garden and fruit and pupils a fortnight 
earlier than planned, she did so and the reception of her 
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good power and capable 
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VON KLENNER PUPILS 


AND SEVERAL 
Climbing the tree of knowledge. 


MME, 


address proved its importance. It was a beautiful speech, 
impromptu, wise and witty, holding the attention of the 
vast audience of 4,000 people every moment. She alluded 
to “that place, in another part of the city, always visited 
by our ‘country cousins’ but never by real New Yorkers, 
the Hall of Fame, where, after one has been ten years 
dead, one stands a little chance to become one of the galaxy 
of ‘dead ones.’ What contrast to this occasion, to this 
placing of the splendid, life-liké oil painting of Oscar Ham- 
merstein right here in the heart of New York. How 
appropriate that this happens September 5, when we are 
celebrating the emancipation of the so-called ‘weaker sex,’ 
when the mantle of Oscar Hammerstein falls on his be- 
loved spouse, the first woman manager of a grand opera 
house. Look at this splendid audience, this magnificent 
opera house, now placed at the disposal of the public for 
grand opera, following ten years of silence. Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s idea was opera for Americans in English, an 
American Opera Temple. Shakespeare said ‘The good that 
men do lives after them, the evil is interred in their graves.’ 
A management can create a grand theater, with a big force, 
orchestra and accessories, but after all that is only the 
beginning, for the audience is the main thing. Just here 
the purpose of the National Opera Club comes in, to furnish 
audiences, from the people, for opera performances. Not for 
millionaires is this house, or this opera club; it is for the 
people, to educate the people in opera and make a demand 
for opera.” 

Standing back, with hand raised to the portrait of Oscar 
Hammerstein, Mme. Von Klenner said: “The Persians say 
that he who makes two blades of grass grow where hitherto 
but one has grown, he is a public benefactor.” What can 
I say of the man who, alone and unaided, built this splendid 
edifice? Competition with the Metropolitan Opera House, 
not opposition to it, was in his mind, and surely his 
spirit is present tonight, which marks the beginning of a 





livering the goods.” 


delivering the goods. 


ment, 


GOODS”! 


they cannot afford to lose! 





There Is a Certain Kind 


of business which may be successful until the public finds out that it is not “‘de- 
There is another kind which grows bigger and bigger as the public finds that it IS 


This time last year an announcement appeared in this paper stating that the 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS was endorsed by the State 
Music Teachers’ Associations of Minnesota, North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Ohio. Since that time the Associations of Alabama and Louisiana have ofh- 


cially endorsed the PROGRESSIVE SERIES. 
Over 10,000 Piano Teachers have joined the PROGRESSIVE SERIES move- 


The PROGRESSIVE SERIES is now used by hundreds of our leading schools, 
colleges, and musical institutions, and is taught to over 100,000 pupils. 


This tremendous increase in recognition of PROGRESSIVE SERIES princi- 
ples means that the PROGRESSIVE SERIES is “DELIVERING THE 


Out of every 100 teachers who have investigated just what the PROGRES- 
SIVE SERIES means, 93 have found that it offers them opportunities which 


It is worth your while to find out what the PROGRESSIVE SERIES has to 
offer YOU! You will probably be one of the 93 out of 100! 


Service Department: 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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new era of grand opera in this house. To live in the 
hearts we love is not to die.” bas 

At this juncture the orchestra played the “Meditation” 
from “Thais,” the music emphasizing the address. Four 
weeks of opera by the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
will be followed later by six weeks of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and this in turn by eight weeks of Wagner 
opera in English. These few excerpts from the Von 
Klenner speech, lasting nearly half an hour, give only an 
inkling of it. Heard with utmost attention, for the 
baroness has “a way with her” which bespeaks interest 
in everything she says, it was one of the features of the 
affair. 

Matters relating to the National Opera Club show that 
up and stirring organization to be alert. Frederic Dean 
begins a series of educational lectures October 28, his 
subject being “The Ring of the Nibelungen.” The first 
board meeting has already been held, and on all sides 
prospects are splendid. Lectures and talks on current 
musical events by prominent speakers are scheduled, and the 
usual big crowd of members has subscribed for the Satur- 
day evening performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with a large contingent supporting the Chicago Opera’s 
local season. 

Mme. Von Klenner had quite the best summer of her 
life at Point Chautauqua, rising at 6:30, busy every minute, 
and this season will see her in her usual activities, which 
are manifold and ceaseless. 


Aims of the New Wolcott 
Conservatory of Music 


The aims of the newly incorporated Wolcott Conserva- 
tory of Music of Denver, Colo., are to provide a serious 
and complete institution of art and learning that will com- 
marid a place beside the foremost in the country; to pre- 
pare students for professional and artistic careers; to lend 
a helping hand to talented and worthy students without 
sufficient means; to provide a curriculum which will be so 
comprehensive and so thoroughly applied that credits will 
be nationally recognized; to do its share toward the ad- 
vancement of music in America, so that it will hasten the 
or when America will have a distinct and worthy national 
idiom. 

Mrs. Anna Wolcott Vaile founded the institution of which 
David D. Abramowitz is the director. The faculty is 
as follows: David D. Abramowitz, head of the violin 
department, with assistants in Dr, Lewis H. Chernoff, Ruth 
Fillmore Smith and Helen Beatrice Swain; violin and viola 
department, John G. Thomas; piano, Flournoy Rivers, Nona 
E. Craig, Mrs. Claude Ivey, Catherine Lemen, Lillian 
Bauer, La Veta Bertschy and Francis Hendriks; voice, 
Florence Lamont Abramowitz; cello, Frank Lusschen and 
Ruth Child Troutman; public school music methods, W. 
A. White; theory, Edwin J. Stringham; organ, Orville 
G. Wasly; opera, Victor Neuhaus; harp, Nicholas H. 
Campiglia; flute, A. Benton Stuart; oboe and English 
horn, J. Alois Bottler; clarinet, Henry Bannick; trumpet, 
Pietro Sartriano; French horn, Bertram Graves; trom- 
bone, Joseph Riley; French diction, Helga Katincka Hend- 
ricks. There will also be a students’ orchestra and a 
chorus. 


Olga Carrara Scores at Globe Concert 


On September 15 at the first Globe concert of the season, 
Hipolito Lazaro, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Olga Carrara, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
sang before an audience of 3,000 people at the De Witt 
Clinton High School Auditorium. The police reserves had 
to be called out to keep the huge crowd in order, as many 
could not gain entrance to the building. 

Mme Carrara sang an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Mefistofele” and “Madame Butterfly,” accompanied at the 
piano by her husband, Astolfo Pescia. She is the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice of sympathetic quality, which 
she uses with the taste of an artist. The audience admired 
her and accorded the singer a warm and well earned share 
of the applause. 

Mme. Carrara has scored success both in Europe and 
this country, both as an opera and concert singer. Her 
appearances with the Chicago Opera, therefore, are awaited 
with more than ordinary interest. Mme. Carrara will go 
to Chicago on November 1 with her husband, who will 
teach in that city until February 1. 


Roberts Sings for Cleveland Rotarians 


Emma Roberts has returned to New York after a summer 
spent in Cleveland with her mother. Before her departure 
she gave a short program of English folk songs for the 
Cleveland Rotary Club at its weekly luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler. The singer’s appearance created much enthusiasm 
on the part of her feliow Rotarians, for the contralto is an 
honorary member of the Macon, Ga., club. Miss Roberts 
will open her season at the Academy of Music, Lynchburg, 
Va., on October 12, in a recital given under the auspices of 
the Lynchburg Chapter of the Randolph-Macon College 
Alumni. Randolph-Macon is Miss Roberts’ Alma Mater, 
and her recital there makes her third Lynchburg concert. 


Leila Topping Ends Vacation 


Leila Topping returned to New York last week from her 
vacation, sunburnt from the invigorating mountain air in 
Maine. She is feeling just as happy as anyone could after 
a splendid rest in the seclusion of the Maine woods, where 
she divided her time between all sorts of sports like swim- 
ming, rowing, sailing and mountain climbing with the 
diversion of working the new “Russian Tone Pictures” 
which is a specialty of her programs. 

Annie Friedberg is booking Miss Topping for a number 
of dates with clubs and colleges, among them two re- 
citals to be given at Columbia University, New York, in 
November. 


Silin, Btwn Gieste Boonen Rect 


John Bland, master of Calvary Choir and well known 
vocal teacher, reopened his studio early in September at 
20 East 23rd street, New York. The increasing demands 
for his services have been so pronounced that he was com- 
pelled to secure an assistant, Arthur R. Hartington serving 
in that capacity. 
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London 
Opinions 
of 


The American Tenor 


LAMBERT 


MURPHY 


“A style of much charm and refinement, helped greatly by the admirable clearness 





of his diction. He sang French and Russian songs with a great deal of insight and 
finished phrasing. It was a highly successful first appearance.”-DA/LY NEWS. 


‘““A genuine tenor voice of particularly pleasing quality. He showed himself to be 


a singer of perception and intelligence.’"—-MZORNING POST. 


‘“‘A tenor voice of pure quality and no inconsiderable power is but one of the ex- 
cellent qualities of Lambert Murphy. His greatest claim as an artist is his intense 


musical feeling.” —EKVE. STANDARD. 


‘*The quality of his voice is captivating and as clear as one could wish and aided by 


an equally clear diction.”"—-PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Every song showed finished interpretation.” —7THELEGRAM. 
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JAN KUBELIK ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT HIS AMERICAN CONCERTS 


The Celebrated Violinist, Back in New York After Many 
Years’ Stay Abroad, Tells of His New Compositions and 
His Many Concert Dates Here—First Appearance 
in New York Will Take Place at the 
Hippodrome, October 31 

It is very much to be doubted if this will turn out to be an 
orthodox interview. When Jan Kubelik opened the door of 
his suite at the Hotel Ansonia he was smoking a pipe, and 
one doesn’t get a formal interview from a man who is really 
enjoying a pipe. It is ten years or so since I last saw him 
but he has changed very little in that time. His face and 
his body have both filled out a little and—lucky man—all his 
hair is still there. He looks well and admitted that he luckily 
had been so situated in Czecho-Slovakia as to suffer com- 
paratively little from the privations of the war. 

“Yes,” said he, “it was only a few months before the be- 
ginning of the great struggle that I left America. How 
lucky I should have been if something had happened to de- 
tain me for a little while, so that I might have remained here 
through the war. But at least the enforced inactivity gave 
me the chance for composition that I had always wanted. 
The result, as you know, is three concertos for violin, all 


of which I shali play in New York this season, and a num- 
ber of smaller works. I did practically nothing in the way 
of playing from 1914 until the war was over, except to ap- 


pear a number of times at concerts for one war charity or 
another. At one of these my first concerto was played for 
the first time at Prague. The Prague Philharmonic Orches- 
tra players were scattered ali about, owing to the war, so I 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


OCTOBER 4th, 1920, to APRIL 2nd, 1921 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisa- 
tion, Folk-Songe and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Cul- 
ture, Eurythmics (Dalcrore), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, 
French Language. 

Advanced puplis will participate in an educational 
trip to Europe planned for May, June, July, 1921. 
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was accompanied by a military orchestra, such as they have 
in Europe, where a lot of the bandsmen shift over to string 
instruments and make more or less of an orchestra, when 
one is needed in place of a band. And perhaps you think 
I was not nervous at those rehearsals, wondering how my 
first orchestral score was going to sound. It was as good 
as I had hoped, but after I completed the scoring of the sec- 
ond and third concertos, I entirely rescored the first, al- 
though without altering its construction in any way.” 
Tue Kuserik Twins. 

Conversation drifted on from one topic to another and I 
shall follow it along in the same desultory manner in which 
it progressed. We spoke of the famous Kubelik twins— 
girls. 

“They will come over next year, I expect, or possibly not 


until the year after. They are only sixteen now and I have- 


no desire for them to hurry their first public work. It-was 
funny about them. I went off on a concert tour for a few 
months and when I came home, presto! they were fiddiers. 
I was rather indignant at first, feeling that one in the family 
was quite enough and that I could attend to that myself. 





JAN KUBELIK, 


Who has returned to America for a trans-continental 
tour, 


But when I found they really had talent, I was only too glad 
to help them. While I had been away, Mrs. Kubelik, who 
also plays, had been coaching them and, as I said, they gave 
me a great surprise when I got home.” 

Kubelik’s American manager, Ottokar Bartik, was sitting 
by, and he mentioned the talent of the youngest Kubelik 
child but one, Jeronym Raphael, who has arrived at the ma- 
ture age of six. “Oh, well,” said Papa Kubelik, “it’s too 
early to say anything about the youngster, but he certainly 
likes music. Not only does he play the violin and the piano 
already after a fashion, but loves to make sketches with his 
paints”—and Bartik, who has seen them, insisted that they 
are very good sketches indeed. 

Mrs. Kubelik and the children—there are seven of them— 
will spend the winter in Carlsbad. “There is everything to 
be had there that one could want,” said Kubelik, “and how 
much cheaper than in New York! You asked me if I 
noticed any changes in America. The only thing that ap- 
pears to have changed is the prices. Of course I have the 
habit of reckoning everything out in crowns (Kronen) and 
it staggers me when I think I have to pay seven crowns 
for a shoe shine. Why, in the old days in Bohemia we used 
to pay seven to ten crowns for the shoes themselves. Now, 
of course, they cost almost 300 crowns, but at that they are 
cheaper than in this country. Then take violin strings. I 
brought over a lot with me. They cost eight crowns each 
and I hear they are now ten crowns. Why, in the days 
when I was a student, you could buy a violin and bow for 
ten crowns and have the strings thrown in for nothing. I 
understand that a good E gut string is practically impossible 
to obtain here now—that everybody uses a metal E. I am 
lucky enough to have a good supply of gut E’s with me, 
which I hope will last for my tour.” 

Tue Famous “Imperator” STRADIVARIUS. 

Kubelik will play, as heretofore, his famous “Imperator” 
Stradivarius and has a Joseph Guarnerius along with him 
for reserve. It. may be imagined that the conversation 
eventually got around to the question of Prohibition in this 
country and Kubelik related a good story apropos of the ter- 
rible days when the Spanish influenza ravished his country. 
The common people believed that cognac was the best pre- 
ventive against it and, with such a good excuse, there was 
more brandy drinking than ever before known there, with 
the result of an early shortage in the liquor, A Bohemian, 
so Kubelik related, met a friend on the street who was be- 
wailing his lot. “This terrible influenza hangs on!” said 
he. “What shall I do? I’m almost out of brandy and then 
I shall be lost!” “Too bad!” replied his sympathetic friend. 
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“How many bottles have you left?” “Only forty!” an- 
swered the other. : 

While we were talking, Pierre Augieras, the French pian- 
ist, Kubelik’s friend, assisting artist and accompanist, came 
in. He looked astonishingly well for a man who had spent 
three years as a volunteer in the French aviation service, 
following thirteen months in the infantry, and had fallen 
twice, the second time resulting in eight months in the hos- 
pital. Besides these falls, while in the infantry service a 
trench fell in on him and broke his leg—the left one. “In 
fact,” said he, “I was careful to confine all three of my ac- 
cidents to the left side. I thought it would be better to have 
at least one side in first class condition.” M. Augieras, by 
the way, was awarded the Croix de Guerre and two cita- 
tions, but he makes light of his honors and delighted to tell 
the story of the lieutenant who found a dilapidated piano in 
a deserted house near the front line and, sending for Augier- 
as, asked him to play upon it. “But, mon lieutenant,” pro- 
tested the artist, “look at it. The strings look like a barbed 
wire entanglement and the keys won’t move!” “You're a 
pianist, aren’t you?” demanded the lieutenant. “Oui, mon 
lieutenant!” “Very well! Have this piano in order so you 
can play for me upon it this evening!” So Augieras sought 
out two or three fellow soldiers in his company who were 
mechanics and with their aid the wreck was verily recon- 
structed into a semblance of a piano and tuned by the time 
evening came, so that he could make something approaching 
music for the lieutenant, who remarked: “Eh bien! What 
did I tell you? You'd be a pretty pianist if you couldn’t fix 
that machine up!” 

Tue Kuserrk Concerts, 


To return to Kubelik. His first appearance in New York 
will take place at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 31, when he will be assisted by the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra and will play Spohr’s “Gesangs Szene” 
(not heard here for a long time), his own first concerto and 
a Paganini concerto. On November 21 he will play his 
second concerto with the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Artur Badonzky, conducting; and the third Kubelik con- 
certo will have to wait for a New York hearing until he 
appears at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday eve- 
ning, February 13. This concerto includes a double fugue 
among its musical features. All three are in the conven- 
tional three movements, although the second, as already 
stated, is played without pause. He will give three New 
York recitals at the Hippodrome, on January 2, March 13 
and March 27, 1921; will play in Brooklyn on January 16 
and also appear at the Bagby Musicales. The concerts al- 
ready booked for him number twenty-five up to the New 
Year and twenty-seven after that. He will travel to the 
Pacific Coast and also give three concerts in Cuba, at the 
Teatro Nacionale, Havana, between February 24 and 
March 1. A complete list of his American dates is as fol- 
lows: Boston (3), Buffalo, Chicago, Burlington, Vt., Mont- 
real, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Richmond, Rochester, Newark, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Fargo, Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Providence, Detroit, Washington, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, Topeka, Oklahoma City, Cincinnati, 
Memphis, Havana, New Orleans, Toronto, Ames, Ia., Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
Spokane. H.0.0 


New York Recital Date for Johnson 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago Opera and a most 
successful concert artist, is to give his first New York re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 
23. Conraad Bos will accompany him. 


li 
By Sidney Homer 


Six Cheerful Songs 


To Poems of American Humor 








Spiacially Jim (2 keys)...net .60 
An Idaho Ball (3 keys)..met .75 
Casey at the Bat (3 keys) .net 1.50 
A Plantation Ditty (3 keys) net .60 


Height of the Ridiculous 
CR OPE) ccccvcncrsscce net 
Christmas Chimes (2 keys) 
net 


Percy Hemus says:— 
“These musical settings give the 
artist with interpretative ability, a 
marvelous opportunity. They 
abound with originality and genu- 
ine humor. I intend to use them 
on my programs.” 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) Percy Hemus. 


3 E. 43d St. G.SCHIRMER New York 
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“A Master Pedagogue of Chicago.”—James Gibbon Huneker, New York World, July 24, 1920. 
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“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” and “CARMEN” 


New York, September 28, 1920 


Tribune: 

Alice Gentle’s performance of Santuzza is an impersona- 
tion that would grace any opera house. The music lay 
well within her voice and she sang with an unexpected 
wealth of color and shading. Her acting was superbly 
passionate, sometimes tigerish in ferocity. But in her in- 
tensity, which swept all before it, and made her for the 
time not an opera singer but a human being, there was 
the thrill of tragedy, not melodrama. Even the musical 
snobs, the hardened operagoers in the gum-chewing, fruit- 
eating, lemonade-drinking audience which crowded the 
theater, were moved by this blazing composite study of 
elemental emotions, love, jealousy, despair and revenge, 
-— et the noisiest standees in shouting “Brava! 

rava 


World: 
_ In “Cavalleria Rusticana” Alice Gentle gave a surpris- 
ingly fine performance of Santuzza. 


Times: 

The San Carlo organization gave a particularly fine 
rendering of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Alice Gentle as 
an excellent Santuzza. 


New York American: 

Alice Gentle as Santuzza easily carried off the honors in 
Mascagni’s tragedy. Miss Gentle, who is intensely dra- 
matic, gave a capital performance. 


Evening World: 

In the Mascagni work Alice Gentle’s clear, powerful 
voice and clean-cut characterization of Santuzza was a 
tower of strength. 














Montreal 


Montreal Star: 

Thanks to Miss Gentle, the performance was the 
best given this year by the San Carlo people. Within 
the last decade the character of Carmen has not 
been presented in Montreal with finer intelligence, 
or with both singing and acting elements better com- 
bined. It was an original reading of the role that 
Miss Gentle gave, one that was psychologically true 
to human nature; and on the singing side it was 
musical. 


New York 


N. Y. American: 


She made Carmen pretty and piquant, a creature of 
many moods though leaning more to the willful than to 
the wanton. Her warm mezzo-soprano voice was revealed 
with taste and effect. Her performance was never com- 
monplace, 


New York Sun and Herald: 

Alice Gentle was a Carmen of dark brow, incessant 
physical activity and somber tone. There was no silly 
subtlety about this siren. She was a businesslike vamp, 
and went at the feeble Don Jose in such a manner that no 
one wondered at his being knocked out in the first round. 
Doubtless people are tired of psychological interpretations. 
Miss Gentle e got much applause and many recalls. 


The Evening Journal: 

Miss Gentle was the main prop of the performance. Her 
Carmen was generally attuned to the spirit of things as 
they went on around her, but with a far more respectable 
sense of characterization. Her gypsy girl went through 
her traditional tricks, but accounted for them as part of 
a personality. 


The Evening Mail: 

There is the strife between warm blood and cool brain 
in Alice Gentle’s Carmen. If she does nothing new to the 
familiar, pulse-quickening melodies, she certainly gives the 
turbulent Spanish girl a vivid personality. 


The Evening Post: 

Alice Gentle, as Carmen, went about her work in a most 
businesslike manner, There was no nonsense in her cigar- 
ette girl; she was always direct, and there was no question 
whatever regarding her intentions; in fact, to use the ver- 
nacular, she vamped poor Don Jose in a way that left no 
doubt in any one’s mind as to what was going to happen 
to him. She sang nicely. 


The Evening World: 
Alice Gentle, as Carmen, deserved the enthusiastic ap- 
plause that greeted her singing. 


N. Y. Globe: 


Alice Gentle was an admirable Santuzza vocally. 


Evening Mail: 

Alice Gentle as Santuzza was as good an exponent of 
the woman scorned as one could desire, and she kept to 
the pitch vocally as well. 


Evening Sun: 

_Alice Gentle, a star discovered by Oscar Hammerstein 
himself, certainly carried off the honors. Her acting as 
Santuzza in the Mascagni tragedy was superb. Her voice 
was just as worth while. 


Evening Telegram: 

There was a sincerity and a strong emotional force to 
her singing that are rare in these days of stereotyped 
operatic characterizations. She-was so energetic that she 
carried the other singers with her. 


7 
San Francisco 
Call and Post: 

Fortune Gallo’s “guest artist” achieved an individual suc- 
cess in the role with which only the triumphs of Tetrazzini 
in the days of her discovery by San Francisco can be com- 
pared. If there is or has been anywhere a better Carmen 
than Alice Gentle, those who thrilled to the convincing in- 
tensity of her acting and the beauty of her voice last night 
are ready for an argument. Gallo could profitably provide 
several more performances. He can offer nothing better, 
which is saying much. 


Chronicle: 

Miss Gentle is keenly alert for all the dramatic actuali- 
ties and majntains an unflagging interest by the rapid 
changes in her moods and manners. She reads the role 
virtually, and at the same time neglects none of the vocal 
requirements. The result is a finished piece of artistry 
delightful to witness, 


Bulletin: 
_ Alice Gentle has scored a genuine triumph in her rendi- 
tion of the title role of “Carmen.” 


Examiner: 

Alice Gentle is an artist of intense personality; even her 
mistakes have something fine about them. Her Carmen is 
a figure to be remembered. 


Chronicle: 

Her absorption in the role was intense, and.dter charac 
terization showed no lapses into the perfunctory or me 
chanical. In her reading of the part she selected a com- 
promise between the insouciant vulgarity of Maria Gay 
and the pantherine cruelty of Tarquinia Tarquina. Her 
protean revelations of the Carmen psychosis were admira- 
bly worked out; in the first act she was the gamin, in the 
second act the seductive gitana, in the third act the fickle 
jade and in the final act the reckless courtesan. 


Los Angeles 
Evening Express: 

Calvé and Sylva and all Carmens ad lib may have a re- 
spectable place in our memories, but for immediate pur- 
poses we are pleased to place our adoration at the feet of 
Alice Gentle. Miss Gentle was a Carmen who wil! remain 
with us for many reasons, including the richness of finely 
poised vocal work and the absolute finish of her dramatic 
expression, 


Evening Herald: 

Even the fault finding amateur was completely captured 
by the subtle charm of Miss Gentle’s acting and singing 
Not since the incomparable Calvé have we experienced a 
more consistent Carmen. 


Daily Times: 

Alice Gentle’s interpretation has a genuine verve and 
snap that few Carmens can boast. In Alice Gentle we 
have seen a singer who could, though she had no voice, 
make her fortune on any stage. 


Examiner: 

Alice Gentle as Carmen was the motif of one of the 
largest houses of the season, and her spirit, apparently in- 
exhaustible vitality and verve marked the night pe rform- 
ance as a red letter event in the musical events of the 
week 
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High Schools and Community Singing 


October 7, 1920 


The students look forward to these performances as 
one of the brightest spots in their school careers and 
of the school year. It gives them an intimate acquaint- 
tance with four master choral works from study and 
the inspiration of complete performance. I know that 
they thoroughly enjoy the experience. We consider 
it as a vital part of our work in music appreciation. 
Furthermore, it has a definite effect upon the community.. 

“As it happens, we have no large choral society 
in Hartford just now that is giving these works, so 


Are High School Children Capable of Performing the Great Choral Works? Can 


They be of Service in Community Music? that the performances by the high school are the only 


thing of the kind that we have. Many parents of the 

children are naturally attracted to these performances: 

and in many cases I am sure this is the only oppor- 

tunity our people have of hearing such works as: 

‘Elijah.’ ” 

Another supervisor who believes such performances ad- 
visable in the schools, with certain restrictions, is Will! 
Earhart, director of music in Pittsburg schools, who says: 











By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 
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sh 
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An interesting controversy has been going on for many 
ars concerning whether or not high school choral groups 
ould be permitted to sing the great choral works. On 
is question, like almost any other great question, there 


have beeti strong arguments for and against such a prac- 


tice. The management of the War Camp Community 
Service, through Mr. Bradford and Mr. Clark, has been 
vitally interested in this point, and has sought expressions 
of opinion from the leaders in school music. Of course, 


th 


¢ great question can only be answered in terms of the 


student material which the teacher has at his disposal. 


For the benefit of teachers in general, it might be well in 





this article to refer to some of the expressions of opinion 


which have been given on this point. 


Probably the most active worker in this regard has been 


Ralph Baldwin, of Hartford, Conn, 


“Of late years we have been able to maintain a very 


even balance of parts in the chorus. The tenor parts 
are sung by boys whose voices have changed and who 
have a high range, and also by boys in the lower 
classes whose voices are undergoing the process of 
change and who can sing the higher tones impos- 
sible for the boys with changed voices, so that . by 
this combination we are enabled to carry the regu- 
lar tenor parts of these choruses. 

“I am well aware of the fact that there is op- 
position on the part of some directors of music in 
public schools to undertaking works of this character 


for study and performance by high school students. 
They allege that it is fraught with danger to the 
voices of the students. This is the only objection to 
the practice so far as I know. 

“I should agree at once that the practice of giving 
works of this character would be hazardous in schools 
where music is not well taught, where there is inade- 
quate preparation in the grammar schools, where read- 
ing in the high schools is poor, where there is inef- 
ficient leadership on the part of those in charge of 
high school music. In the first place, there would be 
danger that voices would be injured. In the second 
place, the preparation of such works in schools where 
the reading is poor, would be so laborious as to stul- 
tify all of the cultural and appreciational results that 
we know exist where the works are well done. Third, 
with inadequate leadership, there would be danger of 
poor performances and a low standard of attainment. 

“None of these objections, however, holds in schools 
where there is proper grammar school training in 
music, where students in the high schools know how 
to read music and where there is a leader qualified 
to conduct rehearsals and performances such as these 
works demand. 

* * * 

“It would be a sorry day in the estimation of our 
school students were an attempt to be made to forego 
the performance of such works by our high school. 


“As to high school pupils giving oratorios, I think 
it is an admirable thing for them to give the very best 
music of which their voices are capable. You speak 
of the differences of opinion which you found among 
the supervisors in Philadelphia. It rests wholly upon 
vocal grounds. Only large high schools contain suf- 
ficient number of voices of sufficient maturity to per- 
mit of the organization of an oratorio chorus that can 
do justice even to the simplest oratorios. However, 
directors who understand thoroughly the voice can 
often make such a distribution of the notes of the four 
vocal parts among the voices of a large number of chil- 
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Touring the SeuthJin October and early November. Middle-west in later November and early December. East in January and 
(A few dates en route still available.) 


New York 








dren as to permit of a very adequate performance 

without injury to the voices of any of the participants. 

Where there is an extremely skilfull director, with a 

large number of voices to draw on, I think a number 

of oratorios and, cantatas might well be rehearsed and 
performed by high school pupils. The works would 
need to be carefully chosen, and modifications in the 
vocal parts might need to be made here and there. 

In the end, however, under such conditions as I have 

outlined, it can be done.” 

It will be seen from the above that Mr. Baldwin is 
more thoroughly convinced than Mr. Earhart that the per- 
formance of such works should be incorporated into the 
regular program of all high schools. It is well, however, 
to keep in mind that all this work done in Hartford is 
given under the immediate direction and supervision of 
Mr. Baldwin, and it is generally recognized that his par- 
ticular qualifications mark him as a person eminently 
capable. 

Some OsjeEcTIONs. 

These opinions are not, of course, universally held. In 
1918 a syllabus for secondary schools was prepared by a 
music council, selected by the New York State Board of 
Regents. In the syllabus a note of caution was given to 
the over-zealous supervisor. Under the title “Music to 
Avoid” the following is stated: 

“The attempt by high schools to sing the heaviest 
and most trying choruses is another source of serious 
injury to immature voices. The singing of such se- 
lections as the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ from ‘The Messiah’ 
and ‘Unfold Ye Portals’ from ‘The Redemption’ should 
never be allowed in a high school. The continued 
strain arising from the long, sustained, high tones, 
sung fortissimo, is a severe test even for adult voices, 
and is exceedingly harmful to voices of the high school 
age. It is most important that the music selected shall 
not force the voices beyond a safe and legitimate com- 
pass and shall not cause undue strain.” 

No one can deny that in many cases this word of caution 
is absolutely essential. Where the supervisor is sufficiently 
expert to select and qualify the voices this danger would 
be less apt to exist, but there is in the vast literature of 
choral music a sufficient amount of material to give all 
high school pupils a fair idea of what constitutes the 
best in this particular field of composition. 


More ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


In a recent edition of the Musicat Courter we noted the 
fact that the high school poten of Minneapolis are study- 
ing Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade,” with a view to giving 
a public performance some time in the spring of 1921. A 
large chorus from the elementary schools is to sing the 
well known children’s part of this particular work. We 
would ordinarily tremble at the thought of this if we did 
not know that the whole movement was under the direction 
of Mr. Giddings, who has expressed himself very positively 
on some points. For example: “Those who know how 
to handle the voices of the young may produce anything; 
those who do not would better let the proposition alone 
and also all other chorus work.” Again: “The logical 
thing for high school pupils is to study choral works. They 
study all kinds of literature. Why keep from them the 
highest form of chorus work, the oratorio or the big can- 
tatas? They are wonderfully fascinating as well as edu- 
sational.” 

This is the opposite view of the expression of opinion 
contained in the New York State syllabus. At this point 
we are tempted to quote a stanza from a musical comedy 
topical song of a generation ago: 

“There’s much to be said on either side 

The doctors agreed, but the patient died, 
And he’s swearing from over the Great Divide. 
There’s much to be said on either side.” 

It is well to hear more from Mr. Giddings: 

“I would not think of eliminating these great works 

_ from our curriculum. It would mean as it does in so 

many places that the chorus work did not flower and 

that we were failing to finish what was begun well 
in the grades. 

“What would be said of a system of English liera- 
ture that failed to teach the pupils something of the 
masterpieces ? : 

“The fine part of it about the oratorio work in the 
high schools is that they can be given with safety to 
all the voices concerned if the leader knows how to 
handle voces. They are a means of education to the 
community as well, for the effect is wonderfully good 
with a large chorus as the numbers make up for the 
lack of power in the young voices. 

“We shall continue giving these pieces in these schools 
as the people are solidly behind us. They crowd the 

Continued on page 39.) 
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/ ANNA FITZIU A LOVELY MIMI. 

Very lovely was Miss Fitziu as Mimi, very beau- 
tiful her high C at the end of the first act. 
} She is a quiet Mimi; her emotions, her 
gestures are slow and even. One can sit back 
and look at her; she is worth looking at.—New 
York Times, September 24, 1920. 


Her impersonation of the sewing girl was marked 
by naturalness and simplicity. Her singing kept 
pace with her conception of the character. It was 
good, clean singing, typical of the emotions of the 
moment. Miss Fitziu, if she pleases, may make 
of Mimi a figure particularly her own.—Evening 


World, September 24, 1920. 


Miss Fitziu’s Mimi rose above the other charac- 
terizations, rose above them so strikingly as to make 
the performance prima donna opera with acces- 
sories. Her singing last night was a matter of 
excellently produced, finely varied tone, never so 
loud as to become objectionable, and always easily 
heard to its softest pianissimo . She has the 
same clear tone, but she overspreads it with ap- 
propriate sensibility, the flexible play of light and 
shade.—Evening Journal, September 24, 1920. 


Anna Fitziu was the Elsa—pictorially quite the 
: most glorious since Olive Fremstad and vocally 


hardly less impressive—New York Times, Sep- 


tember 27, 1920. 


The Elsa of Anna Fitziu was sung with freshness 
and beauty of voice.—Evening Post, September 
27, 1920. 

Anna Fitziu made a physically beautiful and a 
vocally satisfying Elsa.—Globe, September 27, 
1920. 

Anna Fitziu, as Elsa, sang and acted well, and 
in looks was an Elsa well worth Lohengrin's chiv- 


alry.— The World, September 27, 1920. 
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Miss Fitziu has served too many operatic per- 
formances, organizations not to rise in majesty to 
the opportunities of any soprano role.—/Hvening 


Sun, September 24, 1920. 
ANNA FITZIU SINGS WELL IN “LA BOHEME.” 


Her singing was sympathetic, particularly in the 


third act, when she was at her best.—New JVork. 


Tribune, September 24, 1920. 
ANNA FITZIU A SUCCESS AS MIMI. 


Miss Fitziu surprised even her most effusive ad- 
mirers. Not only did she master the music with 
fine artistry, but she revealed a heretofore unsus- 
pected ability as an actress of temperament. It 
goes without saying that she invested the char- 
acter with youth and beauty.—New York Ameri- 
can, September 24, 1920. 


ANNA FITZIU OFFERS ACCEPTABLE MIMI. 


Of Miss Fitziu only favorable things can be said. 
Hey voice has taken a richness and warmth that 
was unlooked for and she sings with considerable 
style and finish. In general her work was most 
satisfactory.—The World, September 24, 1920. 


“Lohengrin” 


Once More Miss Fitziu rather dominated the 
whole proceedings. This was her first appearance 
here as Elsa and it was a dignified and intelligent 
effort. Also there was some engaging, some really 
beautiful singing to be put to her account.—Lven- 
ing Journal, September 27, 1920. 


Anna Fitziu sang Elsa delightfully —New York 
American, September 27, 1920. 

Certainly Anna Fitziu is pictorially the ideal, 
star-eyed heroine. She moved with a touching 
dignity and she sang up to her beauty, which is 
fulsome praise. Her voice has rarely had more 
clear, limpid tone, and her Italian diction is always 
excellent.—Evening Mail, September 27, 1920. 








“Surprises Even Most Effusive Admirers” 


ANNA FITZIU 


Boheme” 


A FEW CONCERT DATES, 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER 


October 
10—Carnegie Hall, New York. 
17—Joint Recital Toscha Seidel, 
Opera House, New York. 
18—Ithaca, N. Y. 
25—Milwaukee, Wis. 
27—Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lexington 


November 
4—Kansas City, Kan. 
9—Joint Recital Titto Ruffo, Detroit, Mich. 
11—Soloist St. Louis Symphony in St. Louis, 
o. 
20—Denver, Colo. 
28—Madison Square Garden, New York. 


December 
3—Biltmore Morning Musicale, New York. 
5—Mozart Society, New York. 
30—Soloist Minneapolis Symphony in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
31—Soloist Minneapolis 
aul, Minn. 


Symphony in St. 


Month of January in Havana With 
Bracale Opera Company 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 
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Malkin Music School Announcement 


The Malkin Music School will put into effect for the 
season 1920-1921 more elaborate and extensive plans than 
during the seven years of its existence. The new curri- 
culum which went into operation October 1 is a modi- 
fication and perfection of the old, incorporating the rich 
experience and developmezits of the past year. There will 
be many interesting innovations introduced that Mr. Mal- 
kin has studied during his recent observations of educa- 
tional institutions abroad. 

From the standpoint of results achieved, the school feels 
justified in looking forward to an even more encouraging 
future than ever before. A striking instance of its pro- 
gress is the virtuosity and artistry attained by one of its 
pupils, Julia Glass, who at the early age of fifteen has been 
chosen among the celebrated soloists to appear this season 
with the National Symphony Orchestra under Artur Bo- 
danzky. This high honor was won by Miss Glass in open 
competition with the younger pianistic talent in Greater 
New York. The school, therefore, feels that it is to be 
congratulated upon this achievement, as Miss Glass is a 
100 per cent, Malkin Music School product. ; 

The director, Manfred Malkin, inspired by the apprecia- 
tion and confidence in the school, as expressed by some of 
the keenest musical critics, will strive to carry his work 
this year to even higher planes of artistic endeavor. Mr. 
Malkin is a distinguished artist, whose public performances 
are well known to concert goers. To him may be credited 
the distinction of establishing a school with reliable stand- 
ards for the practical realization of art. In this undertak- 
ing he has had the whole hearted co-operation of his 
faculty, which has so zealously stood by him in the past 
and which may be said to share with him the honor of 
having brought the institution to the prominent high posi- 
tion which it holds in educational circles, 

The Malkin Music School faculty is unique in every 
sense of the word, for not only is each member an artist 
performer of the first magnitude, but he also possesses the 
rare gift of being able to impart his subject matter in a 
clear and concise manner. The music student under such 
guidance cannot fail to understand his task, for he is 
reached through the medium of reasoning and feeling, 
through lucid explanation and actual performance. More- 
over, having been associated with the school practically 
since its organization and having carefully watched its 
growth, this corps of artists is particularly equipped to 
assist the institution on its forward march. The following 
is a brief account of their accomplishments: 

Jacques Malkin, who heads the violin department, has 
been heard in recital in every European city of note; he 
has also concertized throughout Europe with the Societe 
des Instruments Anciens, of which Camille Saint-Saéns 
is the honorary president. Mr. Malkin’s American debut 
last season called forth the most laudatory comments of 
the New York press. Felian Garzia, the eminent pianist, 
has gained a loyal following here by his successful New 
York recitals. Mr. Garzia has been called one of the 
best interpreters of Debussy by many music critics, and 
has as often been complimented by them for his scholarly 
insight into the music of the pre-modern period. 

Hubert Linscott, of the department of voice culture, 
is an artist who is thoroughly familiar with every branch 
of his field. He possesses an extensive repertory which 
includes concert, oratorio and operatic works. Mr. Linscott 
has been coaching some of our best known operatic stars, 
but he will not give full publicity to this until later. 
Vladimir Dubinsky, the Russian cellist, has occupied the 
leading chair as cellist with some of the most celebrated 
symphony orchestras here and in his native country. 
Through extensive concert and recital work in the past 
number of years Mr. Dubinsky’s name has been associated 
with what stands for the very highest and best in his art. 

Max Persin, of the department of harmony and ear 
training, is a graduate of the Conservatory of Odessa, 
where he studied at the same time as Elman and Moisci- 
witsch, He also studied composition With the Russian 
composer, Arensky, and has many noteworthy compositions 
to his credit. 

Besides the above mentioned members of the school 
faculty, who have so materially contributed to its growth, 
there will be two noteworthy additions in the persons of 
Mile. A. M. Soffray and Alexander Roman (Fideiman). 
The school feels fortunate in having secured Mlle. Soffray, 
knowing that she will prove a valuable acquisition to its 
already highly proficient piano department. Mlle. Soffray 
is a protegée of the famous French artist, Casadesus, who 
recently concertized here under the auspices of the French 
Government. She has letters of commendation from 
Camille Saint-Saéns, Gabriel Faure and Vincent d’Indy, ex- 
tolling her high pianistic attainments. The school con- 
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gratulates itself upon having secured the services of Alex- 
ander Roman (Fidelman), who will join the violin depart- 
ment. Mr. Roman has appeared as soloist with leading 
European orchestras, including the Berlin Philharmonic. 
He was one of the first of the brilliant violin students of 
Leopold Auer, and is thoroughly conversant with the peda- 
gogic principles of his master. as 

The faculty recitals, which have become a distinct fea- 
ture of the school’s work, have been so arranged as to 
make their programs embrace music of all historic styles, 
so as to give the student a comprehension of form as well 
as to furnish an opportunity for acquaintance with the 
art of the masters. 

Student recitals have been scheduled, allowing each stu- 
dent to play a certain number of times during the. school 
year. The purpose of this is not only to inspire confidence 
by giving the student an opportunity to play in public, but 
also to have him acquire a*repertory. In this way the 
student achieves actual results in mastering certain types 
of music during the school year. 

Ensemble classes will be convened as usual each week. 
Students are given an opportunity to play concerted works 
and to gain experience in accompaniment. Moreover, by 
encouraging the pupil to read at sight a considerable 
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“She set an example 
which might well be followed : 
by more operatic artists essaying 
the concert platform, and es- 
chewed all but the most legiti- 
mate display.”’ 
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amount, these meetings extend his acquaintance with the 
wider musical literature, giving him in the end facility in 
reading and fluency of musical expression. 

In alf the school work the constant correlation of theory 
and practice which has proven so fruitful in laying ‘a 
sound foundation for future musical progress is empha- 
sized. The development of the pupil from within is thus 
reached, for the training of the musician, as well as the 
performer, is the goal aimed for. 

_With its faculty of prominent artists, its perfected cur- 
riculum and the great work accomplished in the compara- 
tively few years of its existence, the school will continue 
to stand among the leading institutions of the country. 


Maier and Pattison at Aeoliari Hall October 13 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the pianists who are to ap- 
pear later on as soloists with the-New York Symphony 
Orchestra, will give their first program of two-piano pieces 
for this season at Aeolian Hall, at a matinee on October 
13. Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Chabrier, Franck, Ca- 
sella, Arensky and Iljinsky will be represented on the pro- 
gram, and there will be a novelty in the “Coronation 
a from “Boris Godunoff,” arranged by Mr. Pat- 
ison. 


New Yorkers Again to Hear Schillig 


Ottilie Schillig, heard last season in an excellent song 
recital, will appear in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Monday, October 18. 
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IDA GEER WELLER, 
Mezzo-contralto, who will present a most interesting pro- 
gram at her song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday 
afternoon, October 15. 





Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


They were hoofing it—along Forty-fourth street, two 
Mondays ago—William Morris, composer-pianist; Tom 
Burke, the tenor who recently arrived from Europe, and 
Nannine Joseph, head of the concert department of 
Witmarks. Now I ask—where? 

Last week “The Tavern’ opened at the George M. 
Cohan Theater. George, himself, was in the lobby greet- 
ing old friends. Also present were Irene Fenwick, 
Robert Warwick, John T. Lang and a host of others, 

I don’t know why Vanderpool selected “That Night” 
for the title of the new Vanderpool-Penn song. It was 
“That Afternoon” that I saw F. V. in the Marlborough 
Hotel grill—last week—the composer humming the strains 
of another new number. 

At the second Sunday concert at the Lexington Theater, 
among those in the boxes were Percy Hemus (he was also 
there the week before), Partner Jones of Haensel and 
Jones; Katherine Eyman, the pianist ; Jacques Thibaud (?), 
etc. In the orchestra were Berthold Neuer, with his wife 
and daughter, Oliver Denton and Paul Morris. 

Gladys Axman has been a regular attendant the past 
week at the Manhattan, also Roger de Bruyn, Manager 
Jules Daiber, etc. 

By-the-by, Jules Daiber was eating a big dinner at Jan- 
sen’s Restaurant the other night; later in the evening he 
was strolling up Fifth avenue with the same person. 

At the opera performance at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music among those noticed in the audience were 
Adele Giordano, formerly with the Metropolitan; rumor 
has it she is to invade vaudeville shortly in a ladies’ 
quartet. S. H., Jr. 








Elias Breeskin Returning from Australia 


Word received from Elias Breeskin, the renowned vio- 
linist, tells of his return to the United States about October 
16 from Australia, where he has given some remarkably 
successful concerts including six appearances in Sydney, 
two of them being with the New South Wales State Or- 
chestra, and four in recital. Press notices speak eloquent- 
ly of his great success on each of these occasions, 


~Bonci’s First New York Appearance 


Bonci’s first. metropolitan appearance will be in joint 
concert with Helen Yorke, coloratura soprano, at the Lex- 


ington Theater, Sunday evening, October ro. 
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Management 
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TOUR OF THE ORIENT 
AND FAR EAST 


To begin at the Imperial Theatre, Tokio, Japan, May 15, 1921. Itinerary 
will include Japan,*{China, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, Java, 
Borneo, Siam, Indo-China, East India. Returning via Hawaiian Islands. 
Resuming American Tour December, 192]. 


Management: 
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Stopak to Make Debut October 16 


Josef Stopak will make his American debut-at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 16, under the man- 
agement of Haensel and Jones. 

Stopak is a young American who has spent his twenty 
one years entirely in America, serving with distinction 
in the army for over a year. His musical training has 
been received in New York and during the last few years 
under the artistic guidance of Jacques Thibaud, the great 


French violinist. In fact Stopak considers Thibaud his 
only real teacher, while Thibaud predicts that Stopak will 
prove quite the most interesting of the young violinists 


now before the public. So great is the eminent French vio 
linist’s faith in the boy that he took him to Europe this 
summer to put the finishing touches to his artistic train- 
ing and personally to arrange for his continental debut 
which took place with great success at the famous Dutch 
watering place, Scheveningen, on August 15. So- trium 
phant was this event that Stopak was immediately signed 
for a return solo appearance, and many other important en- 
gagements in Belgium and France. 

It is said that in addition to possessing a tone of great 
charm and a splendid technical equipment, Stopak has an 
unusually sound all round musical education which is clearly 
reflected in the surety of his playing and the convincing 
manner in which he interprets his music. 


Klibansky Pupils’ New Engagements 
Sergei Klibansky announces many new engagements for 
his pupils. Among them Felice de Gregorio has been en 
gaged for “Princess Virtue,” a " w Bacon show. Emmy 
Witzka has been engaged by the Edison Company to sing 


for its tone test reciti ¥ Lottice Howell will sing at a 
concert of the Y. M. ¢ . October 2, and Devecomb Ram 
say will sing there October 3. Lotta Madden has been 
engaged for a concert of the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Mr. Klibansky will begin his pupils’ recitals at the end of 
this month 


A. Russ Patterson Studios in Full Swing 


A. Russ Patterson's studios are again in full swing. 
In addition to his large class of former pupils, he has begun 
work with many new ones from out-of-town. Aside from 
the art of singing scientifically taught, Mr. Patterson 
coaches in English, French, Italian and German diction, 
Regular classes in sight singing and harmony have also 
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been resumed. Within a few weeks, the enjoyable monthly 
students’ recitals will again be held. 

At the recent Lockport Festival, two of Mr. Patterson’s 
artist- poe came in for their share of the event’s honors 

Idelle Patterson, the charming soprano, who is at present 
on a short tour prior to her Carnegie Hall recital on No- 
vember 14, who scored a distinct success, and Rose Dreeben, 
who was a prize winner. Another professional pupil, 
Magda Dahl, sang for six weeks as soloist with a band: at 
Saratoga Springs this summer, and Irene Pavloska, familiar 
to concert and opera-goers in this country, starts on a 
Southern tour about October 15, All in all, Mr. Patter- 
son’s pupils are actively engaged and are-reflecting due 
credit upon their teacher and coach. 


Wolfsohn Bureau’s Roster of Artists 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has issued its thirty-sixth 
annual catalogue. The list of special attractions includes : 
Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist in te concert, Josef 
Hofmann, Louise Homer, Claire Dux, Edward Johnson, 
Gabriella Besanzoni, Ada _ Sassoli, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Mabel Garrison, Sophie Braslau, Yolando Mero, Albert 
Spalding, Orville Harrold, Emilio De Gogorza and Reinald 
Werrenrath. 

On the list are: Sopranos—Alma Gluck, Mabel Gar- 
rison, Louise Homer, Jr., Cora Chase, Florence Hinkle, 
Olive Kline, Inez Barbour, Ottilie Schillig and Claire Dux. 
Contraltos—Louise Homer, Sophie Braslau, Merle Alcock 
and Gabriella Besanzoni, Tenors—Edward Johnson, Lam 
bert Murphy, Albert Lindquest, Arthur Alexander and 
Orville Harrold. Baritones and bassos—Reinald Werren- 
rath, Emilio De Gogorza and John Quine. Instrumentalists 

Josef Hofmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Yolando Mero, pi- 
anists; Efrem Zimbalist, Albert Spalding, Daisy Ken- 
nedy, violinists; Ada Sassoli, harpist, and the Elshuco Trio, 
consisting of Elias Breeskin, violin, Willem Willeke, cello, 
and Aureio Giorni, pianist. 


Kerekjarto Honored in Zurich 

Kerekjarto, the latest violin phenomenon, who will make 
his American debut at Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
November 2, created again a great sensation at his second 
concert in Zurich. He was carried from the hall to his 
hotel on the shoulders of his admirers and after he had 
played the Bach Air from the balcony of the hotel, “Baur 
au Lac,” had to beg the crowd to go home so as not to 
disturb the rest of the neighbors any longer. 
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Namara to be Heard Frequently in Metropolis 


New York is to hear Marguerite Namara a number of 
times this winter. She created a very favorable impres- 
sion as Marguerite in “Faust” on Wednesday evening a 
week ago when she made her first guest appearance with 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company at the Manhattan 
Opera House. The role is ideally suited to the young artist, 
who looked very graceful and lovely, and who ‘in addition 
invested her lines with fine tonal quality and flexibility. 
Her impersonation was fragrant of many delightful mem- 
ories. The young artist received a rather boisterous recep- 
tion, tmnt at the hands of the standees, real music 
lovers from Sunny Italy. There were many prominent 
personages in the audience, who joined in the demonstra- 
tions throughout the evening. 

Namara will have a number of other appearances with 
the same company. However, Sunday afternoon, October 
17, she will be heard in her first Aeolian Hall recital of 
the season. Upon this occasion she will offer a program 
containing many favorite numbers as well as unique nov- 
elties. Other New York appearances that have been booked 
for her are two appearances at the Sunday evening con- 
certs being held at the Lexington Theater and three solo 
appearances with the National Symphony Orchestra. Her 
managers, Haensel and Jones, have also arranged several 
interesting tours for her. 

Several Sundays ago Namara appeared as soloist with 
the National Symphony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducting, at a special concert given at Ellis Island, when 
she scored a great success. 


La Forge-Berimen Pupils Give Recital 

The last summer recital at the La Forge-Berimen 
studios took place on September 18. This was the fifth 
recital of the summer season, and eleven pupils presented 
a program of decided interest. 

Charlotte Ryan gave an artistic rendition of Micaela’s 
aria from “Carmen,” and Elsa Gillham’s lovely contralto 
voice was heard to advantage in the “Nadeschda” aria by 
Goring-Thomas. Waverley Harwood sang a group of songs 
by Frank La Forge very effectively, one of them, “The 
Sheepherder,” having to he repeated. Hazel Silver sang 
the “Prayer” from “Tosca” with splendid poise, and Mae 
Graves Atkins, the well known and popular Chicago soprano, 
gave a magnificent rendition of the impressive “Flanders 
Requiem,” by Frank La Forge. Waverley Harwood and 
Edith Bennett presented the duet from “Madame Butter- 
fly” with charm and excellent ensemble. Sheffield Child 
rendered an aria from “Tosca” with dramatic power. 
Charles Carver displayed his fine art once more in a beau- 
tiful group of songs, including a Handel aria, one of 
the best numbers on the program. Gutia Casini, Russian 
cellist, assisted Miss Silver. 

The pianists on this occasion were Louis Meslin in a 
brilliant rendition of the Rubinstein etude; Kathryn Kerin, 
who played the romance by La Forge with musical feeling 
and a Liszt rhapsody with fire and fine technic, and Elvin 
Schmitt, who delighted the audience with the “Liebestraum” 
and “Campanella” by Liszt. 





New Office Keeps Mrs. Oberndorfer Busy 


Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, the newly appointed na- 
tional chairman of music for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is having a very busy life, as her new 
office is making heavy demands on her time. Last week 
Mrs, Oberndorter addressed the Minnesota Federation at 
the annual conference at Northfield, Minn., speaking on 
“Americanization Through Music.” On September 23 she 
spoke on this subject before the New England Conference 
of Women’s Clubs, at the Profile House, White Mountains. 
September 29 she appeared before the Wyoming Federa- 
tion, at Casper, Wyo. 

On October 1, Mrs. Oberndorfer was booked to speak 
at Fort Collins for the Colorado Federation; October 6, 
Rapid City, at the South Dakota Federation; October 8 
Bismarck, at the North Dakota Federation; October 11, 
Ogden, at the Utah Federation; October 14 Tucumcari, 
New Mexico Federation; October 28, Fremont, Nebraska 
Federation. 

In November, Mrs, Oberndorfer will go South to ad- 
dress the Federations of Georgia, Alabama, Florida and 
Louisiana. She is urging all the clubs to adopt the music 
memory contest as the surest means of interesting the 
community in good music. 


Mona Bates Reopens Studio 


Mona Bates, the young Canadian pianist, after having 
spent an unusually busy summer season at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., returned to New York on October 1 and at once 
resumed teaching at her studio, 667 West 16lst street, 
where a large enrollment of pupils awaited the opening 
of her teaching season. In addition to her work during 
the past summer at Chautauqua, Miss Bates appeared as 
soloist at one of the Stadium concerts in New York, as 
well as in concert in several other cities. 


Buhlig’s Only New York Recital 


Richard Buhlig, the pianist, gives his only New York re- 
cital prior to his extensive Mera tour Saturday after- 
noon, October 9, at Aeolian Hall. His program will include 
numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 


Five New Dates for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath, who recently returned from a series 
of recitals in London and Paris, is announced for two New 
York recitals at Carnegie Hall, ‘Sunday afternoons, Novem- 
ber 14, and January 9. He has been secured by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as soloist on three occasions. 
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EDITH de LYS conpary 





‘Tour Now 
Booking 


Edith De Lys has appeared as guest- 
artist at the 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London 

Paris Opera 

Dal Verme, Milano 

Theatre Royal du Casino, Monte Carlo 
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First Time 
in America 


Edith De Lys has appeared as guest- 
artist at the 

Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Bruxelles 

‘Royal Opera, Stockholm 

Imperial Opera, Vienna 


Prague, Liege, Budapest, Rome, Anvers 
etc., etc. 
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In October look for signs of incipient opera 
madness. 


Isn’t it about time, dear Government, to lift that 
obnoxious tax on amusement tickets ? 
_ EE 
Albert Wolff, composer of “L’Oiseau Bleu,” and 
French conductor at the Metropolitan, is at work 
on a new opera, the scene of which is laid in Mo- 
rocco, to a book by J. G. Prudhomme, literary editor 


of Le Matin. What became of that American 
libretto we heard about, friend Wolff? 
- —©—— —_ 


France, always up to date, it to have an opera 
founded on a film, instead of the other way around. 
“The Forfeiture” is the name, and it was taken 
from Hector Turnbull's film “The Cheat.” The 
music is by the late Camille Erlanger and it will be 
given as one of the novelties at the Opéra-Comique. 

At the present moment London is depending for 
opera solely on the “Old Vic,” the popular priced 
South London home of opera in English, which 
opened September 18 with “Faust” and announces 
a repertory to include “Il Trovatore,” “Carmen, 
“Tannhauser,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “Rigo- 
letto” and—probably—“Tristan and Isolde.” 

— <O—- - 

Sir Henry Wood treated his “Prom” concert 
audiences to two Russian piano concertos on two 
successive evenings—August 24 and 25. The first 
one was Prokofieff’s concerto in D flat, op. 10, 
played by Ellen M. Jensen, and the second George 
Catoire’s concerto in A flat, op. 21, played by Isa- 
bel Gray. And most of us will ask “Who is 
Catoire ?” 

—_@——_ 

Thomas Quinlan’s announcement of his sub- 
scription concerts at Kingsway Hall, London, is an 
interesting one and shows names both familiar and 
unfamiliar to American audiences, The list in- 
cludes Toscanini with La Scala Orchestra, who 
will play four concerts on the way home from 
America; Calve; Miriam Licette, an operatic 
soprano; McCormack (if he appears in London, 
which, on the best of authority, is very doubtful 
after his treatment in Australia); Jacques Urlus, 
for several years leading Wagner tenor at the 
Metropolitan; Joseph Hislop, tenor, with whom 
America will become acquainted when he comes 
over this season to sing with the Chicago Opera; 
Paul Franz, the best tenor at the Paris Opéra to- 
day; Vladimir Rosing, a Russian tenor who is a 
great concert favorite in London, but who has never 
sung here; Luigi Montesanto, the Italian baritone, 
who vibratoed his way across one Metropolitan 
season; Peter Dawson, an English singer; Renae 
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Chemet, violinist ; Guilhermina Suggia, a cellist with 
a great reputation; Moriz Rosenthal, and Jacques 


Thibaud, 
sinters 

Now that the dispossess season is on in the real 
estate world, why not apply it also to music and 
disposses the encore fiend and the “bis” and “bravo” 
yellers from concert rooms and opera houses ? 

—o—— 

What was it that stirred the “Oscar Hammers:ein 
Memorial Association” at last to publish a financial 
statement, which now appears regularly in the Man- 
hattan Opera House program? The statement shows 
cash in bank, $5,360.37, and accounts receivable 
$2,800, a total of $8,160.37. It is certified to as 
correct of July 31 by a public accountant. It seems 
as if this might have been published several months 
ago.—but better late than never. 

- —-<@©——- - 

Nashville, Tenn., is the latest city to join the 
honor list of communities owning a symphony or- 
chestra. The Nashville Symphony Orchestra was 
organized last winter and gave its first concert in 
April. It was a huge success and has led to the 
orchestra being incorporated and put on a perma- 
nent basis. There are about seventy players, all 
from Nashville and its immediate vicinity, with 
Frederick A. Henkel as conductor. The president 
and business manager of the Nashville Symphony 
Society is George Pullen Jackson, whose musical 
enthusiasm was largely instrumental in effecting the 
organization of the orchestra. 

cialis 

Nina Tarasova, just back from a summer in 
France, opens her season at Carnegie Hall next 
Saturday evening. Her case illustrates the wisdom 
—or at least, the advantage—of specialization, even 
in art. With her unique presentation of 
Russian folk songs and ballads, she offers 
something quite different from what any other 
artist has to present. The result is that she ‘has 
built up a large following in half the time 
that even her unusual talents would have been able 
to had she devoted them to presenting. general pro- 
grams instead of confining herself to the simple 
material which she chose and which she uplifts by 
her highly original art. 

A statewide music survey, probably the only one 
of its kind ever undertaken in this country, is being 
worked out by John J. Landsbury, dean of the 
school of music of the University of Oregon, says 
the Portland Daily Journal. An initial series of 
questionnaires sent to principals of high schools in 
all parts of the State now is being compiled, while 
a second series may be undertaken. The purpose 
of the survey is to sound the attitude of the high 
schools of the State toward musical education along 
various lines, such as the attitude of representative 
principals toward placing music in the curriculum, 
entrance requirements, the attitude toward the mu- 
sical supervisor of various localities and the facilities 
used by schools for musical education at present. 


ay eee 
Felix Weingartner (the “von” went overboard 
long ago) is writing his reminiscences for 


the Wiener Neues Journal, which is publishing them 
serially. “To judge from the incidents, he relates, 
the vicissitudes of an opera and orchestra director 
must be countless, but not on the whole disagree- 
able,” writes one who has seen them. Most people 
wait until they are old before they write their 
reminiscences, but Weingartner was never more 
active than at present, directing the fortunes of 
the Vienna Volksopera as well as doing a lot of 
concert conducting. It would not be at all sur- 
prising to find the aristocratic Felix on this side of 
the water within the next year or two. He and his 
American wife have long cast sheep’s eyes in this 
direction and there is more than one orchestra here 
that could make use of so eminent a conductor. 
Pre. coma ; 
If, dear reader, you peruse the letter from Prague 
which appears on page 6 of this issue, you will 
discover the expression “utraquistic conservatory.” 
We discovered it—or, rather, it discovered us, 
searching us out in the midst of dense ignorance. So 
we visited the Standard. The trail started with 
Utraquist, defined as “a Calixtine.” If anything we 
were a little worse off than before, for now we were 
confronted by two unknown words instead of one. 
So we galloped back to the first volume, Calixtine, 
which, as a noun, is “one of the Hussite sect in 
Bohemia” (with something about the eucharistic cup 
and rights of the clergy added for good measure) ; 
and, as an adjective, means “relating to Calixtus; 
syncretistic.” Without hesitancy we plunged after 
“syncretism” and discovered that it is “a tendency 
or effort to reconcile and unite various systems of 
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philosophy or religious opinion on the basis of tenets 
common to all and against a common opponent.” 
Anyway, whatever Bc, “net may be or have 
been, that conservatory at Prague is no longer it, but 
has become a state institution. And “Utraquistic” 
is such a noble word that we just couldn’t bear to 
blue pencil it. 


—o>-—---—— 

With La Scala to be closed the whole season, un- 
dergoing alterations to the stage to prepare it for 
the grand production of Boito’s “Nerone,” due for 
the fall of 1921, Milan will not suffer for opera, for 
there is to be a most unusually long season at the 
second theater, the Dal Verme, which has been thor- 
oughly renovated inside. This season in fact has 
already begun, if plans were carried out as an- 
nounced, for it was to start on September 16 with 
“Gli Ugonotti,” which, singularly enough, had not 
been heard in Milan for thirty-two years. This is to 
be followed by “Tosca,” “The Damnation of Faust,” 
“Forza del Destino,” ‘“Mefistofele,” ‘“Tannhauser,” 
“Manon,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Dejanire,” “Barbiere” 
and “Rigoletto.” For novelties there are “Nave 
rossa” (The Red Ship) by Sepilli, not exactly new 
for it was given in Milan in 1907, but has been 
shelved since then; “Marken,” a one-act work by 
Gianni Bucceri, already presented in Trieste with 
success; and “Ramucho,” opera on a Basque -sub- 
ject by a Sicilian composer named Donaudy. 


~ -<@——- 

It is not generally known that Jenny Lind, after 
her retirement from the concert platform, taught 
singing for a few years—not very long, for her 
health did not permit it. Nor does she seem ever to 
have been fortunate enough to have found material 
out of which a great “Jenny Lind pupil” could be 
made. In the life story of the late Liza Lehmann, 
the favorite English concert singer, best known as 
the composer of “In a Persian Garden,” she refers 
to the Jenny Lind classes. Mme. Lehmann did not 
study with Jenny Lind, but was a welcome guest at 
the classes whenever she was in London. ‘These 
classes were, of course,” she writes, “of supreme in- 
terest to a student of singing; but although there 
were many good voices to be heard then, there was 
apparently, during the few years that her health per- 
mitted her to teach, no great talent worthy of such 
a teacher. She was always wonderfully kind to my 
humble self, but sometimes treated certain of her 
pupils with almost cruel harshness and sarcasm. No 
doubt her musical nerves were strained almost to 
breaking point—in fact, looking back, I cannot im- 
agine how she could tolerate any of us—but, curi- 
ously enough, I believe she loved teaching. Her 
manner in ordinary life at that time was far re- 
moved from what would be called affable. A stern 
and unrelenting kind of Puritanism seemed to eman- 
ate from her personality. . Ah, but when she 
sang all harshness vanished and her face became il- 
luminated and suffused with lofty tenderness, as if 
inspired by St. Cecelia herself. . Hers was an 
artistry based upon relentless study, but her voice 
was the most spiritual I have ever heard.” 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


What becomes of the chorus singers in opera? 
eRe . 


There are nine wars just now, without counting 
the one between Mary Garden and Geraldine Farrar. 
nme 


Henry T. Finck is in line for fire and brimstone, 
or worse, as he writes: 

One of the sensations of the musical season is to be a 
Mozart concerto for piano played by Leo Ornstein. Not 
that there is anything particularly exciting about any one 
of Mozart's piano concertos; there are twenty-five of them, 
most of them are about as trivial as music can be. 

nerme 

There is no end to Finck’s sacrilege for he claims 
also that MacDowell’s concertos are “master works 
compared with Mozart’s, and are more inspired.” 

nee 


Finck continues: 

A few weeks ago I was much interested in a paragraph 
written from Milan to the Musica Courter by César 
Saerchinger. Speaking of operatic performances in Italy 
he says: “Woe to the soprano who takes a breath in the 
coloratura passage where she shouldn’t, or the tenor who 
doesn’t take his high note properly. These are traditions 
to be lived up to; things that people learn to judge, as out 
youngsters learn how to appreciate a good ‘curve” or catch 
in a baseball game. There is discrimination in such ap- 
preciation, it is not the choiceless gourmandise of many a 
symphonic public at home—or in Germany, for that matter 
—which applauds everything which is ‘supposed’ to be 
good.” ; : 

Well said, Saerchinger. | 
times be childish in their behavior, or cruel, as when they 
hiss a singer for a single faulty note, which may be purely 
accidental; but at any rate they are not hypocritical. If 
hypocrisy could be banished from our concert halls the 
scenery in musicland would undergo a great change There 
would be fewer symphonic skyscrapers and more one story 
bungalows, cosy and homelike. 

eRme*e 

American audiences are far too generous, because 
they applaud everything. They regard the last tone 
of a performance, irrespective of its merit, as the 
signal for polite applause, to mean a sort of “Thank 
you.” Too often the performer mistakes such 
courtesy for approbation, Of course it would be 
dreadful were a rendering to be followed by abso- 
lute silence, just as dreadful perhaps as the Italian 
habit of hissing, but some such form of public 
chastisement is deserved by many of the concert 
givers who project horrible sounds at a helpless 
audience seeking enjoyment. 

zRre 


To paraphrase Henry Monnier: “I don’t like 
Wagner’s music and I’m glad of it. If I liked it 
I’d go to hear it and I can’t bear it.” 

a 


If convictions are prisons, as Nietzsche said, then 
traditions are mortuary vaults. 
nn se 

Philip Hale digs out an ancient phillipic which 
might have been hurled only yesterday against some 
of the new “jazz” songs that menace the morals and 
pollute the parlors: 

“These Songs are full of deadly Poison, and the Musick 
gilds them over, that they may pass unsuspected, and more 
effectually destroy such as are deluded by it. . . . An- 
other Consequence of these Songs is the Debauching and 
Ruining of many Families. This Argument may teach Par- 
ents to beware of them, as they value the happy Set- 
tling of their Children in this World, and would prevent 
the Shame which too often attends such Temptations.”— 
From “The Great Abuse of Musick,” by Arthur Bedford, 
M. A., Chaplain to His Grace Wriothesly, Duke of Bedford 
and Vicar of Temple in the city of Bristol, London, 1711. 

Ree 

Sign in a five-and-ten-cent shop window : “ ‘What 

Is Love?’ Ten Cents.” 
Ce ' 

Now that symphony concerts with their program 
lectures and annotations are upon us, it is well to 
emphasize what the Monthly Music Record says 
in its issue of September 1: “If an hour’s music ts 
to require half an hour’s verbal explanation, or a 
dozen pages of printed matter, it is self-condemna- 
tory.” n Re 

Charles N. Drake, in Vanity Fair, offers a scream- 
ingly funny questionnaire for use by anyone desir- 
ing to be a music critic in the easiest way. In 
writing of a violin recital, for instance, Mr. Drake 
advises the convenient scribe to adhere to the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Q. With what was the opening sonata played? 

A. Sustained, reposeful manner and lofty sentiment. 
What did the virtuoso draw from Kis instrument ? 

A tone of vibrant and luscious beauty. a 
What flashed over the fingerboard with unerring skill? 


His miraculous fingers. 

What did his intonation do to criticism? 

. Disarmed it. 

How was the . . concerto played? 

. With brilliant effect and command of style, 


POPOPOrO 


Italian audiences may some-. 


Q. What characterized the slow movement ? 
A. Warmth of expression and elegance of phrasing. 
Q. What was marked with dazzling abandon and con- 
summate artistry ? 
A. The final allegro movement. 
Q. What did technical difficulties do throughout the pro- 
gram? 
A. Ceased to exist. 
Q. What did the smaller numbers exhibit ? 
A. The,master’s deftness and exquisite polish. 
Q. Where were all the amazing resources of the instru- 
ment set forth? 
A. In the closing number by . . . 
Q. What did the accompanist furnish? 
A. A sympathetic and unobtrusive tonal background. 
2. How often has such a performance been heard in our 
city? 
A. Rarely, indeed. 
4 Q. After continuous applause what did this superb artist 
Of 
A. Returned to play one of Kreisler’s charming numbers. 
Mr. Draké’s treatment of the song and piano re- 
citals is equally amusing. It is worth buying Vanity 
Fair to read the skit. 
2 R 
Milk wagon drivers are demanding $10 per day 
and automobile cleaners express a desire to have $7 
per day. The pay of the average organist remains 
about $1.65 per day. Perhaps he likes it that way. 
a | 


Very recently we said to an organist from a small 
city: “Did you notice that Lord Mayor M’Swiney 
has been fasting over fifty days?” The c. 0. smiled 
sadly and answered: “That’s nothing. Wait till he 
tries 365 days. nee 


From Italy comes news that Mario Sammarco, 
the excellent singer and actor, who made such a dis- 
tinct impression here at the Hammerstein Opera, 
has retired from active stage service owing to 
permanent throat trouble, but will not sever his 
connection with the theater, as he has been made 
impresario of the famous Massimo Opera, at Pal- 
ermo. His taste and experience should be of great 
value to that institution. 

id B 

A newspaper friend of ours who has gone to the 
trouble of counting them up, says that over one 
thousand recitals of individual artists are scheduled 
for New York City the coming season, not to speak 
of the bunch of orchestral and choral concerts. 
In other words, “apres 2 a le deluge.” 


Watching Ernest Knoch lead “Lohengrin” at 
the Manhattan one felt as if witnessing a per- 
formance conducted by the composer himself. There 
is a most startling resemblance between the capable 
San Carlo conductor and the Wagner portraits. 

vw 


Looking behind the scenes of baseball as it is be- 
ing revealed in the courts at present, reminds one 
somewhat of looking behind the scenes of grand 
opera. The believing devotees of both forms of 
amusement take them far too seriously. If the base- 
ball players very often are only pretending, the 
opera singers are pretending most of the time. They 
pretend their stage emotions and their stage actions. 
But what need it matter to the person who pays the 
admission fee to see baseball or to hear opera, so 
long as he believes the performance to be sincere 
and remains in ignorant bliss. The great thing for 
the performers to do is not to be found out. Once 
upon a time a certain Tristan lay dead upon the 
stage of the Metropolitan while the Isolde leaned 
over him and breathed out her last amorous agonies. 
Tristan opened one eye slightly and whispered: 
“You're singing like a pig tonight.”” Meanwhile the 
audience out in front throbbed and thrilled in shiver- 
ing ecstasy, nee 

We feel quite certain too that frequently when a 
popular violinist is playing his very soul into the 
fiddle and gazing rapturously upward, he is think- 
ing to himself: “We should have put those balcony 
seats at $2 instead of $1.50. 

eee 

An idea for the Metropolitan Opera this season: 
Why not give “Parsifal” on Good Friday ? 

neme 


Another good idea, now that prohibition threatens 
to be worse than ever, is for some progressive 
composer to substitute for the songs about October 
ale, rum, wine, etc., a new collection about grape 
juice, lemon soda and sarsaparilla. 

eRe 

Tomorrow (Friday) evening a great step for- 
ward will be taken toward sanity, justice, and spir- 
itual and artistic freedom. At Carnegie Hall Artur 
Bodanzky will conduct Richard Strauss’ “Death and 
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Transfiguration” —unless in the meanwhile some pa- 
triots figure out that the composition was respon- 
sible for the late war, or at least for the recent bomb 
explosion in Wall Street. 
nre 
A young man who had just been listening to 
Anna Fitziu as Elsa in “Lohengrin,” at the San 
Carlo Opera, walked out of the Manhattan with us, 
and said disappointedly: “If I had been Lohengrin, 
singing with an Elsa who looked like that, I should 
have answered her famous query by saying: ‘I'll tell 
you in the morning, dearie.’” 
Rene 
Hardly has the American public learned to pro- 
nounce the name of pianist Moiseiwitsch, when 
along comes pianist Nyredghazi. It sounds like 
someone out of the Arabian Nights. His recital is 
Monday evening, October 18, at Carnegie Hall. 
RRe 
On October 12, Mary Blue is to play the piano at 
Aeolian Hall. Which reminds us that we know 
also musicians Marion Green, Roderick White, 
Winifred Black, Julius Gold, Sidney Silber, Mme. 
Rose. nee 
Proving maybe that names have more significance 
than most persons think, some of the anonymous 


composers who competed for the Flagler 
$1,500 orchestral prize used as _ identifying 
mottoes for their works, the titles: ‘“Cacoethes 


Scribendi,” “A B C,” “Doomsday,” “Blessed Be 
Drudgery,” “Babylon,” “Nil Desperandum,” “Little 
Minutes From a Big Hour.” 
RRR 
F. P. mocks: “You didn’t write anything about 
Paderewski, critics, or the ukulele last week. Are 
you ill? We all miss these regular ‘Variations on 
themes by Liebling.’ ” 
4 
Nilly—“Now we are to have a ‘Serenade’ by 
Schubert-Elman.” 
Willy (sadly)—“I'd rather have an orangeade by 
Riker-Hegeman.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


DURAND OBJECTS 


We have received a letter from the house of Dur- 

and, the well known French music publishing firm. 
A translation of it follows: 
_ We noticed in the Musica Courter of August 19 an ar- 
ticle about the Chicago Orchestra in which your collabora 
tor mentions our firm in connection with the Paris visit of 
Frederick Stock. 

We did, indeed, have a visit from this conductor, who 
was kind enough to interest himself in the works published 
by our house and in important novelties for orchestras 
which we have issued during and since the war. He ordered 
from us the works of Louis Aubert, Debussy, Fauré, Jongen, 
Ravel, Roger-Ducasse, Florent Schmitt and Paul Dukas, 
showing in this way the interest he fells in French music. 

We would like this published to correct the statements 
of your collaborator, who we believe was not well informed 
about Mr. Stock’s visit to us. 

Begging you to have the kindness to inform your readers, 
accept, dear sir, the assurance of our distinguished senti 
ments, (Signed) Duranp & Cir 

We looked up the passage to which Messrs. Dur- 
and refer and discovered it in a letter written from 
London by Clarence Lucas, outlining Chicago Or- 
chestra plans for the coming season. Here is what 
he wrote: “A few days later the Chicago conductor 
entered the music publishing house of Durand in 
Paris and asked to see any new orchestral music the 
firm might have. He was told that musical publi- 
cation had stopped during the war and that there 
was not a score to be had.” Clarence Lucas is gen- 
erally pretty careful of and accurate in what he 
writes; besides this, we lived in Paris ourselves for 
some time and have had our own experiences with 
French music clerks. So when we saw Mr. Stock 
at the Berkshire Festival we asked him if Lucas had 
reported correctly and, as we expected, were told 
that he was entirely right. Mr. Stock was told by the 
clerk that there was nothing new and it was only 
by persisting in browsing around on the counters 
and shelves himself that he found what he did. Of 
course Messrs. Durand, an enterprising firm which 
has done a tremendously valuable work in advance 
ing the cause of French music by publishing a great 
deal of the best of it, cannot be held responsible for 
the indifference of a clerk. Another true story of 
a happening in their store this summer illustrates 
the point and will probably be news to them. It 
was conveyed to us by an American friend, in the 
following words: “Here is a funny little story of 
which I was an eye and ear witness in Paris. Scene 
—Durand’s store. Date—Monday July 26. In walks 
a lady whom I immediately recognized as Mme. 
Galli-Curci. She purchased some music which she 
asked to have sent to her hotel and when she gave 
her name to the clerk he looked at her with a blank 
expression and asked her to kindly spell the name, as 
he evidently never heard of her!” 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA IN MUSIC 


Clarance Lucas, associate editor and London 
correspondent of the Musica, Courter, invaded 
the columns of the London Daily Telegraph on 
August 7 with a column article under the above 
title. It is so interesting, so full of meat, that 
we are glad to reproduce it here: 

I have heard a great deal of nonsense talked about 
England during the sixteen years I have passed in the 
United States at various periods of my career as a com- 
poser, conductor, and musical journalist, but I think that 
the average, untraveled Briton has an equally fantastic 
conception of America, Ambassador Geddes recently spoke 
in Washington about the surprising stuff that was printed in 
American newspapers about England, but he was careful 
to add that some English newspapers were equally unfa 
miliar with American affairs 

There are many musicians here who ascribe their lack 
of success to the musical dulness of the British public. 
lhey talk as if fame and wealth would at once be theirs 
if they could only get established in America. They ap- 
parently ignore the fact that the standard of criticism in 
New York is at least as high as the London standard, and 
that a second or third rate musical artist has no more 
chance of succeeding in New York than in London, Both 
cities have characteristics which are not to be found else- 
where And there are musical artists of the highest class 
who have been brilliantly successful in New York and com 
paratively unsuccessful in London, These are matters of 
temperament rather than of musical culture. Can anyone 
deny that the famous Paderewski was less successful in 
Germany than in England or America? Yet the interna- 
tional artist, who roams the world at large and is at home 
in every land, does not represent that great body of good, 
bad, and indifferent musicians, whose work is very much 
the same in all countries. I have met and worked with 
very many of these musicians in the theaters and opera 
houses in Great Britain and the United States, and I have 
usually found the English orchestral players to be a little 
better disciplined to respond to the conductor's beat, the 
possessors of finer instruments, and quicker at reading 
The American orchestral players and conduc- 
tors have a musical union which fixes the salaries, with 
the result that the managers engage as small an orchestra 
as possible for every occasion, as must always be the case 
when artificial laws are framed to interfere with the 
sounder economic laws of demand and supply. Conse 
quently, the average theater orchestra in America is thinner 
in body of tone and poorer in quality than the correspond- 
ing orchestra in England. 

In one respect the symphony orchestras in the United 
States differ from the leading orchestras of Europe in 
that they are composed mostly of foreign born musicians. 
The orchestras in England are at least ninety per cent. 
British, but the orchestras in America may be less than ten 
per cent, American. I cannot call to mind a symphony or 
chestra conductor in the United States who is American 
born, All the symphony orchestra conductors in Great 
Britain are Britishers. Native talent certainly makes a bet- 
ter showing in England than in America, On the other 
hand, the American orchestras are better distributed 
throughout the country 

AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS 

London has one or two more first class orchestras than 
New York has, though in proportion to the populations the 
two metropolitan areas are about equally well served 
Against the famous Boston Symphony Orchestra England 
can set ber Manchester Orchestra. Against the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra may be set the Scottish Orchestra 
But what has Great Britain to match with the symphony 
orchestras of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapo- 
lis, Los Angeles and other cities? The United States, it is 
true, has a much larger population than Great Britain has, 
yet | am convinced that there is more orchestral activity in 
the United States than there is in the entire British Empire, 
which has more than four times the population of the 
United States, dependencies and‘all. No doubt the reason 
is that there is more money forthcoming for the American 
orchestras. The Boston Symphony Orchestra was a dead 
loss to its promoter for years. But after it had educated 
the public of Boston and made itself famous throughout the 
United States it was able to pay its way. The orchestra 
which has to depend on the support of a musically unedu- 
cated public for its existence must go to the wall. 

That is why it is so difficult to establish good orchestras 
in the smaller cities of England, In America there are 
enough rich men in every city to back an orchestra, and 
many of even the smaller cities are anxious to rival the 
metropolis in musical attractions. Are there symphony 
orchestras in Bradford and Birmingham to rival the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, the Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, the New Queen's Hall Orchestra, the Albert Hall 
Orchestra? Bradford and Birmingham are much larger 
than some of the American cities which pride themselves on 
their symphony orchestras. America has proved over and 
over again that money spent in educating the public is not 
lost 
During the past six months I have changed my opinions. 
{ find British conductors of the highest class conducting 
magnificent orchestras composed almost exclusively of 
British musicians, Where are the great orchestras of 
American musicians, conducted by Americans? Yet the 
American orchestras are better advertised in England than 
the English orchestras are advertised in America. I was 
in New York when the London Symphony Orchestra played 
there, not under the direction of a British conductor, but 
of Arthur Nikisch, whose reputation in America had been 
made years before, when he was the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the British orchestra 
played no British compositions in New York. Incidentally, 
I may mention that it'was American money which took the 
British orchestra to America, and American money which 
sent the New York Symphony Orchestra to Europe. The 
credit for the enterprise must certainly go to the United 
States. 

British vocalists, pianists, violinists, however, do not visit 
the United States as often as they should. The best British 
artists have all the engagements they can fulfil in England. 
The comforts of English living, the short railway journeys, 


new music 


the familiar concert rooms filled with friends, are apparently 
too attractive to be forsaken for a long sea voyage, railway 
journeys that may last for several days, the vicissitudes of 
strange manners and customs, and the uncertain sympathies 
of unfamiliar audiences. British musicians seem to think 
with Sydney Smith that “all lives lived out of London are 
mistakes: more or less grievous—but mistakes.” I think, 
nevertheless, that British musical artists should travel in 
America much more than they do at present. In the first 
place, they will increase the respect of Americans for 
British musical art. In the second place, they will open up 
a mine of wealth for themselves as soon as the generous 
and money spending public of the United States learns 
their worth, In the third place, they will return to England 
better artists, with broader views and a wider experience. 
Pursuit oF Art. 

I have lived so long on both sides of the Atlantic that I 
can feel at home in either England or the United States, 
and I believe it is as good for the British artist to sail up 
the lordly Hudson, to see the amazing skyline of the Man- 
hattan shore, to watch the rush and hear the roar of the 
pulsating city, to gaze in wonder at office buildings as high 
as the Victoria Tower piled on the dome of St. Paul's, to 
feast his eyes on the indescribable blaze of Broadway's 
electric signs, as it is for the American visitor to roam 
through the endless labyrinth of London’s streets, to feel 
the unfamiliar charm of old literary haunts and ancient 
landmarks and the romance of two thousand years of his- 
tory, to see the loveliness of English flowers and the glory 
of green, to revel in the pageantry of colors on buildings, 
in shop windows, and over the moving vehicles. Many a 
British musician would be the better for a dash of Ameri- 
can vitality and independence, and I have met some Amer- 
ican musicians who certainly would not be injured by a 
modicum of the best English culture. 

I have no patience with those musicians, American or 
British, who decry the United States for being so pre- 
eminently a money earning rather than an art producing 
nation. What would ancient Rome have been if she had 
not bought and imported the art of Greece? And if Amer- 
ica is as inartistic as some critics assert, how could she 
ever become artistic if she had not the money to attract 
to her shores more famous musical artists than are to be 
found in any other land at the present moment? When 
anything has to be done it is the man with money who must 
do it. The worshipper of art pure and undefiled is a help- 
less creature when enterprises of great pith and moment 
have to be launched. Oddly enough, the musical news- 
papers in England wail in unison whenever a British organ- 
ist is paid a greatly increased salary to take charge of an 
organ in America. What harm does more money do to an 
organist who is making friends for English art abroad? 
Germany must lose ten musicians for every one musician 
that England loses. And Germany's musical reputation is 
at least ten times as high as England's. 

England is as Anglo-Saxon today as she ever was in 
times past. The United States is becoming less Anglo- 
Saxon every day. The original Nordic stock is disappear- 
ing as inevitably in that sunnier and hotter climate as it 
passed away in ancient India and early Greece. In India it 
left religious romances and the caste system. In Greece 
it left philosophy, poetry, art. In America it has planted 
the English language. But the new blood from many races 
which is increasing steadily in the United States does not 
flow from English hearts. It may be natural for the British 
nation to think of the United States as one of the daugh- 
ters of England. The fact remains, however, that most 
Americans do not consider themselves descendants of Eng- 
lish ancestors. The sentimental tie which binds the United 
States to England does not bind England to the United 
States. All the more reason, therefore, have British musical 
artists for making friends in America. 


; Ritheniie 

ON BEHALF OF ORGANISTS 

In many churches the organist is entirely at the 
mercy of the clergy. If the presiding clergyman 
removes to another church the organist cannot be 
sure of pleasing the incoming clergyman and he 
lives in constant dread of losing not merely his 
position as organist, but all the teaching connection 
he has formed by years of hard and steady work. 
This teaching connection is usually worth more to 
him than his church salary. Churches rarely pay 
well. They cannot, as a matter of fact, with the 
exception of a few fashionable city churches. To 
live at all, the organist nearly always has to do 
something else. But if he and the clergyman are 
temperamentally illmated, he is the one to be dis- 
missed. The church is primarily a place of worship 
and not a concert hall. It is only right therefore 
that the clergyman should hold a higher rank in 
the church than the organist holds. But we think 
that the clergyman is inclined to overrate his draw- 
ing power very frequently. No clergyman likes to 
think that the large congregation has been drawn into 
the church for any other reason than to hear the 
sermon. Very well, then, why have the expense of 
an organ and an organist, a choir and a music library? 
Let the clergy do away with music altogether and 
give their congregations the eloquence of religious 
preaching. Erasmus wanted the music of his day 
banished from the churches, It is nearly 400 years 
since he wrote the Latin of these translated sen- 
tences : 

{ Modern church music is so constructed that the congrega- 
tion cannot hear one distinct word of it. The choristers do not 
understand what they are singing, yet according to priests 
and monks it constitutes the whole of religion. Why will 


they not listen to St. Paul? In college or monastery it is 
still the same: music, nothing but music. There was no mu- 
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sic in St. Paul’s time. Words were then pronounced plainly. 
Words nowadays mean nothing. _ They are mere sounds 
striking upon the ear, and men are to leave their work and 
go to church to listen to worse noises than were ever heard 
in Greek or Roman theater. Money must be raised to buy 
organs and train boys to squeal and to learn no other thing 
that is good for them. 

And so he goes on, complaining all the time about 
the music which took up so much time which should 
have been given to preaching. But he seems to 
overlook the fact that the congregation likes the 
music and that the preaching without the music 
would not draw the same audiences into the 
churches. The organist and his musical assistants 
are a very important part of the church’s attrac- 
tions, whether the clergy like the fact or not. And 
it is because of the high importance of the organist 
in the service of the church that we write in his 
defence. 

Mere common decency and justice demand that 
as long as the church does not pay the organist an 
adequate salary it should not have the power of 
taking away all his means of earning his living. 
Both the clergyman and the organist should be 
managed by a committee of which neither the cler- 
gyman nor the organist is a member. But it is a 
scandal that, at this period of the earth’s civilization, 
the clergyman, who does not pay one cent of the 
organist’s salary, should have the authority to ask 
for his resignation. By what possible means can a 
clergyman, of any denomination, know more about 
the music the congregation desires to hear than a 
committee selected from the congregation knows? 
According to the testimony of the united clergy, 
the “preaching of the word” is the important thing 
and not the organ playing or the organist. 

We have nothing whatever to say about the re- 
ligious side of the question. That is entirely out 
of our province. Our duty is to defend the organ- 
ist and insist on the importance of his work in the 
religious services of all denominations. No doubt 
the clergy will say that we are prejudiced in favor 
of our own art and are unable to estimate justly 
the same value of it in the church. Let us call in an 
impartial judge. Surely John Milton, who was a 
great scholar and poet, and neither a clergyman nor 
a musician, is as impartial a judge as anyone could 
desire. What did he ask for when he went to 
church? We quote from a reprint of the 1673 
edition : 

But let my due feet never fail, 

To walk the studious Cloysters pale, 
And love the high embowed Roof, 

With antick Pillars massy proof, 

And storied Windows richly dight, 
Casting a dimm religious light. 

There let the pealing Organ blow, 

To the full voic’d Quire below 

In Service high, and Anthems cleer, 

As may with sweetnes through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes. 

Milton’s praise is all for the organ and the choir. 
They were the means of bringing all heaven before 
his eyes. And, with all due respect to clergymen in 
general, we assert that the organ and the choir draw 
vastly more people into the church than many of 
the religious teachers like to believe. 

We very gladly acknowledge that there are num- 
bers of clergymen who recognize the value of music 
in religious services and do all in their power for 
its advancement. Yet the organist in too many in- 
stances is left practically at the mercy of the clergy- 
man, and an unmusical successor has the power to 
dismiss an organist who has been a great benefactor 
to the church for many years. 

Op 
CREDIT TO AMERICA 

An echo of the past is the cable dispatch an- 
nouncing the debut at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, 
of Mignon Nevada, who is said to have won success 
as Mimi in “La Boheme,” a credit to any singer at 
the Opéra-Comique, where “Boheme” has a long and 
honorable tradition. She is the daughter of Emma 
Nevada, one of the first American opera singers to 
win international fame, a generation or so ago. She 
has been trained entirely by her mother, whose 
maiden name was Emma Nixon, who adopted the 
name of her native state for professional use and 
is the wife of Dr. Palmer, an Englishman. 

—_—_ >—_—_ 
DIVINITY AND DINNER 

Just to remind us, perhaps, that they were human, 
Beethoven ate meat with his fingers, and Wagner 
grunted and snorted when he took his food. Di- 
vinity and dinner. 

——---@—-—-- 


Natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study. (Francis Bacon, “Essays,” 


1597-) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY CONTINUES WITH 
SUCCESS AT THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


*LOHENGRIN,” SEPTEMBER 24. 


The much heralded and once postponed “Lohengrin” 
performance took place September 24, but unfortunateiy it 
ended at such a late hour that the present reviewer could 
not remain until the end and so was deprived of hearing 
tne entire performance. 

Be it said at once that the representation was excellent 
throughout and downright astonishing in view of the 
comparatively short time of preparation. No signs of 
haste or carelessness were apparent and the work was 
given completely with the exception of a few minor omis- 
sions and the elimination of the quintet. The scenery was 
adequate and convincing, and the stage management fol- 
lowed familiar traditions. Not even the most ardent Wag- 
nerite could detect any lack of devotion or reverence on 
the part of any person connected with the performance. 

Ernest Knoch, at the conductor’s desk, was a tower of 
strength, and deserves unlimited praise. He got the ut- 
most out of his orchestra and chorus and demonstrated 
his authoritative knowledge of the score at all times. 
He achieved many beautiful efforts in tonal shading and 
several stirring moments in the bix climaxes. His baton 
was a wonderful assurance and anchor to everyone on 
the stage and in the orchestral pit. 

Anna Fitziu was a wonderful surprise and a great de- 
light. She looked a picture of loveliness and was gowned 
with rare taste. She had sung Elsa many times in Europe 
(in Italian) and of course she was at ease in the role 
both as to voice and action. Her voice was suited ideally 
in the Wagnerian music and she made most artistic use 
of every opportunity. There was never any undue stress- 
ing of volume, nor any supersentimentality. Her vocal 
style was a compromise between the German and Italian 
methods—much in the manner of the De Reszke, Nordica, 
Lehmann and others who believe that Wagner sounds best 
when he is sung and not declaimed, chanted, or shouted. 
The poetry and dignity of the Elsa character were por- 
trayed convincingly by Miss Fitziu. She sang her several 
solo numbers splendidly. The audience acclaimed her in 
no uncertain manner. 

Giuseppe Agostini, without a Lohengrin voice, did some 
good lyric singing. His acting lacked in heroic impres- 
siveness. Stella De Mette was a very fiery and deeply 
tragic Ortrud, who understood her part well and sang 
with tremendous temperamental and musical intensity, 

Mario Valle had quite the Wagnerian voice, appearance, 
style and delivery as the King. Pietro De Biasi, an 
ettective Telramund, and Manuel Lopez, the Herald, com- 
pleted the cast. 


DovusLe BILL, SerpreMBER 28. 


The favorite double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” aitracted a large audience to the Manhattan 
Opera House on Tuesday evening, September 28. In the 
Mascagni opera Alice Gentle was the star. Miss Gentle 
has sung tne role of Santuzza in many cities throughou 
the country and she has been called one of the best San- 
tuzza’s of the present day—a claim to which she is right- 
fully entitled. Her impersonation of the dramatic figure 
was masterly—gripping. There was never one dull mo- 
ment while she was on the stage. If her acting was su- 
perb, her singing was none the less impressive. There 
was a delightful warmth and richness in her tones and 
she delivered her lines with the skill and style that one as- 
sociates with an artist of the first rank. Seeing Alice 
Gentle in a role that is well suited to her and witnessing 
her splendid achievement made one regret that when she 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company she 
was not given the opportunity she deserved to display her 
talents. 

Eugenio Cibilli was an acceptable Turiddu, although 
one could hardly forgive him for rushing out on the stage 
to share in the applause that was not intended for him. 
May Barron, who possesses a lovely contralto voice, was 
an attractive Lola; Alice Homer was the Mama Lucia, 
and Nicola D'Amico the Alfio. Merola conducted. 

Despite the fact that Madelein Keltie sang and acted 
the part of Nedda so charmingly and was deserving of 
the applause of her friends, the real success of the little 
tragedy was Vincente Ballester, who was the Tonio, His 
rendition of the prologue brought forth so much applause 
that he was obliged to repeat part of it. After the first 
act, when Miss Keltie and Giuseppe Carallo, the Canio, 
were acknowledging their applause, cries of “Ballester” 
made it necessary to call the baritone from his dressing 
room to appease the demands of the enthusiastic admirers. 
Others in the cast were Amendeo Baldi as Harlequin and 
Nicola D’Amico as Silvio. Sodero conducted. 

“Faust,” SEPTEMBER 29. 

Great interest centered about the appearance of Mar- 
guerite Namara in “Faust” as presented by the San Carlo 
Opera Company on Wednesday evening, September 29. 
Well might it be so! Mme. Namara is one of the best 
known of the younger artists now before the public. Two 
seasons ago she sang with the Chicago Opera Association 
in New York and made a very favorable impression, so 
that her many friends were anxious to see what she would 
do with a role that seemed ideally suited to her, namely 
Marguerite in the Gounod opera. Her impersonation of 
the role was excellent in many ways. She not only looked 
very lovely in her tasteful costumes, but acted exceedingly 
well. Her singing stood out as being the best during the 
evening, although Ballester came in for his share of the 
honors. Possessing a lyric soprano voice of much bril- 
liancy and color, and of great flexibility, Mme. Namara 
lost none of the opportunities to display these qualifica- 
tions. After the second act, she was given a noisy recep- 
tion, especially from the Italians, who joined in with their 
cries of “Bis.” Mme. Namara’s ‘finest work, however, was 
in the Prison Scene. 

Vincente Ballester, as Valentine, was fine, both vocally 
and otherwise. Pietro De Biasi made an _ imposing 
Mephistopheles while Phillado Senagro, who replaced 
Corallo, sang fairly well but was sadly lacking in appear- 
ance. The part of Siebel was in the capable hands of May 
Barron, who was charming in appearance. Alice Homer 


and Manuel Perez were entrusted with the roles of Mar- 
tha and Wagner, respectively. Merola conducted. 
“La Forza Det Destino,” SEPTEMBER 30. 


An excellent cast presented “La Forza Del Destino” at 
the Manhattan on Thursday evening, the outstanding stars, 
however, being Stella Demette as Preziosilla, Bettina Free- 
man as Leonora, and the always dependable Vincente 
Ballester as Don Carlos. It was a splendid performance 
and the singing and acting throughout were good, Others 
in the cast were Cervi as the Marchese, Agostini as Don 
Alvaro, De Biasi as Padre Quardiano, Alice Homer as 
Curra, and Baldi as Trabuco. Merola conducted. 

“La Traviata,” OcToBer 1. 


Lydia Lipkowska, whose singing and acting at the Man- 
hattan during the past few weeks has aroused no little 
pleasing comment and interest, again was heard at the old 
Hammerstein house, this time in the role of Violetta in 
“La Traviata.” Hers is an unusual bit of work in this 
role, and that the audience appreciated and liked her por- 
trayal was evidenced on a number of occasions. The 
principal arias she sang beautifully and her individuality 
was marked throughout the entire performance. She is 
indeed a star to be reckoned with. The rest of the cast 
was made up of Cibelli as Alfredo, Emma Noe as Flora, 
Alice Homer as Annina, Baldi as Gastone, Valle as Gior- 
gio, Cetti as the baron, and Cervi as the doctor. Sodero 
conducted. 

“CARMEN,” OcTopeR 2 (MATINEE). 

One of the best Carmens heard by the writer in New 
York in a long time was Alice Gentle, who was selected 
to portray the title role of Bizet’s popular opera at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Saturday afternoon last. Al- 
though the possessor of a beautiful voice and a clever 
ability to act the role, she also looked the part. The audi- 
ence appreciated her work exceedingly as was demon- 
strated by its tremendous applause. Cibelli sang the role 
of Don Jose, Valle the part of Escamillo, and Madelein 
Keltie, while a bit nervous at first, later proved a capable 
(Micaela. Others in the cast were Becker as Zuniga, 
D'Amico as Morales, Morosini as Frasquita, Alice Homer 
as Mercedes, Cervi as I] Dancairo, and Baldi as El Remen- 
dado. Merola conducted. It was one of the best perform- 
ances the writer has heard the Gallo forces give. 

“Arpa,” OcroBer 2 (EVENING). 

The ever popular “Aida,” as might have been expected, 
drew a sold-out house at the Manhattan, Saturday even- 
ing—not alone because of its beautiful music and inter- 
esting story, but also because Marie Rappold was adver- 
tised to appear in the title role. It goes without saying 
that the former Metropolitan star was accorded a great 
welcome when she made her appearance, and was obliged 
to bow many times at the close of the first act. She was 
in fine voice and was splendidly supported by Stella De 
Mette as Amneris, who is fine in the role, and Vincente 
Ballester who, as Amonasro, shared in the honors of the 
evening. Others in the cast were Corallo as Radames, 
Cervi as the King and De Biasi as Ramfis. Merola con 
ducted. 


Harry Cyphers Leaves Detroit for Charlton 


It is announced that Harry Cyphers, manager of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra since its organization, has 
resigned, effective November 1, and on that date will be- 
come associated with the managerial office of Loudon 
Charlton, New York. Mr. Cyphers’ well directed and un- 
tiring efforts were largely responsible for the splendid 
success which the Detroit orchestra won in so short a 
time. His successor has not yet been announced. 


Josie Pujol Plays at Locust Valley 


A complete success was scored by Josie Pujol when she 
appeared at a musicale at the home of Mrs. Henry Whiton 
at Locust Valley, Long Island, on Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 26. The young violinist played her various selec- 
tions with much expression and drew from her instrument 
a large warm tone. 


Hungarian Pianist to Debut Here 


Among the early debuts of the season will be that of « 
young Hungarian pianist named Nyredghazi, who will 
play at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, October 18 
He is a pupil of Erno Dohnanyi. 


When Hempel Sings 
When Hempel sings, ah! bliss divine. 
A wealth of beauty in each line 
Enriches your whole world and mine 
And solace brings ; 

For on a silver sea of song 

In ecstasy we sail along 

Where memories and day dreams throng, 
When Hempel sings. 





“Long, Long Ago,” that ballad blest, 

She gives in tones the tenderest, 

While strongly stir within each breast 
Rememberings ; 

For, as her clear notes ebb and flow, 

The present’s dim; the past, aglow; 

Each heart recalls its “long ago,” 
When Hempel sings. 


Her lullabies steal on the air 

As gently as a mother’s prayer ; 

Tired eyelids close, content that care 
No longer clings; 

While upward floats “Ave Maria,” 

So strangely sweet, divinely dear, 

No doubt the angels stoop to hear, 


When Hempel sings. W.K. W. 


I SEE THAT— 


Max Bruch, the celebrated composer, is dead. 

Mishel Piastro proved himself a master of the violin at-his 
first New York recital. 

Nyredghazi, a Hungarian pianist, a pupil of Dohnanyi, will 
make his debut at Carnegie Hall, October 18. 

Harry Cyphers has resigned as manager of the Detroit Or- 
chestra to become an associate of Loudon Charlton. 
“The Cheat,” a motion picture, has been developed into an 

opera. 
Margaret Matzenauer thrilled 3,000 people at a recent Globe 
concert. 
The Chicago Opera Association has three new conductors 
Pietro Cimini, Gabriele Santini and Henry Morin 
Mildred Wellerson will make several appearances as soloist 
with the Cine innati Orchéstra. 

Miss Conan Doyle is visiting Mana-Zucca. 

Henry Hadley will conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, November 18. 

Leandro Campanari, together with three of his artist pupils, 
soon will sail for Italy. 

Florence Otis appeared in 170 concerts in her Coast to Coast 
tour last season. 

\ “Bluebird Hat of Happiness” has been designed for Mary 
Mellish. 

Namara will sing in New York a number of times this win- 


ter, 
The report that Harry Cyphers is to manage La Scala Or- 
chestra is erroneous. 
Arthur Kraft has returned to Chicago after three months’ 
work with Frank La Forge. 
Kerekjarto will arrive on the Olympic today. 
One of the features of the Malkin Music School is the fa 
culty recitals. 
Harriet Lark and Elda A. Boyer are presenting operas in 
story and song for Public Music Service, Inc 
Max Rosen appears with Godowsky and May Mukle at Car 
negie Hall, October 23. 
A — survey of Oregon is being worked out by John J 
Landsbury. 
James Goddard is booked for twenty engagements this 
month. 
Music lovers of Norfolk, Va., will hear many prominent art 
ists during the season. 
Emma Thursby will soon return from California. 
Edwin Grasse’s new organ sonata was performed at St 
Thomas’ P. E. Church, New York, September 25, 
Carl Dufft’s estate was appraised at $7,443 
Kubelik will make his first appearance with orchestra in 
America with the National Symphony 
Toscanini has asked Frances Alda to sing next season at the 
opening of La Scala Opera in Milan. 
Paul Stoeving has been engaged as head of the violin de 
partment of the New York School of Music and Arts 
F. X. Arens has closed his summer course at Portland and 
after two weeks’ rest will go to San Diego. 
Aborn Opera School artists recently gave “Faust” at the 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 
Paul Althouse sang for the Convention of the American 
Legion at Cleveland. 
John O'Sullivan will sing for the Knights of Columbus at 
the Auditorium in Rochester, November 12. 
Arthur Middleton participated in the Jenny Lind Centennial 
Concert at Carnegie Hall last night. 
Grace Kerns will appear in joint recital with Stopak at 
Troy, N. Y., October 12. 
The leadership of the German opera is in the hands of Alex 
ander Zemlinsky. 
Margaret Romaine has started a long concert tour 
Anna Fitziu is a “tireless’ artist. 
The Carl Fischer Company is publishing five new songs by 
Max Bruch. 
“The Sicilian,” by Hugo Leichtentritt, an ex-student of Har 
vard, was successfully produced in Germany, 
Alma B eck sang in Parker’s “Hora Novissima” at the Wor- 
cester Festival. 
Thelma .Given will give a recital in Carnegie Hall, Octo 
ber 27. 
Bell Ritchie, president of the Fresno Musical Club, helped 
to put Fresno, Cal., on the musical map. 
Klibansky’s summer master class in Seattle created wide at 
tention. 
Bernard Ferguson sang to about 1,000,000 people last season. 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini are married, 
Albert Wolff is at work on a new opera, the libretto for 
which was written by Jean Prudhomme. 
Worcester (Mass.) is holding its sixty-second music fes 
tival. 
Richard Burgin, the new concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony, has arrived from Norway. 
Carlo Buonamici, the well known Boston pianist, died sud- 
denly on September 30. 
Elias Breeskin will return from Australia about October 16. 
Sousa and his band appear in Chicago at the Auditorium 
Theater, October 24. 
Rosina Storchio has been engaged to sing with the Chicago 
Opera Association, 
Christine Langenhan starts an extensive concert tour the 
early part of this month. 
Alessandro Bonci arrived in New York from Europe last 
Sunday on board the Imperator. 
Marguerite Fontrese sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
clad in her Red Cross costume, at a block party, 
Agide Jacchia will conduct the Boston Cecelia Society dur 
ing the season, 
Nashville, Tenn., now has an orchestra of about seventy 
players. 
Yvonne De Tréville has returned from abroad 
A new edition of Opera Stories, edited by Henry L 
Mason, has just been published by the Willis Music 
Company. 
Andre Tolah will give his first New York recita! in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of October 16. 
Milan Roder has returned to the metropolis and reopened 
his studios at 46 East Seventy-fifth street 
Kerekjarto is expected to arrive on the Olympic today 
Godowsky will play his latest work, “Triakontameron,” at 
Carnegie Hall, October 11. 
Tetrazzini is due to return to this country the end of the 
month. G. N. 
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A Boomerang 


\ young soldier recently discharged from a hospital in 
Asheville, N. C., was telling a lady whom he was visiting 
about the Music Festival held there last August and how 


ROBERT QUAIT, 
Tenor, 


soloists had, at considerable inconvenience, 
to sing for the convalescent soldiers at the 
He said that the artist sang until he was hoarse; 
then, when his would not permit further singing, 
he gave a talk which made a deep impression by its sin- 
cerity. It so chanced that the lady was an official of a 
prominent musical club and was naturally very curious 
to know the name of the artist, who happened to be Robert 
Quait. The result is that the tenor is to appear with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, January 12, 1921. 


Michel Piastro Makes Debut 


Leopold Auer has yet to provide the musical world with 
a disappointment. Michel Piastro, who made jis debut at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 3, is the last 
of the long line of Auer pupils to be heard here, but his 
case is decidedly different from the others, for he has been 
away from the Auer studio for a number of years, and, 
playing with uniform success in several other countries, 


one of the 
stayed over 
hospital 
voice 
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came to America a full fledged, independent artist—and a 
very fine one at that. 

All the tricks he has, as he showed in the Wieniawski 
“Russian Carnival,” but one feels that they mean little to 
him. He is pre- eminently the musician, a fact that be- 
came clear with the very first movement of the Handel E 
major sonata, which opened the program. No more styl- 
istic, finished, rounded violin playing has been heard here 
in a long time, and the fine impression which the sonata 
made was strengthened by his splendid playing of the 
Goldmark concerto, a work rarely played in New York. 
It was in this work, less severe than the Handel, that one 
noticed particularly Mr. Piastro’s rich, large, full, pene- 
trating tone, always perfectly controlled and modulated to 
suit the musical demands of the moment—best of all, al- 
ways strictly in tune. That his bow and finger technic is 
entirely adequate goes without saying. But it is evidently 


as a player of the highest musicianship and the happy pro- 
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ducer of a most unusually noble tone that Mr. Piastro has 
won his fame. It seems as if there were vioiin virtuosos 
in excess today, but there is always room for such a one 
as Mr. Piastro. 

Other program numbers were a Glazounoff “Medita- 
tion,” Wieniawski’s “Valse Caprice,” and Glit:ka’s “Lark” 
song, transcribed by Balakireff and retranscribed by Auer. 
The audience filled the hall and did not hesitate to show 
enthusiastic approval of the artist, insisting upon numer- 
ous encores. 


Reuter a Popular Duo-Art Artist 


Rudolph Reuter has made some new and interesting 
records for the Duo-Art player piano. The popular bour- 
ree in B minor, Bach-Saint-Saéns; Pachulski’s “Harmonie 
du Soir” and Victor Saar’s ‘ ‘Sous. Bois” will be edited by 
the Aeolian Company within a month. Felix Borowski’s 
prelude in A flat and “Night” from Nathaniel Dett’s suite, 
“In the Bottoms,” whose “Juba” dance has achieved such 
popularity, are also being finished for early publication. 
Mr. Reuter is one of the Duo-Art’s most popular artists 


and his intimate knowledge of the mechanics of the instru- - 


ment enable him to get all possible artistic effects into the 
rolls. 
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THE WAGNER-GALLI-CURCI SUIT 


The filing last week in the Supreme Court of New York 
of the answer of Amelita Galli-Curci to the complaint of- 
Charles L. Wagner revealed some interesting figures as to 
the earning power of such an artist. In his complaint, Mr. 
Wagner alleges that, from Jantary 1, 1920, up to the date 
of filing his complaint, August 13, Mme. Galli-Curci had 
collected $150,000 from concert engagements and had _re- 
ceived $60,000 for the opera season of 1919-20. On these 
sums, he claims, according to his contract, which is appended 
to the complaint, $30,000 (20 per cent.) from concert tak- 
ings and $6,000 (10 per cent.) on the operatic salary. 

Beside this, Mr. Wagner claims $250,000 damages, alleg- 
ing that on April 11, 1920, Mme. Galli-Curci, without cause 
or provocation, broke her contract with him by refusing 
further to perform any of the terms of her agreement, and 
thereby was guilty of a breach of the said agreement, caus- 
ing him great damage. 

In her answer, Mme. Galli-Curci admits that she received 
$60,000 for singing in opera during the season of 1919-20, and 
she admits that Mr. Wagner demanded $36,000 commission 
from her, none of which has been paid. She denies that Mr. 
Wagner has duly performed all his obligations under the 
contract (dated November 30, 1918, and running for five 
years) up to April 11, 1920, and that the money, therefore, 
is not due him. 

Attorneys for Mr. Wagner are House, Grossman and 
Vorhaus, New York; for Mme. Galli-Curci, Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett, also of New York. 


Busy Recital Season for Kraft 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, has returned to Chicago, after three 
months’ work with Frank La Forge, with whom he has 
been preparing his recital programs for this coming sea- 
son. Mr. Kraft will give his recital in Chicago the even- 
ing of November 8 at Orchestra Hall under the manage- 
ment of Wessells & Vogeli. His New York debut, under 
the management of Wolfsohn Bureau, will.take place the 
evening of December 10 at the Town Hall, a new recital 
hall on Forty-third street just west of Sixth avenue, and 
about three minutes’ walk from Aeolian Hall. On De- 
cember 13, Mr. Kraft will make his Boston debut at Jor- 
dan Hall under the management of Wendell Luce. Mr. 
La Fore will accompany Mr. Kraft at these recitals. 


Arens’ Activities on the Pacific Coast 


F. X. Arens, the voice specialist and conductor, is fin- 
ishing his fifth season as instructor at the Calbreath studio, 
Portland, Ore., where he has been extremely busy. At its 
concltision, October 16, he will rest for a fortnight, and 
then return to San Diego, Cal., for a stay of six months, 
teaching his large and extremely competent class of sing- 
ers. A special feature of the San Diego group of students 
will be classes in interpretation and repertory for advanced 
singers. At these lessons the singers will appear before all 
their fellow students, when criticisms and corrections are 
passed before the class, A very wide range of compositions 
will be passed upon, including all epochs of music plus 
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Marguerite Namara, sang the role of Marguerite. She sang it well and acted it 
Her voice is particularly suited to this part as it is flexible and was 
under perfect control, losing none of its charm and beauty in piano passages. The 
“Jewel Song” is usually applauded whether sung well or not, for audiences insist 
on approving the things with which they are familiar. But Miss Namara really did 
justice to this most delightful bit of Gounod’s music 
and deserved the enthusiasm.—Evening ‘Post, 


September 30. 


Marguerite Namara did the best singing of the evening and the role fitted her 
voice, which is true and brilliant.—Evening Globe, Sept. 30. 


She astonished a rather critical audience with her trill, 
youthful quality, and her last ringing top note in the 
Namara has the gift of making people believe that love is, after all, a great and won- 
Sept. 30. 


derful surprise to her.—Evening Mail, 


The best singing of the evening was done by Marguerite Namara in the role of 
It is a role which fits her voice, which is fresh, agile and brilliant.—New 


Marguerite. 
York Times. 


One of the outstanding features of the eight hours of Opera was the appearance 
It is not too much to say that she is ideally 
suited to the part and adequately realized the vocal, visual and dramatic require- 


of Marguerite Namara as Marguerite. 


ments.—New York American. 


Marguerite Namara made the beautiful Marguerite one would expect of her, sing- 


ing in splendid voice.—Telegraph. 


Marguerite Namara was a creditable eT in “Faust.”—Telegram. 


She was by far the best looking Marguerite we have ever seen, and sang in style 
and with the clearest of enunciation—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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NEW CONCERT-MASTER 
FOR BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Richard Burgin, a Pupil of Auer, the Choice—Widely 
Known as Virtuose — Singing Societies Active — 
Agide Jeechia tc Conduct Cecilia Chorus—Sun- 
day Concerts at Opera House—First Sym- 
phony Program — Pupils of Hubbard 
and Frank in Jordan Hall Concert 

toston, Mass., October 3, 1920.—Richard Burgin, the new 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, arrived 
in this city from Norway last Thursday and was on hand 
for the first rehearsal Friday in preparation for the opening 
of the season, October 8 and 9. 

Although born in Warsaw and of Polish parentage, Mr. 
Burgin has spent the greater part of his musical career in 
Russia and Scandinavia. At the age of five he began to 
study the violin, his first teacher being Lotti, who, with 
Kreisler, was a fellow pupil of Missart, the French teacher 
of the Wieniawski school. When thirteen years old Burgin 
came to this country and attracted considerable attention in 
New York by his recitals in Carnegie Hall. It was in that 
city that he first heard and admired the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This, however, is his first visit to Boston, 

In 1908 the young violinist began four years of training 
under Leopold Auer at Petrograd. Then followed a concert 
tour of Russia, Poland, Finland and Scandinavia, during 
which he was heard both as concertmaster and as soloist. 
He has played under Max Fiedler and Arthur Nikisch, for 
mer conductors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, also 
under Richard Strauss and Schneevoight, the Finnish con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society in Stockholm. While in 
Stockholm he organized the Richard Burgin Quartet and the 
Philharmonic Society of Christiania. 

Mr. Burgin continues a truly remarkable line of concert- 
masters, from Kneisel to Fradkin, and his performance in 
the important post for which he has been selected will be 
watched with no little interest. It was the string section, 
rather than the orchestra, which was disrupted by the un- 
fortunate conflict of last spring; and upon the new concert- 
master will devolve the responsible task of reorganizing that 
division of the’ orchestra up to the standards of its tradi 
tional glories. 

Acipe Jaccnita Witt Heap Cecizia. 

Awide Jacchia, the popular conductor of the Boston Sym 
phony “Pop” concerts, will train and conduct the choir of 
the Cecilia Society during the forthcoming season. Mr. 
Jacchia, who is also director of the new and rapidly grow- 
ing Boston Conservatory of Music, has proven his mettle as 
operatic and symphonic conductor, both in this country and 
abroad, and he will doubtless be equally successful as a lead- 
er of choral forces. The trustees of the Cecilia are very 
fortunate jndeed to obtain his services. Rehearsals have al 
ready begun in preparation for an early production of “The 
Damnation of Faust.” 

Stemert’s Concerts at Orera House. 

The following concerts, have already been arranged by 
Albert Steinert for Sunday afternoons at the Boston Opera 
House: December 19, Mary Garden, soprano, and Gutia 
Casini, cellist; January 9, Jan Kubelik, violinist, and Gladys 
Axman, soprano; January 16, Frances Alda, soprano, and 
Charles Hackett, tenor; January 23, Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto, and Alfred Cortot, pianist; March 27, Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano, and Raoul Vidas, violinist; and Rosa Raisa, 
soprano, assisted by Giacomo Rimini, baritone, for a Sun- 
day in February. 

Activities OF OTHER SINGING SOCIETIES, 

The men’s choir of the Apollo Club will give four con- 
certs in Jordan Hall this season—on Tuesday evenings, No- 
vember 16, January 11, March 8 and April 26. The fourth 
concert will be the 250th in the history of the club, which 
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will this year celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. Mmes. 
Hudson-Alexander and Williams have already been en- 
gaged as assisting artists. Emil Mollenhauer enters upon 
his nineteenth year as the conductor. 

The Philharmonic Choir, which was organized last year, is 
now affiliated with the Boston Music Education League. It 
will give two concerts: Gounod’s “Faust” sans dramatic ac- 
tion and paraphernalia, at Jordan Hall on January 6, and 
another in April with a program including the prize winning 
piece offered last year by the Choir, together with additional 
music by American composers. 

First SyMPHONY PROGRAM. 

Pierre Monteux’s first program at the Boston Symphony 
concerts will open with Beethoven’s eighth symphony and 
close with Liszt’s dramatic tone-poem, “Tasso.” Two novel 
pieces supply the remainder of the program: a fantasia for 
orchestra by Leken, and Pierné’s orchestral arrangement of 
Cesar Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale and Fugue.” 

Husparp AND Frank Pupits Sina. 

Harry E. Delmore, a tenor from the studio of Arthur J. 
Hubbard, and Edwin H. S. Boatner, a baritone coaching 
with Alfred R. Frank at the new Boston Conservatory, 
were members of a quartet which gave an interesting con- 
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cert last Thursday evening, September 30, at Jordan Hall. 
The other singers were Revelle Hughes, soprano, of New 
York, and Marion Anderson, contralto, of Philadelphia. 
William S. Lawrence, an accomplished pianist, assisted the 
singers. 
The quartet gave a praiseworthy performance of Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden.” Individually, the singers 
were heard in operatic airs from Verdi, Massenet and Bem- 
berg, and in songs by Dett, Burleigh, Tschaikowsky and 
Cadman. A good sized audience was warmly sore 


Rudolph Bochco Masters Difficult Program 


Rudolph Bochco, the young. Russian violinist, made his 
debut Saturday afternoon, October 2, at Carnegie Hall, 
scoring a real success. His splendid execution in his ren- 
dition of a varied and difficult program seems to foretell 
a coming master. The audience was delighted and showed 
high appreciation by its applause, calling the artist back 
again and again. He responded with three extra numbers. 
Alexander Stock was at the piano, and proved himself a 
thoroughly competent collaborator, especially m the diffi- 
cult suite by Sinding, in which he shared honors with the 
violinist. 
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Blanche Goode to Give Chicago Recital 


Blanche Goode, the pianist, after spending most of the 
summer quietly with her parents at her home in Hunting- 
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ton, Ind., where she devoted a good part of her time to 


‘ developing the repertory which she is to play this season, 


returned to Smith College, Northampton, Mass., when 
the term opened, to resume her work as head of the piano 
department there. She will be kept busy at Northampton 
until the Christmas recess, but will then go West to give 
a series of recitals in Kansas and Missouri during the end 
of December and the beginning of January, and will also 
appear in recital at Kimball Hall, Chicago, on December 
28, under the management of F. Wight Neumann. 


Rev. Joseph M. Congedo, 
Leader and Organizer 


One of the most inspiring personalities in New York is 
Rev. Joseph M. Congedo, rector of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart and founder and director of the Summer Home for 
the Italian children of New York, St. Joseph’s Institute, at 
Hackettstown, N. J. He came to this country fifteen years 
ago and two years later was ordained for the Catholic min- 
istry, in which his strong and energetic nature, spiritual ten- 
dencies and oratorical gifts are making him a yearly in- 
creasing power for good. His eloquence in English as well 
as in his native language fits him in a special way for his 
exacting parochial duties. 

The claims of St. Joseph’s Institute are causing his ad- 
mirable influence to extend far beyond the limits of the 
east side of the American metropolis, and the great benefits 
in aid of St. Joseph’s Institute at Carnegie Hall on the 
evenings of October 13, 15 and 16, are evidence of his ex- 
ceptional executive ability and even electrical force on be- 
half of art as well as philanthropy in this community. In 
his promotion of the welfare of the institute he is fortunate 
in being associated with the Right Rev. Mons. Michael J. 
Lavelle, president; Cornelius Tiers, George Gillespie, Hon. 
John Freschi and Anthony Ferme. 

The villa at Hackettstown, chiefly in charge of the Sisters 
of the Sacred Doctrine, is surrounded by 217 acres of land, 
which afford not only an excellent playground for the chil- 
dren, but are productive as regards both vegetables and 
fruit. The young people, ranging in age from five to four- 
teen, play games, take walks, and enjoy their holidays to the 
fullest extent. The need for this summer home is very 
great, as there are thirteen hundred children in Rev. Joseph 
M. Congedo’s parish, and 200,000 Italian children in the 
city of New York. 


Frijsh Refuses Theatrical Offer 

Povla Frijsh, the Danish singer, has just declined to 
play the leading role in a Broadway production which is 
scheduled to make its appearance this season. Many art- 
ists, since the war, have broadened their art by departing 
from their single field and appearing in plays and moving 
pictures. 

The French training of Mme, Frijsh, which includes for 
the singer not only singing but acting and pantomime as 
well, has made her particularly suited for such a produc- 
tion, but she has declined the offer in favor of operatic 
and concert engagements this season, 


Wellerson to Play with Cincinnati Symphony 


Mildred Wellerson, the infant cellist vhose skill has 
evoked praise from Casals and the leader. of this art, has 
been engaged by Eugene Ysaye for a series of appearances 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra as soloist. 


Edwin Franko Goldman Concert October 10 


Edwin Franko Goldman, who, as conductor of the Gold- 
man Concert Band has appeared at many of the city hos- 
pitals, is to be heard with his band in concert at Carnegie 
Hall this Sunday evening, October 10. 
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WINIFRED PARKER, 
1 favorite Toronto contralto, who achieved new laurels at 
her New York dehut thia week. 





Helen Yorke and Leo Ornstein 
Appear with Russian Symphony 


Helen Yorke, soprano, and Leo Ornstein, pianist, were 
the soloists with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, last Sunday evening at the Lexington 


Theater. It was the third program of the series arranged 
for Sunday evenings under the auspices of the Musical 


Bureau of America, Inc., of which Misha Appelbaum is the 
leading spirit. The audience was large and most enthusias- 
tic and the work of the soloists evoked much applause. The 


orchestral numbers were also well rendered. 

The program opened with Vassilenko’s symphonic pic- 
tures—“Hyreus Nocturnus”—played by the orchestra. Then 
followed the MacDowell D minor concerto, in which Mr. 
Ornstein exhibited his splendid musicianship. The orches- 
tra added a group—“Ay Ouchinem” (Glazounoff), “Marche 
Miniature” (Tsehaikowsky), “Soldiers’ Song” (Altschuler), 
and “Trepak”’ (Rubinstein). 

Helen Yorke won tremendous applause after her excellent 
rendition of the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto.” Then 
the orchestra was heard again in “Orientale” for strings 
alone (Glazounoff), and ballet music (Glinka). The pro- 
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gram closed with two “Caucasian Sketches” (Ippolitoff- 
I vanoff ). 

A special tribute was paid to Conductor Altschuler after 
the performance of his own “Soldiers’ Song,” which had to 
be repeated, as was also the “Marche Miniature.” The 
soprano’s beautiful and flexible tones, as well as the fine 
technic of the pianist, were notable features of the concert. 


Stoeving Engaged by Sterner Institution 

The New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, founder and president, has specially ‘engaged Paul 
Stoeving, the eminent violin artist, author of various 
works on the violin, and pedagogue, as head of that de- 
partment, His name needs no introduction, for he is 
known wherever the violin is played. His books have been 
published in Europe and America, in translation abroad. 
His most recent work is “The Mastery of the Bow and 
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Bowing Subtleties” (Carl Fischer), which has aroused 
universal interest. 

Professor Stoeving received his training in Paris under 
the great Leonard, and is therefore, as to his style and 
achievements,. distinctly a representative of the Franco- 
Belgian school, which has produced so many famous play- 
ers. Concert tours in Europe and in America (coast to 
coast) early established his reputation as a violin vir- 
tuoso of the first rank. There followed sixteen years’ 
teaching at the Guildhall School of Music, and Trinity 
College, London, England, spreading his reputation over 
Europe as an eminent pedagogue. His first book, pub- 
lished when he was in London, was “The Art of Violin 
Bowi ig”; then came “The Story of the Violin,” in three 





PAUL STOEVING 
Head of violin department of the New York School of 
Music and Arts. 


parts, and which is considered a classic. The other books 
followed, with the result that as a writer on the subject 
of the violin in all its aspects, even fictional, he stands 
among the first today. Added to his great knowledge of 
the violin is a unique ability to instruct, to interest pupils 
from the outset, and this is based on his love for the in- 
strument which is his life-companion. He gets results, 
which is the great asset for a teacher. 


Many Concerts at Cincinnati Conservatory 


The coming season of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music gives every promise of being one of unusual interest 
in the matter of recitals and concerts. A consistent inten- 
tion to produce unfamiliar music and to depart from the 
beaten path has been received with satisfaction. The con- 
servatory has always offered a valuable series of concerts 
from the artist department of the school; this year the same 
instructive policy will be continued. Jean Verd and Mme. 
Lieszniewska, pianists of splendid attainments, will play two 
concerts of French music. In conjunction with Kirk Smith, 
cellist of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Verd 
will give two other concerts. 

Tirindelli’s return to the conservatory promises a season 
of orchestra concerts of especial interest and fineness. 
There will be six of these combined with the choral music 
of the conservatory. 

Thomas Kelly will offer lecture-recitals which will be 
illustrated by Mrs. Kelly, a delightful singer and vivacious 
interpreter. Dan Beddoe offers one concert and will be 
soloist with the Symphony for one concert. Ysaye, the con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, is to resume his master 
classes at the Conservatory; already many professional 
violinists have been registered with him. 
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Goddard on a Coast to Coast Tour 
James Goddard, the bass-baritone, started on Monday of 
this week on a series of concerts which will take him first 
through the South and, before the finish, all the way to the 





JAMES GODDARD, 


now on concert tour 


Pacific Coast. He has twenty engagements in October, in- 
cluding recitals in Nashville, Chattanooga, Memphis and 
Birmingham. His business interests are being taken care 
of this season by his brother, D. R. Goddard, who will be 
on the road with him. Mr. Goddard, best known in his 
native country as the big basso of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, had an offer from that organization for its entire 
coming season, but was unable to accept it owing to his 
concert engagements, although he may sing a few perform- 
ances in the middle of the season. He has had extensive 
operatic experience abroad, having sung at the Vienna Im- 
perial Opera and also at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








“A Real Artist”’ 
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George Morgan with Schumann-Heink 


The singular honor of touring with Schumann-Heink 
falls this year to a young American baritone, George Mor- 
gan, who is known in Canada and the Middle Western 
States, where he has won much favorable comment from 
the press on numerous occasions. So many young singers 
have been started on the road to fame under the tutelage of 
a great singer that well may Mr. Morgan congratulate him- 
self on this engagement. to accompany the great contralto 
on her ‘long tour this season. 

George Morgan studied medicine for two years at the 
University of Minnesota, but gave it up, against the wishes 
of his parents, in order to obey his great impulse to study 
music, _ Study he did, assiduously devoting all his time to 
the theory and.practice of singing until the advert of the 
war, when he joined the service. While in the army, Morgan 
found is voice in great demand for all the big camp en- 
tertainments. At the termination of the war, encouraged 
by his successful progress, Morgan undertook several con- 
certs in Canada, where his voice and his art won acclaim 
and paved.the-way for him to give a series of concerts .in the 
Middle Western States last year. It was here that Mme. 
Schumann-Heink heard him and engaged him on the spot 
to accompany her on her tour this season. 

George Morgan devotes what little spare time he has to 
composing songs, and is at present working on a light opera, 
which im all probability will be produced on the Coast and 
later brought East if as successful as musical managers 
predict. He is planning to go. to Italy to study for opera 
after his present arduous season is over. 


Anna Burmeister, Soprano, Heard in Recital 


Anna Burmeister, soprano, appeared in recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 3, when a good sized audi- 
ence assembled to hear the artist. Enthusiasm was dis- 
played at numerous times throughout the program and the 
singer well deserved the applause. She has a delightful 
voice, of wide range and excellent quality, and her program 
was varied and interesting, 

Miss Burmeister opened the recital with a selection from 
Bach’s “Passion’”” music—“Lord, to Thee My Heart | 
Proffer”; after this came “With a Painted Ribbon” (Bee- 
thoven), the aria “Batti, Batti,” from “Don Giovanni’ 
(Mozart), a French group—‘“J’ai Pleure en Reve” (Hue), 
“Aquarelle” (Debussy), “Beau Soir” (Debussy), “L’oiseau 
bleu” (Dalcroze), nocturne (Franck), and “Chanson Nor- 
vegienne” (Fourdrain), the last number being repeated. 

‘The third group was made up of “May, the Maiden” (Car- 
penter), “Wind of the East,” in MSS. (George Jones), 
“Gifts” (Delamarter), “Shadowy Woodlands,” in MSS. 
(Carol Robinson)—this number is dedicated to the singer 
and had to be encored—"“April Song,” in MSS. (Carol Rob- 
inson), “Ruins of Paestum” (Watts), “Naples” (Watts). 
Her final group composed “The Rose Has Charmed the 
Nightingale’ (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “By the Window” 
(Tschaikowsky), “The Songs of .Grusia” (Rachmaninoff), 
and “The Lark” (Rubinstein). 

John Doane furnished splendid accompaniments, 


Matzenauer Sings for 3,000 


Margarete Matzenauer held an audience of 3,000 spell- 
bound at the Globe Music Club a recent Wednesday eve- 
ning, when she appeared. It was the second of this sea- 
son's Wednesday evening free Globe concerts at DeWitt 
Clinton Hall, and the annual Frank La Forge event. Mr. 
LaForge is Honorary President of the club, which has a 
membership of 20,000, and was at the piano during the 
evening. The assisting artists were: Charles Carver, bass; 
Hazel Silver, soprano; Mae Graves Atkins, soprano; Shef- 
field Child, tenor; Kathryn Kerin, pianist. Charles D, 
Isaacson, founder and director of the Globe musical ac- 
tivities, was chairman and read “Face to Face with Bizet.” 








OLGA CARRARA AND HER HUSBAND, ASTOLFO 
PESCIA ; 
The accompanying photograph of Olga Carrara, who will 
appear this season with the Chicago Opera Association, 
and her husband, Astolfo Pescia, was taken in_ their 
New York home. They will leave for Chicago the latter 
part of this month. Mr. Pescia will remain in the Windy 
City until February 1, during which time he will do a 
limited amount of teaching. He will, however, reopen his 
New York studios immediately upon his return. Besides 
being the teacher and coach of his wife, Mr. Pescia has a 
number of other pupils before the public, In February, a 
young soprano, who has studied with him, Janet Van Auken, 
will make her debut ‘at Aeolian Hall, 
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USES eo i ee 
LOUIS GRAVEURE RELAXING 
When the baritone decides to take a vacation, he apparently 
loses himself in the joy of out-door exercise of all kinds. 
Here he is shown (1) casting at Long Lake, Mich, and (2) 
in the act of landing a “big one.” Incidentally, he makes 
his own bait. (3) Finishing a drive on the Alpena ( Mich.) 
links 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell Gives Studio Musicale 


Ida Haggerty-Snell presented two pupils in recital at her 
residence-studio, 337 West Eighty-first street, on Septem- 
ber 28 , The two young ladies showed good training and 
excellent delivery in all their numbers, reflecting much 
credit upon their painstaking teacher. 

Guiomar Zloccowick, who is both a piano and vocal pupil 
of Mme. Haggerty-Snell, was heard in the following piano 
solos: “Valse Poétique,” Ludebuehl; “Elfentanz,” Grieg, 
and “Sospiro Cuore,” Becucci. Her vocal numbers were 
Cesar’s “Je Souvien tu du Premier Baiser” and “O Fiorelin 
di Siepe”; “The Star,” Rogers, and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Lieurance. Constance Marchus sang “The 
Birth of Morn,” Leoni; “Sing On,” Denza; “Serenade,” 
Gounod; lullaby from “Jocelyn,” Godard; “Haymaking,” 





Needham; “Daddy’s Sweetheart,’ Lehmann, and “The 
Caterpillar,” Beresford. 
Mary Weare accompanied the vocal numbers. A large 


and fashionable audience attended. Following the recital 
Mme. Haggerty-Snell served refreshments. 


Mischa Violin Plays for Explosion Victims 


Mischa Violin gave his recital on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 3, at Carnegie ‘Hall, and attracted a very large and 
enthusiastic audience. Although perhaps a wee bit nervous 
at first, the artist soon became thoroughly at home and 
convinced his hearers of his thorough musicianship and 
true artistry by a delightful rendition of a wholly interest- 
ing program. He possesses a big tone and splendid tech- 
nic, and especially in the Mendelssohn concerto (E minor) 
he found plenty of opportunity for displaying his unusual 
gifts. His program opened with the Nardini-David sonata ; 
then followed the concerto, after which he contributed a 
group made up of canzonetta (Tschaikowsky), “Sicilianne 
et Rigaudon” (Francoeur-Kreisler), Hebrew melody (Ach- 
ron), caprice No. (Paganini-Auer). The printed pro- 
gram cloged with the Wieniawski “Faust” fantasie, and 
needless to say encores were necessary. Josef Adler proved 
himself an excellent accompanist. 

The proceeds of the concert will be turned over to the 
Volunteer Hospital for the dependents of the Wall street 
explosion victims. 


Rosa Raisa Married 


Rosa Raisa arrived here on Thursday of last week, ac- 
companied by Giacomo Rimini, the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation baritone. The couple are now husband and wife, 
it is ‘announced by their manager, Jules Daiber, they 
having been quietly united in marriage at a small town 
near Naples a day or two before they sailed for America. 
Their concert season began last Saturday evening at Ban- 
gor, Me., and they have a goodly number of joint ap- 
pearances prior to joining the Chicago Opera Association 
for the entire season. 


Land Sings “The Want of You” 


There was nothing to be desired! One might well say 
that when Harold Land, the baritone, sings Vanderpool’s 
“The Want of You.” He sings this little song extremely 
well and always wins warm applause. One of the places 
where he was recently heard at a concert at Heaton 
Hall, Stockbridge, Mass., on September 5. 


Yvonne de Tréville Returns from Abroad 


Yvonne de Tréville, the popular soprano who has scored 
so many successes in her costume recitals in other seasons, 
returned from Europe last week and is now preparing 
her programs for her coming recitals. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA 


COMPANY OPENS 
VANCOUVER SEASON 


Organization Plays Four Day Engagement at Avenue Theater 
De Koven's “Robin Hood” Well Given—Men's Musical 
Club Elects Ofhcers—Notes 
Vancouver, B. C., September 18, 1920.—The first event of 
the musical season was a four days’ engagement of th 
Royal English Opera Company at the Avenue Theater As 
advance notices were headed with Jefferson De Angelis 
ind followed by Hana Shimozumi, soprano; J. Humbrid 
Duffey, tenor; Edward Quinn, baritone, and Max Bendix, 
onductor, a good attendance was assured, these names be- 
ing favorably remembered from the recent visit of the Gallo 
English Opera Company. Beginning on September 8, three 
the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas (“The Mikado,” 


Pirates of Penzance,” “H. M. S. Pinafore), Planquette’s 
lhe Chimes of Normandy” and Balfe’s “The Bohemian 
Git vere heard. “The Chimes of Normandy” was again 
outstanding by reason of the fine work of Mr. De Angelis 
is Gaspard, and “The Bohemian Girl” as a vehicle for the 


ng of Mr. Duffey and Miss Benimin, though all wer 
istently successful. Mr. Bendix was generous with the 


ore demands, except towards the end of “The Bohemian 

Git vhen the overflowing audience was inclined to seck 

almost double performance Members new to Vancou 

that were notably popular were Edith Benimin, soprano ; 

Marie Hogan, contralto, and Detmar Poppin, a bass who 1s 

m hed in every branch of his art The company 1s 

det busine management of Messrs. MacArthur and 
umbert of Portland, Ore 

De Kover ‘Ronin Hoop” Wei. Given 

\ second attraction of very high order was Ralph Dun- 

bar’s company, E. W. Van Berggran, manager, in De Koy 

Robin Hood The entire cast from chorus up acted 

und sang with commendable dash and animation The role 

f Maid Marian was taken by Elsie Thiede, who was in 
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every way charming, and as Robin Hood Albert Parr was 
a virile figure with a voice consistent with his physique. The 
music of Little John gave Harry Longstreet an opportunity 
to score heavily with the audience, which he did in such a 
degree that the “Brown October Ale” was sung three times 
before the action could proceed. Tom Burton and William 
White drew much hearty laughter with their clever comedy. 
The appropriate costumes and scenery added their share to 
the general effect; the setting of the forest scene was greet- 
ed with applause at the rise of the curtain. 
Men’s Musica Crus Exvects Orricers. 

At a meeting of the Men’s Musical Club in the Little 
Brown Inn, plans for the coming season were discussed and 
arrangements for the appearance of Paul Althouse in Jan- 
uary were completed. The officers for the coming year are: 
president, M. C, Gordon; vice-president, E. Byers; libra- 
rian, C. Martin; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Harrison, and 
Andrew Milne, A. R. C. M., will again conduct. 

Notes. 

Mrs. Walter Coulthard, soprano, who has been studying 
in New York with W. Henri Zay, has resumed teaching 
here. 

W. E. Morphy has been appointed as the Vancouver rep- 
resentative of the Western Musical Bureau of Portland, 
Ore, and has opened offices in the Dominion Block 

During the summer months Manager Scott has had the 
interior of the Avenue Theater redecorated and improve- 
ments made that have added to the comfort of the Poe 


S. 


Australians Like Ross Song 


Allan & Co., Melbourne, Australia, is presenting every 
Saturday a series of concerts similar to the Boosey Ballad 
concerts in London. A noticeable difference, however, is 
the fact that many American songs are used and on a 
number of these programs has appeared “Dawn in the 
Desert” by Gertrude Ross, This song is a favorite with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, and its popularity with singers of 
‘worth while” songs is ever on the increase. It is pub- 
lished by the White-Smith Music Publishing Company. 











VAHRAH 


HANBURY 


\ young artist of high attainment and 
Philadelphia Record 


“Her spirit is splendid and she has no 
limit of temperament.”—Grand Rapids 
Herald 


Direction, EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall New Yer’ 


“reat promise.”’ 
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Composer Pays Tribute to George Hamlin 


George Hamlin will continue teaching at Lake Placid 
until November 1, after which he will be in New York 
at 1070 Madison avenue. A splendid tribute was paid to 
this singer recently by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the famous 





MRS. H. H. A. BEACH AND GEORGE HAMLIN 


composer, and the entire letter is worthy of reproduction 
in these columns: 


September 7, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Hamlin: 

I cannot let the weeks pass without telling you again how great 
was my joy in your interpretation of my -songs during our recent 
work together. The quality of your voice—its great variety of 
tone-color added to the superb volume—and the splendid musician- 
ship which we have all admired so thoroughly in all your perform- 
ances, make you the ideal interpreter for any composer. Added to 
all this, your sensitive emotional nature lends itself to the highest 
forms of art expression. So that, when I hear you in my songs 
1 am thrilled beyond all words, and my music comes back to me 
exactly as I first heard it in my imagination. It is given to few 
singers to fulfill all the requirements of a composer’s mind, and 
alas! it is rare from the writer’s standpoint to have the idea first 
heard in the mind re-echo through the voice of a master. So you 
will understand my enthusiasm and my frankness in expressing 
it, after hearing your wonderful singing of my songs. With every 
good wish, I am 

Sincerely your 
(Signed) Amy M. Beacu. 


Bodanzky to do Mahler Third 

A specially interesting feature of the present musical 
season in New York will be the presentation of the late 
Gustav Mahler’s third symphony, by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra with the assistance of a chorus of 290 
voices from the Schola Cantorum, a chorus of 100 chil- 
dren and a soloist. 

The work, which has been heard here once, constitutes 
a whole program. It will be presented under the direc- 
tion of Artur Bodanzky and will follow the concerts which 
will be conducted by Willem Mengelberg. Mr. Mengel- 
berg will include other symphonies of Mahler in his 
programs. 


Sentsnsaittin Return 


Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Scognamillo have returned to theit 
New York home after a summer vacation spent in motor 
ing through France, Austria and Italy, and they report 
music in those countries to be enjoying a héalthy survival 
after all the terrors of war. On the evening of their ar- 
rival here, Mr. and Mrs, Scognamillo were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso in their box at the premiere 
of the San Carlo Opera. 


The Delamarters Divorced 

Eric Delamarter, assistant director of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and a well known composer, has 
been divorced by Ruby Delamarter, a singer, who charged 
desertion. She gets $275 monthly alimony and $25 a month 
more at the end of the year if she does not remarry. She 
is also granted the custody of their two girls, eight and 
twelve years old. 
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LOCAL MANAGERS SHOULD NOT BE DISREGARDED 


So Believes Roger De Bruyn Who Will Enlist Co-operation of Local Managers in the Tour of the Goldman Concert Band 


It is not unusual to find organizations which, in plan- 
ning their tours, disregard the local managers. One mana- 
ger, however, who is handling the destinies of the Goldman 
Concert Band, is an exception to this for his plans do in- 
clude the co-operation of the local managers, Roger De 
Bruyn, in a recent interview, explained his ideas in this 
connection as follows: “I could go into a town and run 
a concert myself very easily, taking in several thousand 
dollars, but I want to keep this band under a musical 
roof. Mr. Goldman and I consider it our duty to avoid 
the theatrical enterprise and therefore will endeavor to 
appear always under the auspices of the local manager. 
That is, we sell the organization to him for a reasonable 
fee and all over that is his. It is my intention to 
give the local manager evéry possible opportunity. How- 
ever, in towns where this is not possible, I will, on ac- 
count of routing, be compelled to go there myself and run 
the concerts.” 

Mr. De Bruyn said that in one day he had had inquiries 
from towns in Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Missouri, Alabama and Tennessee. Many 
of these letters carried requests for two and three con- 
certs in certain territories. 

“Three local managers,” Mr. De Bruyn continued, “want 
to engage the band for a week and sell it to neighboring 
towns. And I must say that any local manager who has 
the sense to do just this is apt to make money out of the 
band, for he gets it at a special rate for the week. The 
interest at the present time is such that I think it safe to 
predict that inside of two years the Goldman Concert Band 
will be unable to fill one-half of its bookings. I am now 
booking the band for the season 1921-22, but I Have had 
many requests for this season. I am, however, for this 
season only considering those inside and in the immediate 
vicinity of New York. This is principally because we will 
not furnish a local manager with a band which is not 
the one that has been playing at Columbia College for 
three years. You see, as most of the Goldman Concert 





ROGER DE BRUYN, 
Manager of the Goldman Concert Band, 
Band men are solo artists on their particular instruments, 


we want only dates where we can have all of our original 
orchestra. The season 1921-22 will bring about that. 
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Therefore, for the present, we are merely reserving the 
dates for local managers and as the tour maps itself they 
will be notified.” 

Of particular interest at this time is the fact that at its 
Carnegie Hall concert on October 10, Edwin Franko 
Goldman and his Concert Band will be presented with the 
flag of the City of New Y ork—indeed, an enviable honor! 


Campanari Remraiie to Milan 


Leandro Campanari was scheduled to leave San Francisco 
during the first week of October for New York, on his 
way to Milan, Italy. He will be accompanied ‘by three of 
his artist pupils who will make their debut in opera—Muriel 
Boxton, dramatic soprano, endowed with a fémarkable 
voice and a striking personality; Louise Lund, mezzo 
soprano with brilliant possibilities, and Enrico Passalacqua, 
tenor, the possessor of a beautiful voice of wide range 

Mr. Campanari has, in his native country, a well earned 
artistic reputation as opera and symp yhony conductor, violin 
virtuoso, quartetist and vocal maestro. It goes without say 
ing that he will be of great help to these three talented 
young artists at the most important moment of their career, 
Mr. Campanari always has had splendid success with his 
pupils, and a long list of them will await his return in order 
to continue their studies. 
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Carlo Buonamici 


distinguished as a pianist and long 
prominent in musical work in Boston and elsewhere, died 
suddenly last Thursday evening in Farmington, Conn., 
where, at Miss Porter’s School, he had just begun the 
school year as director of the department of music. He 
was at the school on Thursday evening and was talking, 
when, without warning, he collapsed and died almost im- 
mediately. There had been no warning of this sudden 
end, as Mr. Buonamici had seemed to be in his usual good 
health. 

Carlo Buonamici was born at Florence, Italy, on June 
30, 1875. His father, Giuseppe Buonamici, the celebrated 
pianist “and teacher and close friend of Von Biilow, was 
his first, and in fact his chief, teacher, but in 1891 the 
young man went to Wurzburg, where he made his first 
appearance in concert. 

He studied at the Wurzburg Royal Music School, and in 
1804 took the first prize for piano playing, as a pupil of 
Van, Zeyl. In 1805 Mr. Buonamici served his year in the 
Italian army and in 1896 came to Boston. Since then he 
had lived and taught in that city. 

Mr. Buonamici played at Florence in concerts, with his 
father, and he has given many recitals in Boston and other 
American cities. His first recital in Boston was on Janu- 
ary 17,.1898. He since has played in many recitals there 
and has made numerous appearances with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, both in Boston ‘and out of town 
concerts. In 1908 Mr. Buonamici made a European con- 
cert tour. Since that time he has been associated with 
Felix Fox, as co-director of the Fox-Buonamici School of 
Piano Playing. He was a member of the St. Botolph Club 
and the Boston Art Club. 

In addition to his musical work at Miss Porter's School 
Mr. Buonamici had charge also of the department of mu- 
sical study at Miss Cornish’s School, “The House in the 
Pines,” at Norton. Tn the world war he joined the colors 
of his native land, Italy, in the spring of 1916, and served 
until the armistice. He returned to this country the fol- 
lowing January. 

Mr. Buonamici is survived by his wife, Bianca Buona- 
mici, and a son, Beppo Buonamici. Also surviving him 
are two sisters and a brother. 


Carlo Buonamici, 


Max Bruch 


Early last Sunday morning, October 3, Max Bruch, the 
famous composer, died at his home in Berlin. Born Janu- 
ary 6, 1838, at Cologne, he began his musical studies with 
his mother, who was a singer. Subsequently he continued 
these studies with Briedenstein at Bonn; Ferdinand Hiller, 
Reinecke and Breuning at Frankfort. From 1858 to 1861 
he taught music at Cologne, and the four years which 
followed found him with Mannheim as his headquarters, 
making tours to various German cities. In 1865 he was 
made musikdirektor at Coblenz, which post he held until 
1867. The three years which followed he was Kapellmeis- 
ter at Sondershausen, after which there came a period 
of eight years spent at Bonn. In 1881 he married Klara 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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RAISA AND RIMINI RECEIVED GREAT OVATION RAISA WAS IN MAGNIFICENT VOICE 

AND SANG GLORIOUSLY AT CLOSE OF INFLAMMATUS THE ENTIRE AUDIENCE ROSE TO 
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‘A glorious voice,—rich, velvety, sonorous.” —Philip Hale, in The Boston Herald. 
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A SUCCESSFUL LULLABY. 
Just before starting on their long tour, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
took this picture of her husband, Mischa Lhevinne, and 
their son, Viro. The contented father, by the way, had been 
trying over a new lullaby that he had written and judging 
by appearances it is a very successful one! 


CARMINE FABRIZIO, 
Violinist, and erstwhile tennis enthusiast, serving on his 
court at Middletown, Conn. In December, the Edison Com- 
pany will issue two of Mr. Fabrizio’s records. 


MAIA BANG, 
Who has opened new studios in New York and will pre- 
pore pupils for Prof, Leopold Auer. The snapshot was 
taken ai Lake George during the past summer, 
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“RHEA SILBERTA, 


Young composer of “Yohrzeit” and other successful songs CHARLES W. CLARK AND EARL TUCKERMAN 

which are being sung by many of the prominent artists now rp Se GT a 

before the public, snapped in quite a different role while At the recent Lockport (N. Y.) Festival. 
spending her vacation in the South. 


CANTOR MEYER KANEWSKY, 
Tenor, who received an ovation after his delightful singing 
at a recent Manhattan Opera House concert. 


ANTOINETTE MICHEL-SCHIPA, 

The beautiful French bride of Tito Schipa, tenor of the 

Chicago Opera Association, who will accompany him to 

New York soon, Mme. Schipa is not in the musical profes- ANOTHER INSTANCE OF A GREAT DIVA’S POPULARITY. 

sion, She has, however, on account of her beauty, been It is not necessary to go into detail about Schumann-Heink’s endless popularity with Uncle Sam's boys, as the Musical 
offered several contracts to go into the movies, but these Courier columns have from time to time printed story after story of her generosity and consideration of them. There- 
she has refused, preferring to devote her time to her home. fore, the above snapshot is reproduced without further comment. It shows the singer, surrounded by the crew of the 

(Photo by Lumiere.) flagship Wyoming, in the midst of one of her delightful song recitals. 
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GIGANTIC PRODUCTION OF “SAMSON AND DBLILAH.” 
A scene from the mammoth presentation of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” which recently was given in the Greek 
Theater of the University of California at Rerkeley, under the direction of Paul Steindorff. Julia Claussen and 
John Hand were entrusted with the leading roles and the ensemble numbered 400. The big affair was under the 
management of Selby C. Oppenheimer. (Photo by Gabriel Moulin.) 


LISBET HOFFMAN, 
Pianist and teacher, head of the Woodstock Trio and of the 
music department at the Hthel Walker School, Simsbury, 
Conn., spent her summer in the woods at Camp Watatie, 
Mass., and later in Woodstock-in-the-Catskills. She added 
the concerto in C sharp minor by Rimsky-Korsakof to her 
repertory, and expects opportunity to play it in New York 
this season. She also plans a piano recital to be given in 
Manhattan in January. She resumed piano instruction at 
her studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, October 1 


IVOR NOVELLO, 


The universally well known young English composer of 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” who is now devoting much 

time to ballads and songs of the concert order. Several of 

these will be introduced to New York by Laurence Leonard, ey saemtenae 

the young English baritone, at his Carnegie Hall recital GINA BARONDESS, 

on October 22. The above is a photograph of a drawing 
made of Mr, Novello by Olive Sewell. 


MAY KORB, 
Who after a debut at the Newark Festival a few seasons 
ago, met with success last May singing in concerts in 
New York State. She starts this season with a joint Prima donna soprano, whose triumph in Peru, South Amer- 
recital with Edwin Hughes at Cedar Rapids, Ia., and ica, with the Bracale Opera Company, is noted in many 
will fill re-engagements on her return from the West. flattering press notices. Her youth and beauty, fresh and 
She will appear in recital at Chazy Central School in brilliant voice, coupled with her fine dramatic talent, all 
November. brought her splendid success. 


JOSEF LHEVINNE AND MEMBERS OF HIS CLASS, SUMMER OF 1920, AT AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, CHICAGO. (Kaufmann-Pabry Co, photo.) 
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“AMERICANS APPRECIATE AMERICAN MUSIC’— 


SO DECLARES FLORENCE OTIS, THE SOPRANO. 


Singer on Coast-to-Coast Tour Finds Remarkable Growth in Musical Appreciation —To Do Some Teaching this Season 


“Do you know, I have no patience with those who refuse 
to give credit where credit is due. Why. should any one 
become so obsessed with his own importance and own abil- 
ity to accomplish that he fails to take cognizance of the 
fact that success is due to a number of things. Of course 
there are exceptions, but these exceptions only prove 
the rule. In the case of the singer there are many deter- 
mining factors and the average vocalist, as a well known 
authority aptly puts it, goes to too many masters, so that 
few artists can attribute their entire success to any one 
teacher,” 

And Florence Otis settled herself more comfortably, as 
if expecting her visitor to dispute her theories, Now the 
latter had no desire to enter into an argument of this 
kind, so she merely queried, 

“And you? Are you one of those fortunate singers who 
can give entire credit to any one teacher?” 

“Even so,” replied Miss Otis, “I can with perfect hon- 
esty give the entire credit to Mrs. Henry Smock Boise, 
whose splendid guidance as my teacher and friend has 
meant more than simply the development of my voice. 
Without the foundations which she helped me to build, 
do you suppose I could have sung for thirty weeks as 
did last season and still not show the strain in all that 
time. But in all that coast to coast tour of practically 170 
concerts, my voice lasted right through to the end.” 

“Tell me some more about that tour,” said the writer, 
fearing that the which followed might bring a 
change of subject. 

“Well, of course, that is rather ancient history now, 
but I really did enjoy it immensely. You see, there were 
three of us in the party—Florence Austin, violinist, and 
Josef Martin, pianist, besides myself—so we could discuss 
the various interesting and amusing features of the trip 
without fear of hurting any one’s feelings. We began 
the tour in Texas, through the Middle West, out to the 
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West Coast and up into Canada to Vancouver, Victoria 
and Winnipeg, At Grand Forks, Miss Austin and I were 
made honorary members of the Sigma Alpha Iota, one 
of the two national musical sororities in the United States. 
I don’t need to tell you how surprised and delighted we 
were, I am sure, 

"We were fortunate, too, in the matter of weather. We 
seemed to be always just ahead of the dreadful winter 
weather which prevailed so generally throughout the coun- 
try. The only winter weather we encountered was before 
Christmas in Ohio and Michigan. I went to California to 
visit my brother during the holidays. In February, we 
were all in Texas and by the time we got back to Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and that part of the country, it was spring- 
time. 

“One of the most remarkable aspects about music 
throughout this country_as I found it is the rapid growth 
of musical education in the public schools and the appre- 
ciation of good music which is its natural accompaniment. 
The popularity of the American song seems also to be a 
matter of steady growth. They never failed to please. 
Among those whose songs I featured last season are 
Claude Warford, Hallet Gilberté, Harold Milligan, Mana- 
Zucca, Robert Terry, Mary Helen Brown, Bainbridge 
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FLORENCE OTIS, 
Soprano, 
Crist, Rhea Silberta, Arthur Penn, Frederick W. Vander- 
pool, ete. 

“In Portland, Ore., I had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 

Hartridge Whip. She is very brave and faces life anew 
wtih courage that is exemplary. 
_-“While in El Paso, we took a little trip over into Mex- 
ico, an experience which was all the more fun for the 
feeling that possibly it might be a bit dangerous. Like 
all nice stories, though, we came back safely and ‘lived 
happy ever after.’” 

“And what have you been doing this summer?” 

“Nothing. That sounds like a lazy man—or woman, 
rather—doesn’t it. Some of the time I visited my sister 
and part of the time I was having a fine rest up in 
Connecticut. Of course, I don’t mean to say I did not do 
any studying at all, but there was nothing very exciting 
or thrilling about it.” 

“And this winter?” 

“I shall do concertizing, of course, and have a tour 
booked for January and February in addition to many 
other dates, but I shall also accept a limited number of 
pupils. For that purpose, I have opened up studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building.” H. R. F, 


London String Quartet Plays in New York 


Friday evening, October 1, at Aeolian Hall, the London 
String Quartet began the first of a series of six concerts at 
which it is to present the entire series of seventeen 
Beethoven quartets, including the “Grosse Fugue.” As 
for the quartet itself, there is no need to repeat again 
what was said at length on the front page of last week’s 
Musicat Courter, in the report of the Berkshire Music 
Festival. The London Quartet is one of the very foremost 
of today. If it did not impress at Aeolian Hall with 
quite the same vividness as at Pittsfield it was on ac- 
count of the entire lack of romantic character in the three 
quartets played, op. 18, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. One questions 
seriously whether the memory of Beethoven is done any 
service by playing these three quartets together. There 
are occasional hints in them of what was to come after, 
but on the whole they sound like what they were meant 
to be—after-dinner music to entertain a noble musical 
amateur. A non-chronological scheme of presenting the 
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quartets with, say, an early, middle-period and late work 
on each program, would be much more agreeable to 
listen to. : 

There was a large audience which greeted the quartet 
warmly, applauded heartily its splendid playing, and at the 
end called the players back more than a half dozen times. 
They deserved it. 


Alexander Bloch in Hackettstown 


Alexander Bloch was the leading artist at_a concert given 
in the Centenary Collegiate Titstitute at Hackettstowun, 
N. J., on September 24. Mr. Bloch played in his accus- 
tomed finished style “Larghetto,” Nardini; “Spanish 
Dance,” Granados-Kreisler; “Longing,” Tschaikowsky- 
Elman, and “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler, to which he added as 
an encore Israel Joseph’s beautiful “Hebrew Legend.” He 
was sympathetically accompanied by Blanche Bloch. 

Zoe Parks was the other soloist and contributed two 


groups of songs. 
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(Continued from page 31.) 

Tuczek. He conducted the Sten Choral Union, 1878-80; 
the Philharmonic Society of Liverpool, England, 1880-83; 
the Orchestral Society at Breslau, 1883-90; director in 
composition at the Royal Hochschule, Berlin, 1892 to 1910, 
when he decided to retire from this work and devote his 
time to composition. In 1883 he visited the United States, 
producing his choral work, “Arminius,” in Boston. 

His compositions are many, including works for or- 
chestra, piano, violin, cello, voice. He also has three 
operas to his credit. During the last year of his life 
Bruch composed two quintets and one octet for strings. 

It is understood that his estate includes much of inter- 
est to musicians, notably manuscript scores of two un- 
published comic operas, “Jery and Baertely” and “Ariau- 
dine of Villa Bella.” Up until the time of his passing 
away Bruch refused to have these works published and 
told his friends he did not care what happened to them 
after his death. 


Annie G. Leopold 


Annie C. Leopold, mother of Ralph Leopold, the Ameri- 
can pianist, died on Saturday, September 18, and was 
buried at Pottstown, Pa., Tuesday, September 21. Mrs. 
Leopold is survived by her husband, Howard Leopold, 
and three children—Mrs. Newton D. Baker, Leroy S. 
Leopold and Ralph Leopold. The deceased was the daugh- 
ter of J. D. Streeter, the founder of the Montgomery 
Ledger, a prominent newspaper of Montgomery County, 
Pa. 


Robert | Wesiborn 


Robert Wesiborn died some days ago at Newport, Ky., 
where he resided. He was sixty years of age and was a 
member of the orchestra at the Lyric Theater, Cincinnati. 
He had also played in other Cincinnati theaters. His 
father was a well known professional violinist. 


JAMES GODDARD 


BASS-BARITONE 


Chicago Opera; Imperial Op- 
era, Vienna; Rvuyal Covent 
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Frank Mannheimer, pianist, assisting artist 
(Mason and Hamlin Piano) 
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Trio for Piano, Violin and Cello, ‘‘In the Northern Hill;;” 
1. Summer onrke og 3 Il. On the Lake. III. Voices of the Night. 
'V. In a Mountain Forest. Performed by the Woodstock Trio, 
New York, February 22, 1920 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








BOOKS 


PITTSBURGH PRINTING COMPANY 
“The Way of My Heart and Mind,” by T. Carl Whitmer 

The author of “Way of My Mind,” Symbolisms,” and 
composer of “Six Spiritual Dramas” (text and music), 

“Syrian Ballet” (from “Mary Magdelene”), “Elegiac Rhap- 
sody,” “Poem of Youth,” etc., has issued in this a work 
of seal 300 pages, novel in its spirit and contents. If it 
is not exactly a “post mortem” of his mental life, neither 
is it an autobiography. Throughout one perceives ‘the man 
of high ideals, and of considerable attainment. The author 
tells about his whiskers and their growth, enabling him to 
save from 150 to 200 hours a year, not having to shave. 

. . Of “Charlie” Kaiser, tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, of New York, who wrote him that “several of your 
songs have so grown on me that I consider them great, 
wonderful monologues” (which reminds one of “Jim” Hune- 
ker, who once wrote of Brahms’ music, “It grows on you, 
like a corn”). He speaks of the splendid singing of Luth- 
eran hymns in a Chicago church, and of our degenerate 
Gospel hymns which sound like “po’ white trash music” 
beside them. . . Spencer, Huxley, Lanier, Emerson, 
all provide reading for him. He mentions interviewing the 
president of a large college in Pittsburgh, who desires a 
director of music. The Musicat Courter (March, 
1909) “has a fine review of my ‘Considerations om Music,’ 
and says, among other things, that my thoughts are strik- 
ingly original and all expressed in lofty, succinct style.” 

; “Tried a girl’s voice today, to see if she should 
spend her dollars for hollers.’ “A mourn ful quartet, 
squirted songs and a band leaked on the lawn.” ‘ ] 
wish I had a pink | kimono; I haven’t even a substitute ‘for 
it on at present.” . . Letters from Europe during 
1901, 1906-7, and 1913 follow, with pertinent comments on 
all things. Bayreuth, the grave of Liszt, of Jean Paul 
Richter, the “Ring of the Nibelungen,” the old Bach 
church in Leipsic, of blessed memories, with and without 
American girls, Klinger’s famous statue of Beethoven, a 
man in Munich who said he was sorry Luther did not trans- 
late the Bible into Munich dialect, it is so much more 
musical. The “circus parade” of Fastnacht Sunday, with its 
confetti, Pierrots, Columbines, Harlequins, indeed, all of 
Schumann's “Carnaval”; the sunshine of Florence during 
March, Paris with its varied attractions for all Americans 
(who are advised to “see Paris, then die”), kissing the blar- 
ney stone, the Irish laces, Edinboro, Glasgow, Carlyle’s 
house in London, the Russian ballet, Nijinsky dancing De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” Windsor Castle, Oxford, 
Antwerp, on board the steamer Vaterland in 1913—all this 
is found in the volume. Although coming at the close of 
the book, taking only a few pages, they are closest to the 
author’s inner life, revealing many sidelights of humor, af- 
fection, and knowledge of human nature. As the writer 
says, “the book is intimate and personal in the first and last 
parts to an autobiographical degree the reprint of 
the essay on municipal music indicated my love of a city’s 
life . . . my ‘Symbolisms’ show that I am a mystic 
in deep love with human life outside of these three 
books everything I have written or shall write is music; the 
spiritual music drama being, as stated, my chief work.” 
(The “Symbolisms” were written when he was twenty-three, 
published when he was thirty-seven.) Other subjects dis- 
cussed in intimate fashion include “Some Prose Verses,” 
“Concerning a National Spiritual Drama,” “A Post-Impres- 
sionistic View of Beethoven,” “The Eenergy of American 
Crowd Music,” “A Monologue,” “Easter at St. Peter’s, 
Rome,” “Sunday Morning in a Paris Organ Loft, 7% “Rus- 
sian Music—A_ Sketchlet,” “Enunciation,” “C hopin,” 
“Americanism,” _ “Pianos 1 Have Struck,” “Extracts from 
Early Lectures.” 

So let anyone who thinks that musicians think only of 
music, or are able to talk only of music, read this volume, 
so full of varied subjects, and note that there are such as 
travel, think, originate ideas, develop thoughts, and indite 
them in most interesting style. 
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Three Etudes for the Piano, by Alexander MacFadyen 


These up-to-date studies are short but to the point. They consist 
of “Etude Caprice,” “Etude Melodique”’ and “Etude Harmonieux,” 
each study echoing the title in its musical contents. 

“Etude Caprice” is in C major, consisting largely of double notes, 
mostly thirds and sixths for the right hand. here is involved 
rhythm, the time marked ‘3-4 and 6-8,” the right hand being in 
triple time, the left in eighths. It is perfectly simple, however, if 
intelligent effort is expended in studying it. A valuable principle is 
thus taught, in music of very pleasing effect, all of it spontaneous, 
with a pretty, rushing sort of middle section. The ending is original, 
consisting of a glissando from a high note to middle C. 

“Etude Melodique” is a nocturne in A flat, with a singularly 
graceful melody, played with the upper fingers of the right hand. 
Then comes a trio in a neighboring key, the melody mostly in the 
left hand, with a fine climax, appassionato, a pause, and return to 
the first melody, this finally appearing an octave higher. It dies 
away, wistfully, with arpeggii in the highest treble. 

“Etude Harmonieux” is a cross- hand study, somewhat like Liszt's 
celebrated study in D flat, the left hand playing the notes of the 
melody in the upper crossing over. It is played tranquilly, and is 
in the style of a harp piece, with wide arpeggii all the way 
through. Elegance of style and a certain aristocratic atmosphere 
are in this piece, which ends pianissimo on the highest tones of 
the keyboard. 

The studies are the composer’s opus 22, and are fit for concert 
performance, being about grade five. They ‘well represent the highest 
culture of American musical composition, for MacFadyen has 
talent and says things worth while, with no unnatural strivings 
after the modernists. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Selections from “Shanewis,” for Piano, by Cadman 


Melodies transcribed from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s opera 
“Shanewis, the Robin= Weman,” successfully given at the Metro- 
olitan Opera House, New York, are “Spring Song of the Robin 
Wenne, ” “Amy's Song,” “Lionel’s Song,” “Her Shadow” (Canoe 
Song) and the duet for soprano and tenor. All this music, based 
on idealized American Indian themes and melodies, authentic as 
is all of Cadman’s Indian music, is arranged in playable fashion for 
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two hands on the piano. When it is realized that the original re- 
quires at least a hundred persons to perform it as coneeived (or- 
chestra, soloists of the cast, and chorus) then one notes that it 
requires fine musical dexterity to “boil it down” to two hands on 
one piano, Cadman himself is a fine pianist, however, and has done 
this in a way which brings out all the melodic and harmonic charm 
of the original ; it is as if we were gazing on a fine engraving of a 
noted oil- pointing. 

The “Spritfg Song” begins the set of pieces, brightly, with char- 
acteristic open-fifth basses; this is a favorite with contraltos. The 
sentimental song of Amy follows; the spirited solo by Lionel, the 
playful “Canoe Song,”. and the inspired duet, quite Italian in 
fervor, close the set. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“Heart’s Delight”, Song, by James H. Rogers 


“The stars sing ‘Good night!’ 

The sun calls ‘Good day!’ 
But you are my light, 
My way.” 


So begins this song, the text by Fred G. Bowles, closing with, 
the words “The moon’s o'er the bay, but you are my night and 
day,” and to this poetic text the well known Cleveland composer, 
who wrote “The Sweetest Flower That Grows,” “The Star,” etc., 
has set simple but effective music, both vocally and oe 
It is an animated song, reaching the highéest tone of ali the voice- 
part in the third measure. The second stanza goes into slower 
minor, then major, becomes animated again, and three times the 
high tone is heard, with brilliant accompaniment. It is so inspired 
that its very simplicity is the height of art. To be had in three 
keys. A picture of lake and hillside, with rising moon, ornaments 
the front cover, and unusual is the fact that the fingering is 

marked for the accompanist. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, NEW YORK 
“Sleepy-Time Song,” by Robert Huntington Terry 


That superior musician, Mr. Terry, the organist of St. Andrews 
P, E. Church, of Yonkers, should be much better known as composer 
of songs of a character which both suit the singer and please the 
public. Who wants more? He has composed numerous songs, and 
Florence Otis and others have sung them, but it remains for 
singers generally to become acquainted with their merits. This 
litle lullaby (lyric by Archie Austin Coates), is a gem of natural- 
ness and simplicity, It is in ‘“‘darky-dialect,’ drowsy, dreamy, the 
piano playing the melody most of the time, in unison with voice. 
There is a refrain 


“H’m, Sandman’s comin soon, 
Singin’ mammy’s l’il croon— 
Great big sandman comin’ soon” 


which has peculiar charm, ending on either low or high F. Despite 
the slow movement, there is definite rhythm, of swaying, gentle 
kind, and altogether no: more characteristic darky lullaby has been 
printed. Range for low voice, from C below the treble clef to D, 
fourth line (high F optional). 


COLUMBUS CONCERT COURSES 
TO PRESENT MANY CELEBRITIES 


Columbus, Ohio, September 21, 1920.—-The musical sea 
son in Columbus offers many splendid concerts and will 
bring to this city a number of the newer artists. Opening 
with a concert on October 8, the Woman’s Music Club 
will present Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. On Novem 
ber 11 the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor, and Djina Ostrowska, harpist, will be 
heard. Fritz Kreisler will give a violin recital on Janu- 
ary 17, and on March 11 Cecil Fanning, baritone, will have 
a joint recital with Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist. The 
final concert of the club series will be on March 17, when 
Josef Stransky will bring the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Leo Schultz, cellist, will be soloist. 

Kate M. Lacey has an equally fine list of celebrities 
Rosa Ponselle will open the Quality Concert series on 
October 11. Mary Garden has been re-engaged and will 
sing on November 8. Renato Zanelli and Raoul Vidas will 
share the applause on February 4. Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto, and John Powell, pianist, both have been heard here 
before and are prime favorites. They are booked for a 
joint appearance on April 1. The final Quality Concert 
will be held May 10, when Orville Harrold, Metropolitan 
tenor, and Frances Nash, pianist, will appear, assisted by 
a mixed chorus of one hundred picked voices, under the 
direction of Robert W. Roberts, supervisor of music in 
the Columbus public schools. N. H. B. 


Reuter with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Early in January, Rudolph Reuter will appear with the 
Oberhoffer forces as soloist in Minneapolis, This will be 
his third appearance with that organization. His last date 
in the Minnesota metropolis was with the Kneisel Quartet, 
on the occcasion of its last concert, when his playing of 
Schumann's quintet evoked tremendous enthusiasm, 
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“REx Oriente Lux!” 


“Out of the East, light!” (Ex oriente lux!) is an old 
saying once more effectively evidenced in the advent of 
Joseph Schwarz, coming from the eastern to the western 
world. “Out of the East, light!” Yes, the light of song, 
the color of joy, tenderness, pathos, or the deeper coloring 
of despair and tragedy; for the whole gamut of human 
emotion seems to be at the command of the eminent Rus- 
sian singer. This artist is not coming to America to 
make a career; this has already been firmly achieved in 
the great musical capitals of Europe. Said one foreign 
critic of renown: “You do not know either how to disin- 
terestedly laugh or cry over humanity's joys and sorrows 
until you have seen and heard Joseph Schwarz in ‘Rigo- 
letto,’” 

“I agree with you, colleague,” replied another equally 
distinguished writer, “if you will add that you do not 
know how to pray or supplicate Heaven until you have 
witnessed Schwarz as Amfortas in ‘Parsifal.’” 

They both agreed, and decided to write of his first ap- 
pearance in Berlin: “No words of praise can be too 
higi, for a new star of the first magnitude has arisen in 
the firmament of art, a star whose astral potency will 
dispel the darkness and our long despair over the obvious 
decline in the present art of singing. A great model for 
singers has arisen.” 

One can well imagine that the mystery of this com- 
bination of singer and actor, both in lyric-drama and in 
Lieder singing, lies in the fact that Schwarz adds a pro- 
found study in the classical “bel canto” of the Italians 
to a good general education. It is evident that there is 
a remarkable balance between his intellectual and emo- 
tional natures; while his vocal technic is so well developed 
that what he does seems to be unconsciously performed. 
According to another Eurepean critic: “Joseph Schwarz 
has the magic power of combining naturally a phenomenal 
voice and temperament, with the supreme effort of a 
polished technic, and with such a sureness of intuition 
that a listener is made by some mysterious influence to 
forget the mere singer, and to become one with the in- 
spiration of the music that is sung. The audiences are 
transformed, as it were, reincarnated, into the ideal world 
of melody, which the singer pours forth in song. It 
seems to me that this is magic enough to transport us 
mortals into a world of the purest art of song. I, for one, 
ask no more than Joseph Schwarz gives, when he gives us 
his whole soul attuned to great compositions, for then 
is made manifest.” 


Mrs. Snyder’s Lasting Work 

It is a great gratification to the vocal teacher to know 
that pupils appreciate effort expended upon them by the 
pedagogue, but more especially it is an unalloyed pleasure 
for the instructor to feel that the teaching obtains results 
which benefit the recipients through the years. The proof 
of such an achievement was received recently by Mrs. 
Frederick S, Snyder in the form of a letter from one of 
her old-time pupils, and the interesting communication 1s 


attached herewith: 


melody 


731 W. Ninth Street, 

My dear Mrs. Snyder Sioux Falls, S. D. 
It is just twenty-two years since I studied vocal music with 

you and since then I have taken no vocal instruction. I have never 

attempted to teach vocal music other than as a choir director. 

Have been singing in public on every occasion and have for the 

past four years had charge of a chorus choir of thirty-five mature 


singers i 

This is the point of my message. Last week in Chicago I had 
my voice tested and I sang a number of Italian arias for a noted 
vocal teacher there. This was the verdict: ‘Your voice is per- 
fectly placed, yout perfect and true, your breath 
control wonderful, and I have only one suggestion to make— 
“that you take up concert work at once.” She said a lot of 
other nice things too, but 1 thought perhaps you might be in- 
terested to know the result of your labor. 

it made me feel particularly good because I have never made 
any pretense of having studied very much. I have let teachers 
come and go and have simply kept on singing easily and confidently 
that your method was the best for me. Consequently I was very 
much pleased to give your name as my vocal instructor, when this 
teacher asked, “Who was your teacher?” 

I do not expect to follow the advice to “go at concert work” 
simply because I’m such a coward. However, I shall keep at my 
choir work and solo work here with renewed pleasure and assurance, 

Hoping that you have not entirely forgotten me, 1 am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) (Mas.) Heten Wevs-Paicwirs. 


scale absolutely 


The New York Trio in Recital 

The New York Trio—consisting of Clarence Adler, 
piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cello~appeared in recital at De Witt Clinton Hall, New 
York, on Wednesday evening, September 29. This organ- 
ization was founded a year ago, and in the three concerts 
given at Aeolian Hall, New York, during the past season, 
it has established an enviable reputation. 

The object of the three artists was to establish an or- 
ganization which should be a credit to the name it bears. 
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In order to accomplish this, “Idealism” was considered 
the most important essential. This “Idealism” is relig- 
iously carried out with the result that the performances 
of the New York Trio hold the audiences under a magic 
spell which remains from beginning to end. These three 
artists render chamber music with unity of thought and 
perfection. The program contained the trio op. 99 in 
B flat major, Schubert; two movements from a sonata 
for piano and cello, and Haydn’s trio No. 1 in G major. 
The audience was thrilled by the superb performance, 
and showed its appreciation by bestowing liberal ap- 
plause, recalling the artists innumerable times, and at the 
conclusion of the concert demanding a repetition of the 
last movement of the Haydn trio, and even after this was 
done, not a single one of the two thousand who attended 
showed a willingness to depart. 
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Georgette LA MOTTE 


PIANISTE 


Secured by Andreas Dippel for two 
concerts in Fall, Auditorium, Chicago, 


October 14, and New York. 
Engaged by W. H. C. Burnett for joint 


recital with Louis Graveure (Detroit, 


March, 1921). 
Appearances with David Bispham now 
being booked by 

ORA LIGHTER FROST 


426 Fine Arts Building 
Chicago, Ill. 























Raoul Vidas to Play October 9 


Raoul Vidas, the young Rumanian violinist, is making his 
first New York appearance of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, October 9. His program includes 
one composition by a fellow countryman, a “Danse Vil- 
lageoise,” by Dimitresco. He will begin with the Vitali 
Chaconne, following with the first Saint-Saéns concerto 
and shorter works by Tartini, J. S. Bach, Brahms and 
Wieniawski (the “Polonaise Brillante”), Maurice Eisner 
will be at the piano, 





Martha Atwood’s Summer Engagements 


Among the late summer dates filled by Martha Atwood, 
soprano, mention might, made of her appearance in 
Southampton on July 20 at Bruno Huhn’s concert; in an 
evening of opera at the Merriewold Club House, Merrie- 
wold, N. Y., August 13; in Wellfleet, August 18, and on 
September 5 at a concert in aid of the music fund for 
Merriewold Club. 
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SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 











Thursday, October 7 (Afternoon) 


Phyllida Ashley (recital) ..............56% ...Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, October 7 (Evening) 

Alma Simpson (recital)..... FrivkiesSe ....-Carnegie Hall 
Percy Hemus. (recital) .........: eis eave tas Aeolian Hall 
Friday, October 8 (Evening) 

London String Quartet......... bevecbh ieee sc Aeolian Hall 
National Symphony Orchestra.............. Carnegie Hall 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Soloist. 
Saturday, October 9 (Afternoon) 


Richard Buhlig (recital) ..............es0005 Aeolian Hall 
ROG! VEGRE COMONEIY” ones ciciie as cs 0enswn Carnegie Hall 
Saturday, October 9 (Evening) 

London String Quartet...........scssseeseeee Aeolian Hall 
Nina ‘Taratova (O00). occur iscccceseese Carnegie Hail 
Sunday, October 10 (Afternoon) 

Josef Waldman ‘(recital)........cccccccccccsc Aeolian Hall 
National Symphony Orchestra............... Carnegie Hall 

( Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Soloist. 
Marguerita Sylva (recital) ....... Times Square Theater 
unday, October 10 (Evening) 
Alessandro Bonci and Helen Yorke...... Lexington Theater 
Goldman Concert Band. .i........0ccccecces Carnegie Hall 
Grete WARGO. oii doh sks be o'sibokks caetea Vanderbilt Hotel 
Monday, October 11 (Evening) 

Leopold Godowsky (recital)..........0.0000- Carnegie Hall 
Mary Allow: .COGCHAL) icc ivccevcdecvisedeecers Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, October 12 (Afternoon) 

EOE Ds vnse Fs torts wokeare cos lak canes Aeolian Hall 
_ Wednesday, October 13 (Afternoon) 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison...............+- Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, October 13 (Evening) 

Motion Picture Pageant..........cccesceces Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, October 14 (Afternoon) 

Grace Freeman (recital) ....!.ccccccescescves Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, October 14 (Evening) 

Marie Dawson Morrell.........cccccccscces .-Aeolian Hall 
Amy Neill Crock) cic cc cicccccdicciases Carnegie Hall 


New Moore Songs in Print 


October always brings a lot of new songs. Among this 
year’s none are more charming than four by Francis 
Moore. His wide experience as an accompanist to many 
of the best known singers especially fits him to recognize 
the musical value of verses that will appeal to the audience 
which represents the true music lovers. 

Swinburne’s “Joy,” “The Devil Take Her,” old English 
verses, “This Love of Ours” by Stevenson, and most de- 
lightful of all “The Promised Land” (an arrangement of an 
old Southern hymn given him by his mother, who heard 
the darkies sing it in Alabama sixty years ago), are among 
the new ones published. 





California Tour for Graveure 
Arrangements have been completed for Louis Graveure, 
the baritone, to make a California tour for one month open- 
ing in San Francisco under the local management of Frank 
W. Healy. It is expected that Mr. Graveure will give at 
least twenty concerts in this territory in January and early 
February. 


Kerekjarto Arrives 


Hugo Boucek, manager of Kerekjarto, the sensational 
violin virtuoso who will make his debut on the evening of 
November 2, at Carnegie Hall, New York, has received a 
wireless that he is due to arrive on the steamship Olyinpic 


today, October 7. 


Godowsky at Carnegie Hall October 11 


Leopold Godowsky gives his first New York recital this 
season at Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, October 11. 


Alda to Open La Scala Opera 
Toscanini, now director of the world famous La Scala 
Opera House, in Milan, has asked Frances Alda to sing 
next year at the opening of this great opera house. 





CARLO GALEFFI 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS. 


Famous 
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Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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ROSA PONSELL 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


NATIONAL CONCERTS. INC. 


1451 Broadway - New York 
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American Viohinii— 














OLK 


Playing in America. 
all of next Season. 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenue New York 
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Josef Piastro-Borissoff’s Recital November 1 


Josef Piastro-Borissoff, long recognized as a master of his 
art by the Russian people, honored by the rulers of many 
European nations, revered by his colleagues and rewarded 
with acclaim by famous conservatories, the press of Russia, 





JOSEF PIASTRO-BORISSOFF, 
Violinist. 


Asia Minor, Greece and other neighboring lands, is to 
make his first concert tour in the United States under 
the management of Ivan Bankoff. 

With a career of public appearances which brought him 
international distinction since his triumphs as an infant 
prodigy at the age of nine, M. Piastro-Borissoff in his 
thirtieth year commands a mastery of virtuosity and pro- 
found creative interpretation which thrill his audiences. 

Initiated into the profession of the violin by his father, a 
distinguished master of teaching, he became a student of 
Pablo Sarasate in 1901. Later, at the Conservatory of St. 
Petersburg, he began his studies under the noted Leopold 
Auer, associating in his work with such colleagues as Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Cherniavsky, and Kathleen Par- 
low. In addition to his musical studies he became a student 
of landscape painting, and many of his delightful works are 
in the galleries of various Russian cities. Upon his gradu- 
ation from the conservatory the young violinist received a 
gold medal, as honor student of Auer’s class, and as an es- 
pecial distinction a famous old Italian violin, called 
“Gobette,” the gift of the Princess Helen Altenburg, presi- 
dent of the Russian Musical Society. His diploma accorded 
him the honor of “free artist laureate of the conservatory.” 

For two years afterward he toured the various Russian 
cities, as soloist and as director and first violin of the Leo- 
pold Auer Quartet, which he organized in honor of his 
maestro, and which met with tremendous success in the fore- 
most musical circles of St. Petersburg, Odessa, Warsaw and 
other cities. Frequently he was commanded to give recitals 
before the court of the Czar, with his family, being rewarded 
with many presents and other honors during the period of 
his military service. Through this period he was detailed to 
the famous symphony orchestra of the Preobrajensky Life 
Guard regiment as the premier soloist and concertmaster. 
As a special privilege he was permitted by the Czar to ap- 
pear in concerts outside military and governmental circles 
in civilian clothes. 

Military service over, Piastro-Borissoff re-entered the 
conservatory at St. Petersburg for post-graduate studies in 
composition and orchestration. During this period he wrote 
an opera “Lollita” which was produced with immense suc- 
cess at the Pallassa Theater in St. Petersburg. 

At the outbreak of the great war Piastro Borissoff 
volunteered for service, and wearing the uniform was or- 
dered to devote his great talent to give concerts for the bene- 
fit of wounded soldiers and of the families of those slain in 
battle. A year later he was transferred to Petrograd, in 
his old regiment of the Life Guard, where for two years he 
continued his concerts for charity, collecting and donating 
great sums of money for the relief of wounded soldiers and 
helpless mothers and children at home. 4 

In 1918 five of the foremost Russian conservatories offered 
him the post of “first professor,” through the agency of the 
Art Soviet; Piastro-Borissoff chose that of the city of Ros- 
toff, where he remained until political disorders and civil war 
made continuance of his teaching impossible. : 

He sailed for Constantinople where he gave a series of ten 
successful concerts, playing before the Sultan and receiving 
many royal gifts. An invitation from the city of Athens, 
however, brought him to the capitol of Greece, where in 
fifteen successive concerts and four solo appearances with 
the Symphony Orchestra he gained another triumph. 

King Alexander, the young ruler of Greece, made a court 
fete of his final concert, decorating him with the distin- 

uished honor, “Chevalier de L’Ordre De Saveur,” Piastro- 
Borissoff being the first person to receive this distinction 
outside of royal and high governmental circles. The second 
and last to receive it was the great French composer, Saint- 
Saéns. shits : ; 

Offers from musical organizations in London, Paris and 
Berlin came to him, but Piastro-Borissoff was determined to 
come to the United States, and a tour has been arranged by 
his management for all the principal cities of America, in 
which he will appear in solo and joint recitals with other 
great artists, and with a number of symphony orchestras. 

Among the most important of his compositions are two 
concertos for violin with orchestra; “Lollita,” an opera; 
“Oriental Humoresque” now being played on his European 
tour by his friend Mischa Elman; numerous orchestral, 
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cello, pianoforte and vocal pieces which have been received 
throughout Europe with great success. 


Godowsky to Play Latest Work 


“An Evening with Godowsky,” the master pianist, at Car- 
negie Hall, on Monday, October 11, will have for its feature 
the first performance in New York of the famous pianist- 
composer’s latest work, “Triakontameron”—Thirty Moods 
and Scenes in Triple Measure for Pianoforte. This remark- 
able work composed in the Far West in the summer and fall 
of 1919 was first performed in Chicago on February 24, 
1920, and met with instantaneous success. 

In connection with this work Godowsky himself has said: 
“I believe that any composer who steeps .himself in a new 
national atmosphere and comes in contact with new national 
ideas and trends, cannot help reacting to them in what he 
writes. And, since I have become an American and have 
made America my home, I find my Americanism expressing 
itself in my compositions. In my ‘Triakontameron,’ a group 
of new piano pieces I have just completed, five of the num- 
bers are of direct American inspiration; the ‘Ethiopian Ser- 
enade’ and the ‘Whitecaps,’ which I have tried to set down 
in tone just as they used to cover the waters of Puget Sound 
on a windy day; then there is my ‘American Idyl’ which is 
an essay in American piano romanticism; my ‘Little Tango 
Rag,’ where I think I have secured the real syncopated ef- 
fects in three-quarter rhythm, and finally my ‘Requiem’ 
(1914-1918), a solemn threnody, with a roll of drum and 


. Clarion call, climaxing in ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ No, 


when a composer becomes an American it is bound to show 
in his music. He cannot help himself, it will out.” 

In addition to the performance of this work, Mr. Godow- 
sky will play for his opening number a group of Chopin 
pieces. 





Rosina Storchio Joins Chicago Opera 


Executive Director Herbert M. Johnson of the Chicago 
Opera Association has announced the engagement of Rosina 
Storchio for the coming season—one of the most important 
names to be added to the long list of stars making up the 
roster of the Chicago company. Mme. Storchio has never 
visited America, although she has been showered with flat- 
tering offers year after year. Mr. Johnson’s good fortune 
in securing her at this time is said to be largely due to the 
fact that Toscanini is to come with La Scala Orchestra 
—for Mme. Storchio’s professional life has been largely tied 
up with that of the great Italian director, and she was glad 
to gratify her ambition to visit America at the time that her 
patron would also be here. 

Rosina Storchio is a prime favorite in Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Southern Europe generally, but is chiefly known 
to fame in America as the creator of the role of “Madame 
Butterfly” when that popular work was dedicated to the 
musical world at La Scale, Milan, in 1904. She will make 
her debut in that opera in Chicago late in January and will 
also make her first New York appearance in the same role. 

Mme, Storchio has rare dramatic and emotional gifts as 
well as a splendid voice and is regarded as one of the most 
important new additions to the personnel of the organization. 


Christine Langenhan Opens Southern Tour 


Christine Langenhan, the soprano, will start her extensive 
concert tour the early part of October in the following cit- 
ies: Tuskegee, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville, S. C.; Lees- 
ville, S. C.; Louisburg, N. C.; Berkley Springs, W. Va.; 
etc. She was heard last season in the last two cities. 

On December 8, Miss Langenhan will open her tour on 
the Pacific Coast as soloist with the Fresno Male Chorus in 
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Fresno, Cal., followed by appearances in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. She will remain on the Pacific Coast for the 
month of December. 

During January and February, the soprano is booked in 
the states of Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois. In March 
she will appear in Jacksonville, Tampa and Miami, finally 
going to Havana and Santiago. Miss Langenhan is also 
booked for several festivals during the month of May. 


Florence M. Grandland Locates in New York 


New York’s list of pianists and accompanists will be 
enriched by the addition of Florence M. Grandland, a 
young and gifted artist, who will locate here this season 
at 431 West 12ist street. Miss Grandland, who has re- 
ceived a good start from her training in the Middle West 
with Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, has spent an ideal and restful 
summer in the country near Norwalk, Conn. Miss Grand- 
land looks forward to an active season of playing and 
accompanying. 


Frederic Warren to Continue Ballad Concerts 
Frederic Warren, who originated an interesting series of 
“Ballad Concerts” last year, will resume this original musi 
cal event at the Longacre Theater, commencing Sunday 
afternoon, December 12, and continuing until April 10, 
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GUIDO DELNI 


(Pupil of Sabattini) 








Basso Cantante of the Milan, 
Vienna and Prague Operas 


Receives pupils for voice pro- 
duction, opera, oratorio and 
ballads in English, Italian and 
French. 


Short courses if desired. 


Vocal Studio 
Aeolian Hall 
New—Bond Street, London, W. I., England 
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MAY KOR 





“A voice which for beauty, range and quality, places her well 
forward in leadership in her chosen art.”—Oswego Press. 
FOR AVAILABLE DATES ON TOUR ADDRESS 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Now York 
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Vicorous Exizasetn Torpine. 
Elizabeth Topping, returned to the metropolis, writes as 


follows ; 
Just to greet you once more and say I am glad to be back in 


town! The country is all right but I like the excitement of the 
battle, and so am glad it is starting again. By this you can tell 
I heve lost that “tired feeling” one gets about June or July 


several of whom have 


have a good class of interesting pupils, . 
Later I'll send more 


exceptional talent, and expect a busy season, 
news 

Miss Topping has had many years’ experience as con- 
cert player and teacher. She studied in Berlin under 
Teresa Carrefio, Vladimir de Pachmann and Richard Bur- 
meister, Miss Topping taught four years at Miss Porter's 
School, Farmington, Conn., and is now director of music 
at the Gateway School for Girls, New Haven, Conn. 

Capour.iez AND Lea Appear AT SUMMER Resorts 


F, Reed Capouilliez and Lorna Lea, the former the well 
known baritone, the latter contralto and accompanist, have 
had a series of summer recitals at Various prominent East- 
ern resorts. Last week they visited Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Mr. Capouilliez recently married his pupil, Charlotte Holz, 
herself an excellent singer and aspiring pianist. He has 
been especially busy singing during the Jewish holidays at 
various Hebrew temples 

Axmitact-O’Ryan-MILLEeR 

Marguerite Armitage, a graceful young woman with orig 
inal ideas as to poses, dancing, technic and effects, was 
seen in the Hotel Plaza ballroom, September 24, The 
graceful “Pierrot” and waltz by Friml, and the serious 
prelude in C sharp minor by Rachmaninoff, made a special 
effect. Jessie V. Miller, a pianist of very great talent, 
played all the music with temperamental expression. “A 
Case of Kidnapping,” written and recited by Anna Wynne 
O'Ryan (sister of the famous General O’Ryan), made up 
the rest of the program. In this, the clever girl imper- 
sonated nearly a dozen varied characters, stepping off 
the stage, and to some extent assuming the garb of the 
character. She portrayed “Mary,” the Polish nursemaid ; 
“Mildred,” 2 school girl; the grandmother, and the English 
all were especially well done. 

Puusirrt Prays Grasse’s New Sonata. 

Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist, composer, and more 
recently virtuoso organist, writes as follows: 
that organist Philippi will end the 
Church with the tocatta from my 
second organ sonata next Sunday morning It was this sonata, 
which competed for the Delamater prize Mr. Heinroth, will play 
the sonata in October and Mr. Zeuch of the Skinner firm wants to 
play it in Boston as soon as possible, Mr Philippi told me that 
when Zeuch read through the sonata at the choir school he was so 
enthusiastic that he wanted to play it in Boston next week I have 
but one copy, and Heinroth, to whom it is dedicated will play it 
first Philippi did wonderful work for me; he finished the score 
of my “Ocean Overture” in five sittings. He is certainly a good 
friend, and was heart and soul in this overture Did you see my 
Mozart's “Jupiter” minuet in the Organ Monthly? 
Edwin Turnbull 

was played at 
surely 


RECITAL, 


man 


lt will interest you to know 
service at St. Thomas’ P. E 


transcription of 
That would be a nice thing for you to play 

wishes me to tell you that his “Processional March’ 
the Boston “Pop.”’ concerts and had a fine success He 


is a musical enthusiast! 
Hoping to see you sdime time this winter, 
Sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) Eowin Grasse 


Tuurssy Sisters 1N CALIFORNIA. 

Emma Thursby and her sister, Ina, who have been 
spending the summer in San Francisco and Lake Tahoe, 
are now in Southern California, where they are being en 
tertained by their numerous friends. They were in Corina 
for Ellen Beach Yaw’'s marriage, and visited at her home. 
A large luncheon was given for them at the country club, 
Beverly Hill, Los Angeles, as well as many dinners and 
teas in town. Mariska Aldrich, now Mrs. Emmett Davis, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave one 
of her famous “Kitchen Suppers” for them, and later in 
the evening sang, Leopold Godowsky playing her accom- 
paniments, There were many musicians at the supper and 
Mme. Aldrich was in wonderful voice, giving old classical 
Italian songs. They were also the guests for a week of 
Regina Arter, who is now Mme. Zamba, of the former 
Hammerstein opera company. These artists are both mak- 
ing Los Angeles their home, Miss Thursby is at present 
visiting Mrs, Lyman Gage at Point Loma, San Diego, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dejeans, the novelist, who is living at 
Coronado. They will return to Los Angeles for two weeks 
and start for the East early in October, stopping to visit 
former pupils in Denver, Chicago, Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia. Miss Thursby will return to her home, 34 
Gramercy Park, and resume her studio work the latter 
part of October. Many pupils are awaiting her return. 

Mary Davis Becins Season, 

Mary Davis, mezzo contralto, has returned to New York 

from an extended vacation in the Catskills, and has re- 
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sumed her duties as contralto of the quartet at the First 

Presbyterian Church of Orange, N. J. Early season en- 

gagements for the young contralto include appearances in 

Montclair, Dover, Newark and New York. She will con- 

tinue her coaching under Claude Warford’s direction. 
Tue AipA TRUMPETERS AND QUARTET. 

Clara Haven, Marion Bushnell, trumpets; Ethel Clark, 
French horn; and Cora Sauter, E flat horn—all four capable 
young players of brass instruments—are making a decided 
reputation for themselves as soloists and in concerted works. 
They play works by Gounod, Popper, Herbert Clark, Chopin, 
Edward Mueller, Verdi, Van Goens and Donizetti with 
fine expression, giving also sacred selections, hymns, etc., 
when desired. Their participation in a church service is 
a decided attraction. 

EvizasetH Keiso Patterson Pupits SING. 

Celestine Drew, a pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
was the soloist at a meeting at the West End Presbyterian 
Church September 28. October 14 (evening) will occur 
the first musicale of the season at the Patterson studios. 
Miss Patterson will present two pupils, a soprano and a 
contralto. 

CaroLa Loos-Tooker 1N New York. 

Carola Loos-Tooker, once vice-president of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association (resident at that time 
in Gloversville, N. Y.), has been the guest of relatives in 
New York since the middle of the summer. Mrs. Tooker 
has produced many excellent singers, among whom are 
her two attractive daughters. Some years ago she was 
called to Ferry Hall, Lake Forest University, near Chicago, 
where she did good work. Then she went to Michigan 
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City, Ind., and later to Decatur, Ill., where she was at the 
Milliken University Conservatory of Music. Recent years 
have been spent in Decatur where she has been very suc- 
cessful. She would like to locate in the East. 

Ma (?) LiesiinG? 

“Ma Liebling,” mentioned in the attractive little booklet 
issued by Towner Brothers, of Fresno, Cal., is undoubtedly 
Max Liebling, composer, pianist, literature, etc., of New 
York. This little booklet calls attention to various pub- 
lications of the Towner Brothers, giving a page of each 
work, with approval of their publications by Cadman, Louise 
Homer, Christine Langenhan, Edmund J. Myer, Joseph 
Regneas, Olive Nevin, Frank La Forge, Platon Brounoff, 
Clarence Eddy and others. 

BaLtpwin OrGAN ReciTats RESUMED, 

Samuel A. Baldwin's 723d public organ recital at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York took place October 3 at 
four o'clock. The mid-week recital is at the same hour 
on Wednesdays. Programs for the entire month of Octo- 
ber have been received, showing a wide range of per- 
formances. On every program is one or more works by 
American composers. Those appearing on the October 
programs are Arthur Foote (Boston); A. Walter Kramer 
(New York); Rene L. Becker (Alton, Ill.); Stanley T. 
Reiff (West Chester, Pa.) ; Lucien G. Chaffin (New York) ; 
Edward MacDowell (deceased); Eugene Thayer (de- 
ceased) ; H. Alexander Matthews (Philadelphia, Pa.) ; Leo 
Sowerby (Grand Rapids, Mich.), and R. S. Stoughton 
(Worcester, Mass.). 

Ruano Bocistav at BALLAD Concerts, 

Ruano Bogislav, the Gypsy singer, is to be a guest artist 

at the first of Frederick Warren’s “Ballad Concerts” which 
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will be inaugurated this month for a winter course at the 
Longacre Theater. 
AMERICAN ProGressivE P1ano ScHoor Reopens. 

With headquarters at Carnegie Hall, Gustave L. Becker’s 
American Progressive Piano School has resumed for the 
season. The staff of teachers consists of Gustave L. 
Becker, Mrs. Robert Goldbeck, Carl M. Roeder, Maurice 
Arnold, Pauline Jennings, Mrs. F. Smith Withers and 
others to be announced later. A booklet gives details as 
to lessons, examinations, lectures, methods, memorizing, 
theory, normal courses, terms, etc. 

Doris Mappen A New PIanist. 

Frances Graff Newton will this season manage among 
others Doris Madden, a pianist from the ig | She 
was born in Melbourne, Australia, studied in Vienna and 
has toured with Mme. Melba. Godowsky was her last 
eminent teacher. Press notices show that her playing was 
appreciated in Vienna, London, Melbourne, Singapore and 
elsewhere. 


Aborn Opera School Gives “Faust” 


Sunday afternoon, September 26, before an audience which 
completely filled the auditorium of the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York, pupils from the Milton Aborn 
School of Operatic Training gave a splendid performance 
of Gounod’s “Faust.” The audience was most enthusiastic 
in its appreciation of the young artists’ efforts. Mr. Aborn 
personally supervised the production of the opera. Charles 


’ D. Isaacson, editor of the music page of the New York 


Globe, was in charge of the performance and gave a short 
synopsis of the opera. Florence Norton, an American girl 
who for some years has been a resident of Yokohama, 
Japan, was cast as Marguerite. A sudden illness made it 
necessary for Mr. Aborn to select from among the students 
another Marguerite, Grace Hoffman, who was delightful and 
beautiful in the role. She. is the possessor of a voice which 
is fully equal to all demands, and dramatically was equal 
to all occasions as well. Anna Fuston Smith sang the part 
of Siebel with discretion, and was well received after her 
singing of “Faites-lui Mes Aveux.” Devora Nadworney 
admirably sang the role of Martha. Carl Trebbis sang the 
role of Faust in splendid voice, with a fine conception of 
the part; his work made a decided impression and his fur- 
ther progress will be watched with interest. Leo de Hierop- 
olis, as Valentine, revealed splendid schooling and his voice 
shows great possibilities. An ovation was given him after 
singing the aria “O Sainte Medaille.” Mr. Hieropolis is 
gradually working his way up the operatic ladder with suc- 
cess. Edward Kinsey sang the role of Mephistopheles with 
understanding. Bethune Grigor was conductor-pianist for 
the afternoon and gave splendid support to the cast. 

Milton Aborn may well be proud of the successful per- 
formance of his students, this being the first opera given this 
season in the Globe series; five more are scheduled under 
his direction. At the end of the second act all the artists, 
with Mr, Aborn, were called to the footlights to acknowl- 
edge the appreciation of the audience. 








A Long Tour for Romaine 


Margaret Romaine has engaged Charles Lurvey as her 
official accompanist for her concert tour which opened 
in Dover, N. J., on October 4. Mr. Lurvey will be re- 
membered for his work with George Hamlin and with 
Oscar Seagle, with whom he made a Pacific coast tour last 
spring. Miss Romaine’s fall tour is an extensive one, 
taking her as far west as Denver and as far south as 
Birmingham (one of her many re-engagements). The 
tour will close in Wheeling, W. Va., on November 24, 
where she appears with Nicola Zerola, the tenor. 





Percy Hemus Singing Tonight 
At Aeolian Hall on October 7 (this evening), Percy 
Hemus, the well known baritone, assisted at the piano by 
Gladys Craven, will be heard in an interesting song recital. 
His program includes numbers by such composers as Pur- 
cell, Dvorak, Rubinstein, Bizet, Godard, Hahn, Ward- 
Stephens, Curran, Burleigh and Stickles. 


Judson House Booked for Two Oratorios 


Judson House, tenor, was booked to sing “The Beatitudes” 
at the Worcester Festival on October 7, and has been en- 
gaged by the New York Oratorio Society for “The Mes- 
siah,” December 28. 


Althouse Is Some Shot 


According to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Sep- 
tember 17, Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the day previous had killed forty-nine hawks at 
Cape May. Mr. Althouse is one of the members of a new 
association formed to kill these pests. 
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NOTABLE MUSICAL 
SEASON FOR NORFOLK 


Southern Musical Bureau, The Music Club and The Melody 
Club Promise Much of Interest—Local Recital Pleases 


Norfolk, Va., September 27, 1920.—Great artists will af- 
ford Norfolk the most magnificent musical feast ever known 
in the history of the city. Among those who will appear 
are Edward Johnson, Emmy Destinn, Enrico Caruso, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Flonzaley Quartet, Jan Kubelik, Galli-Curci, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Frieda Hempel, Mary Jordan, 
Samuel Gardner, Edward Lankow, Leta May, Rudolph 
Bochco, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the Homers, Reed 
Miller, Nevada van der Veer, Jean Gerardy, Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Jacques Thibaud, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Toscha Seidel, Florence Macbeth, 
Mildred Dilling, Cornelius van Vliet, Anna Fitziu, Andres 
de Segurola and Carolina Lazzari. That Norfolk will ap- 
preciate the series arranged by the Southern Musical Bu- 
reau, The Music Club and The Melody Club, is a certain 
fact, as the demand for season reservations on all the 
courses has been most encouraging. 

The Southern Musical Bureau proposes to give seven 
concerts in the Tabernacle, the soloists being Emmy Destinn, 
Jan Kubelik, Frieda Hempel, Edward Lankow-Leta May 
and Rudolph Bochco, Jean Gerardy, and Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Toscha Seidel and Florence Macbeth, Anna Fitziu 
and Andres de Segurola. These seven concerts will be 
distributed over seven months and in addition the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra and Mme. Galli-Curci will also 
appear. With the exception of the last two—Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra and Galli-Curci—these same artists 
will appear in Richmond, where the Southern Musical Bu- 
reau has opened offices at 213 East Broad street, with the 
Corley Company, J. P. Schaeffer, of the Southern Musical 
Bureau, being in charge of that office. The Southern 
Musical Bureau will also give a series of five concerts 
at the Monticello Hotel ballroom which will include the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Mary Jordan and Samuel Gardner, 
Nevada van der Veer and Reed Miller, Mildred Dilling 
and Cornelius van Vliet and Carolina Lazzari. These 
will be called their “chamber concert” course and admis- 
sion will be by invitation only. 

The Norfolk Music Club will present Edward Johnson 
for the first concert and will follow this with five other 
concerts including in the order named, Enrico Caruso, 
the Homers, Alma Gluck, Harold Bauer-Pablo Casals- 
Jacques Thibaud (in one concert) and Mischa Levitzki. 
The Melody Club proposes three concerts, the soloists be- 
ing Geraldine Farrar, Titta Ruffo and Giovanni Martinelli. 
With Farrar will appear Ada Sasoli, harpist. Titta Ruffo 
will be heard with the Melody Club choral of sixty voices, 
and the choral will also sing at the Martinelli concert when 
Ignatz Friedman is booked to appear in his Norfolk debut. 

The first concert will be October 18 when Edward John- 
son will appear at the Tabernacle. This will be followed 
by a concert by Caruso on October 28. The third concert 
on October 29, that of Emmy Destinn, will also be held 
in the Tabernacle. On November 1 Geraldine Farrar and 
Ada Sasoli will be heard in the same hall. 

November will be a notable month for, according to 
the schedule, the Flonzaley Quartet will appear at the 
Monticello Hotel on Monday, November 15; Jan Kubelik 
will play In the Tabernacle Tuesday, November 16; Titta 
Ruffo will sing in the Colonial Wednesday, November 17, 
and on Saturday, November 20, Galli-Curci will be heard. 
The Homers will appear November 30. 

December finds Mischa Levitzki playing at the Colonial 
on Thursday, the 16th, while on the following day Frieda 
Hempel will sing in the Tabernacle. 

For January is scheduled Mary Jordan, contralto, and 
Samuel Gardner, violinist, at the Monticello Hotel, Janu- 
ary 10; Lankow, Leta May and Rudolph Bochco at the 
Tabernacle January 18. Alma Gluck sings the night of 
January 26. 

On Tuesday, 
der Veer are booked for the 
February 17 appear Jean Gerardy, cellist, and Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist, in the Tabernacle. Then, too, it is 
possible that the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will be 
brought here February 22 by the Southern Musical Bureau. 

March is ushered in by the Bauer-Casals-Thibaud trio, 
scheduled for the Colonial Theater on March 3. On March 
9, in the same place, Martinelli is due to sing, assisted by 
Ignatz Friedman. Toscha Seidel and Florence Macbeth 
are also booked for the Tabernacle. 

Finally the season, save for the annual spring festival 
which is still to be announced, ends in April with three 
concerts. The first will be in the Monticello Hotel “Cham- 
ber Music” course on April 5 with Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
and Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, as the artists of the 
occasion. Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Andres de Segurola, 
baritone, sing at the "Tabernacle. The final concert is 
that of Carolina Lazzari on the afternoon of April 26 
at the Monticello Hotel. 

SouTHERN MusicaL Bureau ACTIVITIES. 

The activities of the Southern Musical Bureau, which is 
composed of E. A. Bergstrom, John Harvard jones and 
J. P. Schaeffer, are not confined alone to Norfolk and 
Richmond, as they have also arranged and planned a series 
of four concerts in both Elizabeth, N. C., and Petersburg, 
Va. In each instance these concerts will be held under 
the auspices of local organizations. In Petersburg, these 
concerts will be held in the new high school auditorium 
under the management of the Music Club and the various 
civic organizations. The artists appearing in the Peters- 
burg series include Nelda Hewitt Stevens, soprano, Octo- 
ber 19; Flonzaley Quartet, November 17; Frances Nash, 
pianist, and George Hamlin, tenor, January 25; Vera Han- 
bury, soprano, and Walter Green, baritone, March 29. In 
Elizabeth City, under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Retail Merchants Association these same 
artists will appear, with the exception of the Flonzaley 
Quartet. The Zoellner Quartet will complete the series 
in Elizabeth City on February 10. 

EXxceLLeNt LocaL RecIrTAt. 

One of the most notable recitals ever given at Old St. 
Paul’s Church was given yesterday. The program was 
chosen either by request or because the numbers were fav- 
orites with members of the congregation, the soloists being 
Mrs. Richard H. Peake, soprano; Mrs. John B. Miles, 


February 8, Reed Miller and Nevada van 
Monticello series, and on 


MUSICAL COURIER 


violinist; Mrs. William T. Dey, contralto; Ros V. Steele, 
tenor, and Herbert Hodgson, baritone. Walter Edward 
Howe was organist and it was his farewell recital in the 
old historic church. The program was carefully chosen 
from the works of Batiste, Franck, Archer, Stoughton, 
Rossini, ending with an organ symphony by Mr. Howe. 
The quartet selection, “Sancta Mater,” by Rossini, was the 
outstanding number, and the voices seemed to reach into 
the hearts of all. The organ number, a symphony by Mr. 
Howe, was excellent. It carried a message that was felt 
deeply. Mrs. Miles, violinist, in a Franck violin sonata 
(Lente), pleased all and was Seb beautifully. 


MUSIC AND PUBL IC 
INSTRUCTION 
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auditorium when they are given. Pupils who have 

studied them in chorus but who are not chosen for 

the special chorus come to hear the whole work.” 
Tue Pornt or Contact. 

The leaders of community singing and community move- 
ments in general are mostly concerned with the attitude 
of several of our school leaders in advising high school 
pupils not to co-operate with community choruses because 
singing of such a character and in such a manner would 
prove a strain on their vocal cords. As a result of this 
Kenneth S. Clark raises the following query: “If it is 
true that the voices of children might be permanently 
injured as a result of this co-operation, are they to re- 
main inarticulate except in the class room?” The answer 
to this is, “Certainly not.” We feel positive that most 
leaders of school music would be only too glad to co- 
operate with big community movements, but are not yet 
satisfied that all the people who have been assuming com- 
munity leadership in singing are sufficiently trained to under- 
take such a difficult and important task. When this great 
wave swept the country, the mistake was made in giving 
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to leadership persons whose only experience seemed to be 
that of a cheer leader at a footbali game. There seems 
to be a lack of decision on the part of many people inter- 
ested in this work concerning the idea that the business 
of community leadership carries with it a corresponding 
obligation to be as expert as possible in the delicate and 
questionable practice of voice training. When every com- 
munity leader is an expert, this opposition will cease. 

The fault is not entirely with community leadership. In 
most choral societies the main point seems to be to pre- 
pare a chorus in some great oratorio in order that the 
leader may have all the glory, regardless of the bad effect 
which such training may have on the individual members 
of the chorus. 

The high schools of America are spending considerable 
time in chorus practice with the ultimate object in view 
that these children will, after leaving high school, become 
members of some great choral community movement, and 
in that way do whatever is within their power not only 
to make America a nation of music lovers, but to pre- 
serve for posterity the great contributions to education and 
culture which were made when the great oratories were 
written, scialebtiad 

Mukle Appearing at Charity Concerts 

Among the many concerts for charity at which May 
Mukle has appeared this fall mention might be made of 
three in the State of Massachusetts. On September 7 
the cellist played in the high school auditorium of Pitts- 
field. September 21 found her at the Lenox Club in a 
concert for the benefit of the Ascension Farm School at 
South Lee, while on October 4 she played at her own 
charity concert at Pittsfield. 
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CHICAGO STUDIOS 
REOPEN WITH LARGE 
ENROLLMENTS 


Sousa and His Band Booked For This Month—School 
and College Notes. 

Chicago, I11., October 2, 1920.—For the first time since 
he was made chief instructor of the largest musical class 
in the world, Lieutenant Commander John Philip Sousa is 
coming back to Chicago. He returns not as instructor but 
in the guise in which he has been a familiar figure for nearly 
thirty years to millions of Americans, as leader of his own 
band. October 24 is the date and the Auditorium Theater is 
the place. 

Ruts Ray at Home. 

Previous to the opening of her season, Ruth Ray, the 
young American violinist, who since last season has estab- 
lished an enviable place for herself, is spending a month at 
her home here, resting and preparing her programs, 
manager, H, ¢ Godfre y Turner, reports numerous important 
engagements for this brilliant young artist, who will be kept 
constantly busy beginning about the middle of October. 

Mitier, Ressecum & KanserG ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

Miller, Resseguie & Kanberg announce Gustaf Holmquist 
and Ebba Sundstrom as soloists, assisted by Edgar Nelson, 
at the Bellman Swedish Singing Club, Medinah Temple, 
Austin, Friday, November 19. They also announce that the 
opening date for their Twilight Musicales at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel will be Sunday afternoon, October 24. 

Notes rrom THE Mary Woon Crase SCHOOL. 

Registration for the coming year has been so large that 


the school has been obliged to take added space, notably in 
the various branch studios. In Edgewater the school has 
moved into larger quarters at 5633 Kenmore avenue. The 
og in Hyde Park have secured extra space at Harper 


Hall, 5240 Harper avenue. 

The dramatic department under the direction of Elsa 
Durand Mower began registration October 1. Zella M. 
Clarke, who holds a teacher's certificate of the Mary Wood 
Chase School, has accepted a position in the music depart- 
ment of Lincoln College, Lincoln (Ill.), to assist Ethel Seal 


Cox, the director of the department. Miss Cox is also a 
graduate of the Teacher’s Course of the Chase School. 

The Annual Faculty dinner will be given on October 15 
at the Cordon Club, Fine Arts Bldg. 

Bessie Williams Sherman is giving a piano recital at the 
Riverside Town Hall, October 7, for the opening of the 


Riverside Woman's Club. Miss Sherman will give an ultra- 
modern program at the Riverside Reading Club on Octo- 
ber 14, 
Henriette Weser Resumes Duties. 
After a restful yet busy summer, Henriette Weber has re- 
turned to Chicago and has resumed her duties as music critic 
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on the Herald-Examiner. Miss Weber is working on an- 
other book to succeed her “Putting Young America in 
Tune,” which has met with much success. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OPENING RECITAL. 

Vierlyn Clough and Nesta Smith opened the season of 
Saturday afternoon recitals of the American Conservatory 
by presenting the following program: concerto for piano, 
E flat major (Beethoven), Miss Clough (artist pupil of 
Heniot Levy); “Tambourin” (Gossec-Franko), “Melodie” 
(Gluck), “La ‘Chasse” (Cartier-Kreisler), “Sicilienne and 
Rigaudon” (F rancoeur- Kreisler ), Miss Smith (artist pupil of 
Herbert Butler) ; “Kreisleriana” (Schumann), Miss Clough ; 
“Waves at Play” (Grasse), “Guitarre” (Moszkowski), 
“Caprice Basque” (Sarasate), Miss Smith; sonata, in B mi- 
nor (Liszt), Miss Clough. 

Dappr Reopens Stupio Witn Larce ENROLLMENT. 

Francesco Daddi has returned to Chicago looking the pic- 
ture of health and full of energy after a vacation in the 
East. Upon his return Mr. Daddi found a large class 





FRANCESCO DADDI 


awaiting his excellent instruction, and since reopening his 
studios this week has been teaching all day long from early 
until late. Thus this prominent vocal coach and instructor 
anticipates an extremely busy season. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes. 

The Indiana Society gave a musical version of “Alice of 
Old Vincennes” at Oakmeadow, Lake Forest, last Saturday. 
Members of the College faculty were the stage directors of 
the production and among the principals. Others in the cast 
were Ruth Kuerth, Suzanne Richardson and Carroll D. 
Kearns, students of vocal department, and Harry Brown, 
student of the dramatic department. Indiana towns- 
people in the cast included no fewer than twenty-five stu- 
dents of the Chicago Musical College, all natives of the 
state. 

Aaron Ascher, student of Rudolph Reuter and several 
times diamond medal winner in the classes of the Chicago 
Musical College, will leave America next month to start a 
career of concert playing in Europe. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon sang at Ottumwa, Ia., September 
27 and appeared before the Arche Club, Chicago, October 1. 

The concert that was to have opened the season of Satur- 
day morning recitals in Ziegfeld Theater last Saturday 
morning has been postponed until October 9, when the win- 
ners of scholarships in the piano, vocal and violin depart- 
ments will present the program. 

CarotyN WIttarp’s Stupio. 

Grace Bigelow Hopper, pianist and pupil of Carolyn 

Willard, who availed herself of summer study with this 
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Current New York 
Musical Attractions 











“Century Promenade” (Promenade at 8.30; Midnight 
Rounders at 11.20), Century Theater Roof. 

“Broadway Brevities” (Revue), Winter Garden. 

“Good Times” (Extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (Revue) Shubert Theater 

“Honey Dew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Jim, Jam, Jems” (musical comedy, opening week), 
Cort Theater. 

“Kissing Time” (musical comedy, opening week), 

“Lady of the Lamp” (play, with incidental music), Re- 
public Theater. 

“Little Miss Charity” (musical comedy), Belmont The- 
ater. 

“Mecca” (opening week), Century Theater. 

“Night Boat” (musical comedy), Liberty Theater. 

“Pitter Patter” (musical version of “Caught in the 
Rain”), Longacre Treater. 

“Poor Little Ritz Girl” (musical comedy), Central The- 
ater, 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sweetheart Shop” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker 
Theater, 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (opening week), Globe Theatet. 

—— Follies” (last week), New Amsterdam The- 


“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11.30), New Amsterdam 





prominent piano instructor, was presented in recital by her 
teacher in Williams Bay (Wis.), on August 21. So suc- 
cessful was the recital that Miss Willard deemed it advis- 
able to repeat the program in Chicago, which she did on 
September 11, in the Fine Arts Recital Hall. Beginning 
September 27, Miss Willard has been in her Fine Arts 
Building studio on Mondays and Thursdays. 
CieveLaAND Bonnet Returns FROM ADIRONDACKS. 

A vacation spent in the Adirondacks has brought Cleve- 
land Bohnet back to Chicago full of energy and eager to 
take up his duties at the American Conservatory, where 
he is one of the prominent piano teachers. The enroll- 
ment of students desiring Mr. Bohnet’s tutelage is so far 
especially good and he looks to a most active season, both 
in piano and coaching. 

Awna S. Hyatr Announces FAti Oren. 

Anna: S. Hyatt, directress, announced the fall opening 
of the American Academy of Music as September 29. The 
faculty continues the same as heretofore. 

Curcaco Musicat Cotiece Notes. 

The Saturday morning concerts of the Chicago Musical 
College begin today, October 2, with a program pre- 
sented by winners of free scholarships in the piano, vocal 
and violin departments. The concert will commence at 
eleven o'clock. 

Maurice Goldblatt, who has been traveling in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Austria and Italy during the summer vacation, 
returned to Chicago last week. 

Winifred Emmet Sheel, student of the vocal depart- 
ment, has been appointed music supervisor in Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, Downers Grove High School and 
the grammar schools of Western Springs. 

The course of lectures on the history of music by Felix 
Borowski a in Ziegfeld Theater, October 2, at 9:15 
a. be The first lecture will be concerned with primitive 
musi 

Edward Collins is publishing two new waltzes for piano, 
respectively entitled “Valse Limpide,” dedicated to Rudolph 
Reuter, and “Valse Elegante,” dedicated to Rudolph Ganz. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 


‘Alma Simpson at Carnegie Tonight 

Alma Simpson, the talented young American soprano who 
is making her first appearance in this city since the war, 
at Carnegie Hall tonight (October 7) will present an inter- 
esting program, containing works by the following: Gio- 
vanni Paisiello, G. Sgambatti, Veracini, Gretchaninoff, 
Grieg, Chausson, Fourdrain, Hue, Granados, Villoldo, Al- 
varez, Stephens, Stickles, Cadman, Schubert, Brahms, and 
Schumann, 


Cadman Represented at Lockport 


The following compositions by Charles i seer Cad- 
man were presented at the Lockport (N. Y.) American 
Music Festival: “OQ Moon Upon the Water,” Minnie 
Carey Stine; “Spring Song of the Robin Woman,” Mary 
Welch, and “Legend of the Canyon,” played by Ruth 
Kemper, violinist, 


Schumann-Heink and Ysaye in Joint Recital 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Eugene Ysaye will be 


Pelacd ct teie Creston heard in joint recital at the Hippodrome on the evening 
521 FINE ARTS BUILDING, - ~- CHICAGO, LL. ° October 17. 
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Ferguson Sang to 1,000,000 Last Year 


Last season Bernard Ferguson sang to 1,000,000 people, 
it is estimated. For a month beginning in June of 1919, he 
sang the leading baritone role in “The Wayfarer” as. pro- 
duced at the Methodist centenary in Columbus, O., appearing 
before 250,000. His success was so pronounced "that when 
the same gigantic production was given here in New York 
at Madison Square Garden for a period of five weeks under 
the auspices of the Interchurch World Movement, he was 
engaged to interpret the same role. Again his success was 
clearly marked. It is estimated some 325,000 persons at- 
tended these performances. 

At the close of “The Wayfarer,” Mr. Ferguson filled some 
concert engagements which his manager, Kingsbery Foster, 
had booked for him. These 1919-20 dates included such ap- 





BERNARD FERGUSON, 
Baritone 


pearances as the leading baritone at concerts in Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Oberlin, O.; Keene, N. H.; Concord, N. H.; Mont- 
pelier, "Vt.; Handel-Haydn Society, Boston, as well as fes- 
tival appearances with the Boston, New York, Chicago and 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras. 

This last summer he filled an eight weeks’ season with 
the Municipal Opera Association in St. Louis, Mo., where he 
was heard by 350,000 more persons. 

In speaking of his singing in “The Wayfarer” at Madi- 
son Square Garden, Mr. Ferguson stated that appearing be- 
fore such large audiences was a source of tremendous 
inspiration, and that to watch the effect of one’s work on 
™ different audiences was most interesting. 

In St. Louis, he” sang in eight different “operas, none of 
which he had previously studied. Consequently the baritone 
had a busy time of it, for when he was not singing (there 
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was a different opera every week) he was either learning 
new roles or rehearsing. 

“The experience, however, was a very delightful one,” 
Mr. Ferguson told a Musicat Courter representative. “We 
gave such things as ‘The Mikado,’ ‘The Gondoliers,’ ‘The 
Mascot’ (an old timer), ‘Waltz Dream,’ ‘The Firefly,’ etc. 
The venture of opera on a municipal basis was tremendous- 
ly successful. The great open air theater is very picturesque 
and the acoustics wonderful. Why, one could speak 
in. an ordinary voice and be heard in all parts 
of the auditorium. Singers, as a rule, make the 
mistake of shouting out their lungs when they see 
a large theater, and of course the best effects are lost. 

There is a plan to do grand opera in St. Louis next year; 
in fact, I understand that there is a movement on foot to 
start similar municipal opera companies in the large cities 
in sections around St. Louis and to have an interchange of 
casts—that is, say the ‘Mikado’ company will move on from 
one place to another at the end of a week's run. A new 
cast in another opera will then take its place and so on. The 
idea, I believe, is a capital one, and there is no doubt that 
it can be worked out very successfully. 

“While we are on the subject of municipal opera, I wish 
to add that it would be a wonderful thing if such an idea 
could be worked out in New York. It brings more good 
music to people than any other movement. Municipal opera 
can be made to pay. It would also give many young singers 
the chance they do not find so easily, Such an operatic ven- 
ture might be run in conjunction with the Stadium.” 

During the season 1920-21 Mr. Ferguson will devote his 
time to concert work and record making. 


He Introduced Namara, But! 


A veritable “histoire de rire” that is going the rounds 
of the musical élite who flocked over to Ellis Island re- 
cently to hear Marguerite Namara, supported by the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, who had the distinction of 
opening the series of concerts that are being given for the 
immigrants every Sunday, is the following: 

Overcome by the ordeal of facing the throng of distin- 
guished folk who had come to hear Namara, to say noth- 
ing of the immigrants who needed Americanizing, the of- 
ficial announcer ,became somewhat confused. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began falteringly, “permit me to introduce 
the greatest American boy composer of New York and 
his band (Artur Bodanzky and artists of the Nat:onal 
Symphony Orchestra please rise and bow) and—prepare 
for the shock—the sweet-voiced girl singer, Mrs. Mac- 
Namara from Brooklyn.” So Namara’s black past is out 
at last! She has lived in Brooklyn and has been recog- 
nized! But still people have to live somewhere these 
days, and there really isn’t any special harm done unless the 
printer should inadvertently include the “of Brooklyn” on 
Namara’s program for her recital at Aeolian Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 17. 


Creatore Opera Heard in Hartford 


Under the auspices of the New England Opera Asso- 
ciation, the Creatore Opera Company was heard recently in 
Hartford, Conn., in three fine performances. Verdi's mas- 
terpiece, “La Forza Del Destino,” was chosen for the first 
night, Donizetti’s melodious “Lucia di Lammermoor” for 
second, and Verdi’s tragic “Otello” for the third. Of 
those who did especially good work in the last named opera 
mention might be made of Marion Veryl, Francesco Bocca- 
Fusco, Guiseppe Martelotti and Nino Ruisi. Among the 
many cities which are being favored with a visit from the 
Creatore Opera Company during the 1920-21 season are 
Rutland and Burlington, Vt.; Sherbrooke, Montreal, Quebec 
and Toronto, Can.; Syracuse, Binghamton and Auburn, 
N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ysaye and Rothwell Play Morris’ “Poem” 


Walter Henry Rothwell has notified Harold Morris, the 
composer-pianist, that he will present his “Poem” in the 
early fall on the regular symphony programs of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. This work has been 
played with success by Josef Stransky and the New York 
Philharmonic and Eugene Ysaye and the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. Mr. Ysaye has told Mr. Morris that he wishes 
to present the “Poem” again, saying any work he con- 
siders worthy of being placed on one of his programs 
is surely worthy of his playing it again and that ie does 
not believe in the custom of giving a new work only one 
hearing. 

Mr. Morris’ “Poem” for orchestra has just been ac- 
cepted for publication by the John Church Company, who 
recently published his first piano sonata, which is already 
in its third edition. 


Ruth Kemper Responds to Double Encore 


Ruth Kemper recently filled an engagement as soloist 
at the Lockport Festival. That she was well received is 
evidenced by the tribute paid her by Mary M. Howard in 
the Lockport Union-Sun and Journal of Monday evening, 
September 13, two days after the artist was heard in that 
city: 

A very talented young violinist is Miss Kemper, a slip of a 
girl in aspect, but who plays with the authority and repose of an 
experienced artist. Her tone is musical although not large, and 
her intonation is flawless. She collaborated with John Warren Erb 
in the performance of a sonata by Henry Holden Huss, a work of 
breadth and distinction. . . . In the allegro, Miss Kemper played 
with the vigor and freedom it needs and she showed a fine sing- 
| tone in the andante. Mr. Erb gave her splendid aid, always 
pholding and never obscuring the melodic flow. Miss Kemper was 
compelled to respond to a double encore. 

The young violinist has been re-engaged to appear at 
the Lockport Eestival next season. 


Brilliant Career Predicted for Curtiss 


According to press notices at hand, it was an artistic 
and varied program which Caroline Curtiss, a gifted lyric 
soprano, presented at her song recital in Jamestown, N. Y., 
on the evening of September 17. Appended are extracts 
from two of the newspapers: 


The French pieces were particularly well done, the voice falling 
naturally into the light lyric style, Miss Curtiss taking the higher 
tones very clearly and with assurance.—Jamestown Morning Post. 





Miss Curtiss held the close attention of her audience from her 
first number to the last. She sings with the artistic poise of a more 
mature artist and gives promise of a brilliant musical career.— 
Jamestown Evening Journal. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Wuen Were Tuey Born? 

“Will you kindly tell me in which month the following artists 
were born—Mary Garden, Galli-Curci, Tetrazzini, Titta Ruffo, 
Bonci, Martinelli, Ponselle, Schumann-Heink, Renato Zanelli, 
Evan Williams and David Bispham?” 

Mary Gafden, February; Galli-Curci, November; Martinelli, Octo- 
ber; Schumann-Heink, June; Evan Williams, September; David 
Bispham, January. 

Wuo Pusiisnep THEM? 

“Will you kindly advise me of the names of publishers of 
the following pieces: ‘Marichiare,’ Neapolitan song by 
Giocoma-Tosti; ‘Zaza, piccola zingara,’ from the opera ‘Zaza,’ 
‘Ay! Ay! Ay! Serenata Criolla,’ O. Perez Freire?” ; 
The Neapolitan song is published by Ricordi; “Zaza” by Son- 

zogno, Milan. The one by O. Perez Freire was not in any list 
available. The two pieces can be obtained in New York. 


MME, JELLINCK. 

“I read recently in a New York paper that Mme. Marcella 
Lind Jellinck, former member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, had returned to this country from Budapest. I 
am anxious to obtain her address as she is an old friend and 
I have had no trace of her for many years.” 

The Information Bureau has been unable to obtain the address 
of Mme. Jellinck. 


Wuo Taucut Him? 


“Can inform who is the teacher of Sudwarth 
Frasier ?"’ 


Sergei Klibansky is the teacher of Sudwarth 
DirricuLt Proposition. 


“A rather difficult proposition faces me today. I live in 
Elizabeth, N. J., attend business in New York daily. My 
schedule is such that I have two or three hours at my disposal 
each day, during which time I am utterly at a loss to know 
what to do. This may seem a ridiculous statement, but my 
desire is to devote all my spare time to the development of 
my musical ambitions. What I would like te know is, if there 
is some organization or society through which membership I 
might secure permission to enter the club's lobby, library, 
conservatory, etc. Is there such a society in New York? If 
so, would you please tell me how to gain admission?” 

There are eke in New York, and if you apply to any one, 
or all of them, you will receive detailed information. They are 
the Three Arts Club, 340 West 85th street; Studio Club of New 
York, 35 East 62nd street; Sunday Evening Music Club, 22 East 60th 
street. Through these clubs you should be able to arrange what 
you desire. 


you me 


Frasier. 


Jenny Linp’s First Concert. 
“Will you please wire immediately the 
Lind’s first concert in the United States?’’ 
The above telegram was received by the Information Bureau, 
which would have sent the desired information, but the sender 
found an old program for herself. As this may be of interest to 
others, the program is given. It may be said, however, by the 
writer, whose mother attended one of the Jenny Lind concerts | in 
Boston, that many of the songs on the regular program and those 
sung for encores, were not of any musical value. There was an 
orchestra of sixty for the accompaniments. 


CASTLE GARDEN 
First appearance of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, 


song list of Jenny 


on 
Wednesday evening, 11th September, 1850. 
*rogramme, 


Overture (Oberon) 
Aria “Sorgete’ (Maometto Secondo.).............000ee000 Rossini 
Signor Belletti. 
Scena and Cavatina, “Casta Diva” (“Norma”) 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. 
Duet on two Piano Fortes 
Messieurs Benedict and Hoffman 
Duetto, “Per piacer alla Signora” (I1 Turco in Italia) 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind and Signor Belletti. 


Bellini 
Benedict 


Rossini 


Overture (The Crusaders) Benedict 
Trio for the Voice and two Flutes, composed expressly for 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, (Camp of Silesia) Meyerbeer 

Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
Flutes Messrs. Kyle and Siede. 

Cavatina “Largo al Factotum,” “Ii Barbiere,” 

Uae Signor Belletti. 

The Herdsman’s Song, more generally known as “‘The Echo” Song, 

: : Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. 
“The Welcome to America,” written expressly for this 
occasion by Bayard Taylor, 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind 
bd.9'v00 0wb.5edo sabe VONO Leb eebe rob deters cces M. 


Nationa Gontest. 


“Will you kindly give me full particulars as to where I can 
obtain application blank for the National Contest of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs?” 

The scores must be sent by express, insured and charges pre- 
aid, and marked as intend for the National Contest, to Ella 
May Smith, 60 Jefferson Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. Miss Smith 
is chairman of the American Music Committee and you can obtain 
any further details from her. The Mss. will be kept in safe de- 
pes until given to the sateen. No compositions will be received 
»efore November 1, but all must be in before December 1, 1920, 


Hueco Rresenrecp Prize. 


“Some time ago I wrote to you about the contest which 
Hugo Riesenfeld instituted for the best overture written by 
an American, to which you replied that it would probably be 
by the beginning of June. I thank you very much for the 
reply, but I watched all the issues of the Musica Courter 
and have not seen anything about it. Who won the prize for 
the overture, can you find out? And how many participated 
in the contest?” 
Inquiry of Mr. _Riesenfeld elicited the following information. 

There were eighty-five compositions received in time to be eligible 
for the contest; from these the Board of Judges named by Mr. 
Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters, 
has selected three npn by. American composers, one of 
which will be awarded the ae of $500. 

The judges— Edward Falk, formerly assistant conductor of the 
Neteepenas Opera Company; Josiah Zuro, former conductor of 
the Manhattan Opera Company; Frederick Stahlberg, conductor of 
the Rivoli Orchestra at the Rivoli Theater before the judges and 
compositions since early in April, but have been unable to come 
to any decision owing to the unusual merite of the work of three 
New York composers, who alone are left in the competition. 
Their nom de plumes and the titles of the works are Mar i Gras, 
who submitted an overture entitled “New Orleans;” Linn, who 
vrote ‘Romantic Overture,” and Baron, with “Triumphal Overture.” 

In order to make sure that there is no error made in the final 
award, Mr, Riesenfeld will have the three compositions played by 
the Rivoli Orchestra at the Rivoli Theater before the judges and 
an additional audience of well known musicians. Every conductor 
of an important orchestra will be invited to this special performance 
and also music critics of the important music papers and the news. 
papers. Because of the time and la necessary to copy out the 
various parts of three overtures for an orchestra of fifty musicians, 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN 
BERKELEY AND OAKLAND 


Berkeley and Oakland, September 11, 1920—At the 
Wheeler Hall, September 8, under the auspices of 
the University of California Music and Dramatic Com- 
mittee, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kreymborg gave a unique 
and artistic program in their puppets’ theater (which they 
carry with them), the beautiful little manikins being 
operated by Mrs. Kreymborg. Mr. Kreymborg is a poet, 
dramatist and musician and is a leader in the newer 
school of “free verse.” “Lima Beans” and “Miniken and 
Manikin,” two mime plays written three years ago and 
produced in New York, were played by the puppets. 
These two plays have been popular throughout America 
especially among the small theater groups, and affor 
something altogether new. The program also included 
readings from the poet’s best known works, for which 
he provided a musical background by playing on a mando- 
lute. The Kreymborgs have come to Berkeley from Los 
Angeles, where they recently gave a_ recital at the 
Denishawn studio in association with Ruth St. Denis. 
They are remaining in Berkeley for several weeks, guests 
of Mrs. Gerald Hillier. 

Lockwoop BAND Wins Contest. 

Under the leadership of Professor John Smith, veteran 
bandmaster of the Oakland school department, the local 
boys’ band rolled up ninety points in the band contest at 
the Sacramento State Fair. Lockwood took first place in 
the Junior Amateur Contest by a big margin. The San 
Francisco Technical High School R. O. T. QO. band 
made seventy-eight points. The prize of $400 won by the 
band will be used to defray the expenses of the boys and 
for uniforming and maintaining the band. The Lock- 
wood school holds the honor of being the first school 
band organized in the United States. 

Cavirornia’s Prima Donna Recauts Past. 

Active, but a little lame, at eighty-four years of age, 
Margaret Blake Alverson, of Oakland, has recently been 
recalling her busy past life for the benefit of the younger 


generation who do not remember her at the height of her 
popularity. Coming to California in 1851, Mrs. Alverson 
immediately gained recognition as a singer. The first 
church she sang in was St. Patrick’s, which was then on 
the present site of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. A 
few months later she was soloist in the first Protestant 
church in California—a small Presbyterian church in 
Stockton. Success followed her for many _ years. 
she . appeared at such old amusement places of 
San Francisco at Platt’s Hall, the old Metropolitan 
Theater, California Theater, Pacific Hall, Union Hall, 
the first Mechanics’ Pavilion and other places. Mrs, Al- 
verson was selected as “first prima donna of California” 
some years ago by the State Legislature when she was 
placed on a pension by that body. Although past eighty- 
four years of age she is still hale and hearty and brim- 
ming over with enthusiasm for all things political, having 
many reminiscences of the parts taken by herself in the 
campaigns of all Republican presidential candidates from 
Lincoln to McKinley. Mrs. Alverson used to sing political 
songs composed by herself which were oft-times fol- 
lowed by great cheering and enthusiasm. 

Falling from a street car in 1901, Mrs. Alverson sus- 
tained a fracture of the hip from which she has never 
fully recovered; but this does not prevent her singing oc- 
casionally to friends even now, who marvel at her still 
beautiful voice. Oakland audiences, at the Auditorium and 
other places, have also listened to her several times during 
the last six years with pleasure. 

The former opera singer is now busy preparing a sequel 
to her book “Sixty Years of California Song,” which she 
is compiling from her great mass of notes, clippings and 
diaries; and Oakland is proud of her efforts and accom- 
plishments. 

Notes, 


Arrangements are being made for a series of organ 
recitals to take place in the Oakland First Congregational 
Church, in connection with the music department of the 
public schools, under the auspices of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. 


Virginie de Fremery, well known Oakland organist, is 
dean of the Chapter. 

Edgar Thorpe, Oakland pianist and accompanist, has 
left for a busy season in New York, where he has ac 
cepted a position as organist at one of the churches of 
Orange, N. J. 

Jan Rubini, Swedish violinist and composer, Mrs. 
Rubini, vocalist, and Salvitore, pianist, are featured artists 
on Pantages bill. 

At the Home Electrical in Lakeshore Highlands, Oak 
land, a concert was given September 11 by Paul Ash, 
leader of Ye Liberty Playhouse orchestra, and Edward 
Fitzpatrick, one of the features being the comparison of 
music as electrically produced with the hand playing of 
the artists. 

The University of California extension division has 
inaugurated a system for the encouragement of community 
singing throughout the State whereby amateur organiza- 


tions may obtain personal supervision and may engage 
conductors of orchestral and band music. It will also act 
in the future as an exchange for music information. The 
new organization will be known as the extension insti- 


tute of music. Its purpose is to provide music instruction, 
to increase opportunities to hear good music, to uphold 
music standards, and in general to assist in developing 
the musical resources of California. The administrative 
officers are as follows: Julian R. Waybur, Edward G. 
Stricklen, George A. Smithson, Ethel A. Strohmeier and 
Katharine I. Tapscott. 

Ashley Pettis, concert pianist and teacher, was the solo 
ist recently at the California Theater, San Francisco, when 
3,000 persons assembled for the twenty-first Sunday con- 
cert by Herman Heller’s orchestra. Mr. Pettis selected 
the first movement of the Beethoven C minor concerto, 
and made a notable impression in this as well as in the 
Reinecke sonata which followed. The young artist jis 
leaving shortly for New York, where his many friends 


expect him to establish leading musical connections, for 
he is a serious scholar and an artist with high ideals. 
Arthur Weiss, cellist, has recently taken his place as a 
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James G Bunches, Musical Editor of the N. Y. World, said: 
“In all my years I have never heard such a rich, resonant, big 
voice.” 
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featured soloist in Paul Ash’s orchestra at Ye Liberty 
Playhouse 

Signor ‘Antonio de Grassi, violinist, will leave Berkeley 
for New York October 1, where he intends to compose, 
publish, prepare concert works and teach a limited number 
of pupils. A farewell concert was given recently in the 
Oakland Municipal Opera House by the popular violinist, 
assisted by one of his gifted pupils, Harry Fagan. . 
st Shy 


SUMMER WORK IN 
SEATTLE BROUGHT RESULTS 


Klibansky Master Class Attracts Wide Attention—Special 
Studies at Cornish School—Janet Durno a Visitor 

Seattle, Wash., September 16, 1920.—Summer work in 
Seattle was large ly confined to the work in the Cornish 
School where Sergei Klibansky, Calvin B. Cady and John 
Blackmore conducted special classes in their respective 
lines. Never in the history of Seattle has so much musical 
interest been created as that which came with the master 
class conducted by Mr. Klibansky. For several weeks he 
taught over one hundred lessons a week and attracted 
some of the best singing talent of the entire Northwest. 
His genial personality combined with enthusiasm and a 
thorough knowledge of his subject soon spread as good 
news among the singers, and had it been possible for him 
to remain in Seattle for a second course, his schedule 
could have been doubled if the day would provide forty- 
eight hours. 

Master classes as a rule are of such short period that 
only the most advanced are able to get the greatest good, 
but this was not the case in the class of Mr. Klibansky, 
for every student showed a marked improvement in his 
work. Mr. Klibansky has been engaged for a longer 
season at the Cornish School for next year and almost 
without exception, his entire present class has made ap- 
plication for time. 

Mr. Blackmore, who is at present a member of Bush 
Temple of Chicago, came into the Cornish School for a 
short season and gathered many of ‘his former pupils into 
a class which he taught during August. Mr. Blackmore 
has always been a favorite teacher in the Northwest, and 
his students are always glad of an opportunity to work 
under his guidance. 

Many teachers of the Pacific coast and several from the 
East came to the Cornish School for the normal work 
conducted by Calvin B, Cady and many local musical en- 
thusiasts were members of his class in appreciation. 

The summer school closed with two recitals, one a violin 
and piano recital by Francis Armstrong and Lois Adler, 
and the other a piano recital by Lois Adler, Miss Adler 
has far many years been a student under Mr. Cady. She 
rendered a long and difficult program which she will pre- 
sent in many cities of the East this season. She is an 
artist with fluent technic and has a musical message to 
deliver. 

Janet Durno, Chicago pianist of note, spent the month 
of August in Seattle and was heard in several private 
recitals while in the city. G. R 


MORE BAND CONCERTS ARE 
WANTED IN SANTA MONICA 

Santa Monica, Cal., September 9, 1920.—The St. Mar- 
garet's Guild of the St. Augustine-by-the-Sea Episcopal 
Church held a charming musicale tea, Thursday afternoon, 
September 2, in the parish hall. The program in charge 
of Edith Scott-Burritt, who always proves capable of such 
leadership, opened the program with a welcome greeting 
to the large number in attendance. Hilda Hopkins sang 
two fine songs—“I Know a Lovely Garden” and “At 
Dawning”—which were greatly appreciated by all. Mrs. 
Burritt, well known for her dramatic ability and readings, 
read “Music in the Bush” with great feeling and pathos. 
Two violin numbers were faultlessly rendered by Constance 
Raynard—“Rosemary Song” and “Swan Song”—Marion 
Beckwith, accompanist. The “Funeral of Youth” and 
“Heaven” were read by Mrs. Burritt in a low and well 
modulated voice which was charming and beautiful. By 
request Miss Hopkins was prevailed upon to sing, “Smilin’ 
Through” (Penn) and “The Dewdrop Loves the Morn- 
ing,” and Miss Raynard gave another violin number, play- 
ing “Orientale.” 

Mrs. Anna Hecker, at one time well known in musical 
society and in concert work on the Pacific coast, and who 
has been very active in public affairs, is an enthusiastic 
Looster of the Santa Monica Municipal Band. Under the 
leadership of Alfredo Tommasino, the band has been giv- 
ing to the hundreds that attend the concerts each day fine 
programs of the famous opera selections and classical 
numbers. This is indeed elevating and uplifting and it 
has aroused the community to the need of a band the year 
round instead of just through the summer season of four 
months for which the city pays $26,000. 

A splendid program was given by the members of the 
Allegro Music Club, which has become one of the largest 
musical organizations in Santa Monica. The whistling 
solo by Clytie Haskell was enjoyed very much. Ruth 
Howard, Jeanette Woods and Mattie Barrett also contri- 
buted to the program. 

The Santa Monica Elks’ Band has been quite a revela- 
tion to music lovers here, Selections from noted operas 
and other classical compositions have been well rendered 
under the leadership of William Osterman. The new uni- 
forms are soon to arrive and already the band has several 
engagements for out of town appearances. 

Arne Nordskog, manager of the Santa Monica Bay 
Cities’ Philharmonic courses, is preparing to put on a fine 
series of artists this year in Santa Monica, Redondo Beach, 
El Segundo and several other cities that have never had.a 
course before. The outlook is very encouraging after the 
first series given last year. 

The Cadman Trio, composed of Mrs. William Garrett, 
Mrs, Frank W. Slabough and Alma M. Gieger, has been 
engaged by the Woman’s Club of Santa Monica for the 
production of “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” for the last 
ni of the three days’ Flower Show in October. 

innie Hance se ge By: vl well known concert singer’ and 
teacher, who is li Santa -Monica, left last week 
on a tour by auto through the Yosemite valley. 
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Mme. Moselne Coffman of Chicago, who has been en- 

gaged to play the new organ at the Venice Christian 
Science Church for the year, is producing some beautiful 
effects and interpretations. 

The Russian Orchestra whose appearance at the Metho- 
dist Church last week was so greatly enjoyed, reports that 
requests have been pouring in for another program. 

Santa Monica is sorry to lose Lillian Adam Liknaitz, 
prominent in musical circles in the Bay district. She is 
going to Denver, Colorado, to make her home aN 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR 
CHEHALIS SOCIETY 


Chehalis, Wash. September 13, 1920.—The Chehalis 
Choral Society has obtained the services of Paul Petri, of 
Portland, Ore., as director for the coming musical season. 
Mr. Petri is a well known tenor singer of Portland, and 
with his wife, who is also a musician, gives concerts in 
various parts of the Northwest. Mr. Petri has had consid- 
able experience as a director of choirs and choruses. He 
had seven years of experience and study in Europe, three 
of those years being spent as a grand opera singer. He also 
sang in churches and in concert around New York, having 
lived and taught for a number of years in Newark, : 
The local society will begin its season’s work on September 
28. Much interest has been manifested in the coming sea- 
son, and the high standard of music’set by the organization 
in the past will be maintained. Mrs, Frank Lipscomb is 
president of the society. The first imported attraction the 
organization brings to Chehalis is the Lieurance Orchestra, 
which appears here October call c. B 





Five New Songs by Max Bruch 


It is usually a precarious as well as a thankless action to 
foretell the significance of coming events. But there are 
exceptions. The house of Carl Fischer, New York, will 
presently publish five songs by Max Bruch. Their titles, 
in the splendid English translations furnished by Alice 
Mattullath, are: “When My Dear One Comes” (Spanish), 
“Through ‘the Velvety Dark of Night” (Emanuel Geibel), 
‘Close Beside My Door” (Margarete Bruch), “Morning 
Song” (From Goethe’s ‘“Claudine”), Thomas’ Song, “ 
Pretty Maid and Sparkling Wine” (from Goethe’s ‘Jesus 
and Baetaly”). Importance cannot fail to attach to the 
presentation of these new works by the composer of two 
world-famous concertos, a romanze, a Scotch fantaisie, 
and a number of the most inspired choral works in existence, 
not forgetting the best known transcription of the Hebrew 
melody, “Kol Nidrei.” 

The songs are destined for early introduction to the 
American public on the programs of a number of the 
prominent artists now appearing in this country. 

[Max Bruch, according to late dispatches, 
passed away. See obituary notice.—Editor. ] 


Grace Homsted Teaching in Carnegie Hall 


After a pleasant vacation spent at her summer home in 
Casco Bay, Me., Grace Farrington Homsted has estab- 
lished vocal classes in Carnegie Hall, New York. This 
pedagogue is well known on the Pacific ‘Coast, having taught 
for several years in Seattle. She numbers among her 
prominent artist-pupils George Hastings, bass-baritone. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO ENJOY 
FALL OPERA SEASON 


Scotti Opera Company to Present Popular Works — Vocal 
Competition—Changes in S. F. §. O. Personnel—Musical 
Club Season Opens—Local Pianist for the East— 
Uda Waldrop Gives Grove Recital—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., September 22, 1920—On Monday 
evening, October 4, the Scotti Grand Opera Company will 
open a week's engagement in the Exposition Auditorium 
under the management of Frank W. Healy, presenting 
Puccini’s- “La Bohéme,” with Orville Harrold, Antonio 
Scotti, Giovanni Martino, Florence Easton and Marie 
Sundelius in the cast and Gennaro Papi at the conductor's 
desk. This will be the first time since 1906 that a com- 
pany made up of singers from the Metropolitan Opera 
House has visited San Francisco, and interest in the en- 
gagement is correspondingly keen. 

The principals in the company are Florence Easton, 
Marie Sundelius, Francesca Peralta, Ruth Miller and Anna 
Roselle, sopranos; Jeanne Gordon, Doria Fernanda and 
Mary Kent, mezzo sopranos; Orville Harrold, Morgan 
Kingston, Mario Chamlee and Giordano Paltrinieri, tenors ; 
Antonio Scotti, Mario Laurenti, Greek Evans and Millo 
Picco, baritones; Leon Rothier, Giovanni Martino, Louis 
d’Angelo and Paolo Ananian, bassos; Gennaro Papi, Carlo 
Peroni, Willfrid Pelletier and Giacomo Spadoni, conductors. 

Vocat COMPETITION. 

Vocalists throughout California will be interested in the 
announcement by Frank W. Healy that he has made ar- 
rangements with Antonio Scotti for a competition to be 
held in San Francisco for the selection of the best colora- 
tura soprano, lyric soprano, dramatic soprano, contralto, 
tenor, baritone and basso, the prize for each to be the cov- 
eted opportunity to appear with the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company during its engagement in this city. Giacomo 
Spadoni, assistant conductor of the company, is to be the 
judge in the contest. Antonio Scotti has the firm belief 
that voices of exceptional quality are to be found every- 
where, and he is always on the outlook for promising 
singers. He discovered Jeanne Gordon, the contralto, 
whose lovely voice will be heard here, and he also found 
Mario Chamlee, the Los Angeles tenor. 

Cuances 1n S. F.S. O: Personne . 

When the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra resumes 
its concert work next month for the 1920-21 season, there 
will be a few changes in the personnel, although a great 
number of the musicians have been reengaged. In _ the 
first violin section, with Louis Persinger as concertmaster, 
there will be two new men—E. J. Rossett, a former mem 
ber of the orchestra, and W. Czarny, who recently ar 
rived from the Warsaw Symphony. Among the second 
violins the newcomers are H. H. Hoffmann, who played in 
the section two years ago, and Hubert Dunn. 

Emil Hahl, who was at the first viola stand of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for seventeen years, will take the same 
position ,here, with Lajos Fenster as solo viola, and in 
this section there will be two acquisitions—August Triebel, 
from the Minneapolis Symphony, and F. Dierich, of New 
York. Horace Britt remains as principal cellist, and in 
his section two new players will be noted—C. Hranik from 
the Minneapolis Symphony and Nino Marcelli of San 
Francisco. ‘there are also two changes in the double basses, 
the new members being L. R. Cassetta and E. Schulze, the 
latter from the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Musica CLus SEASON OPENS. 

Members of the San Francisco Musical Club and their 
guests enjoyed the first program of the season Monday 
morning, September 20, in Native Sons’ Hall, which was 
not suthciently filled to make the acoustics the best for 
the singers. Mrs. Edward W. Lichtenberg opened the con- 
cert with a group of lyrics by Ries, Massenet and Wolf, 
attaining her best moments of expressiveness in Wolf's 
“Song of Weyla.” 

Elizabeth Warden contributed Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade,” 
Wachmeister’s “Tell Me, Oh Muse” and Edwin Schneider's 
“The Cave” and “Snowflowers.” Elise Young supplied 
capable accompaniments for both vocalists. Marie Hughes 
Macquarrie was heard in three solos for harp—Zabel’s 
“Marguerite au rouet,” Hasselman’s “Berceuse” and the 
Zabel “Fantasie” on a theme by Donizetti—and was re 
called for an extra number. 

Marian de Guerre provided a most delightful portion 
of the program with her readings of six piano compositions 
of Selim ralmgren, including the richly atmospheric “May 
Night,” the clever “Minuet Waltz,” with its suggestion of 
the skirling pipes, and “The Sea,” with its somber plan 
gencies. Miss de Guerre has a_ thoroughly dependable 
technic and a keen sense of color values, and her inter- 
pretations are always essentially poetic. Moreover, she 
has the courage to devote most of her readings to con 
temporary music. 

LocaL PIANIST FoR THE East. 

Ashley Pettis, the gifted young pianist, will close his 
San Francisco and Berkeley studios this month and leave 
early in October for New York, where he plans to remain 
indefinitely. His departure will be felt as a distinct loss 
by all music lovers who admire sincere artistry. His work 
is imbued with poetic enthusiasm and intellectual finesse- 
qualities that will count for his success in the Eastern 
field. 

Upa Watproe Gives Grove Recitat. 

On Saturday, September 11, Uda Waldrop gave 
cert on the open air organ at the Bohemian Crave for a 
number of his friends who motored up from town, enjoying 
an al fresco luncheon under the trees before the delight- 
ful affair. Mr. Waldrop had the privilege of using the 
grove for one day and about a hundred of his friends 
enjoyed a feast of music in consequence. 

Mrs. Waldrop contributed several numbers to the pro- 
gram, among others several of her husband’s compositions 
which had been heard before in grove entertainments but 
not by an audience of women. 

Notes. 

Cecelia Arrillaga was the piano soloist at the California 
Theater concert recently, delighting the audience that 
crowded the theater with her fine musicianship and tech- 
nical ability in playing the Grieg concerto. The California 
orchestra, under the direction of Herman Heller, played 
Fucik’s “Entry of the Gladiators,” “Valse Etincelles” by 


a con- 
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Three Marvelous Performances 


At Carnegie Hall, Oct. 13, 15, 16, AT 8 P. M. 
A Galaxy of Stars 


IN THE SPECTACULAR MOTION PICTURE 


“DISCOVERING IN NEW YORK”’ 


With the most brilliant cast in the world! 


CARUSO, TETRAZZINI 


MORGANA, ROSA PONSELLE, AMATO, CRIMI, 


DE LUCA, MALATESTA, MARTINELLI, 
BESANZONI, BONCI, TITTA RUFFO, EMMA 
TRENTINI, NOBUKO HARA, ROSINA GALLI, 
BONFIGLIO, MARIA GAMBARELLI, MIMI" 


AGUGLIA, PAPI, SODERO, COMMENDATORE 
GATTI -CASAZZA, WM. J. GUARD, CHEV. 
FORTUNE GALLO, E. ROXAS, and others. 


GRAND CONCERTS 


will be presented in addition by the following stars 


ROSINA GALLI, Premiere Danseuse of the 


Metropolitan Opera Houge, and BONFIGLIO 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 


Celebrated Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


BARONESS DE TORINOFF, IRMA C. BRADY, 
NOBUKO HARA, MIMI‘ AGUGLIA, G. ALDO 
RANDEGGER, and MARIA GAMBARELLI. 


In Aid of ST. JOSEPH'’S SUMMER INSTITUTE, Inc. 
(A Summer Home for Children) 


Presentations by Dr. Rinaupo Devitie 
Apert Pesce, Seectat Conpucror 


PRICES: $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00, (No War Tax) 
Boxes on application. ALL SEATS RESERVED 


TICKETS FOR SALE AT 
CATHOLIC YOUNG WOMEN’S CLUB 


641 Lexington Ave. Phone: Plaza 4920 
McBRIDE’S THEATRE TICKET OFFICE 
1497 Broadway. Phone: Bryant 1100 


VERGER’S OFFICE, IN THE CATHEDRAL 














MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


VIOLINIST 


Carnegie Hall Recital, Monday Afternoon 
October 25 


PROGRAM 
1, Concerto in G minor Vivaldi-Nachez 
2, Sonata No, 2 in B minor Bach-Schumann 
Allemanda 
Sarabande 
Double 


rempo de Bouree 
1, Concerto in B minor op, 29 d’Ambrosi 
Grandioso, mederato e sostenut 
Moderato 
ento 
Allegro 
4. Viennese (Wienerisch) Godowsk y 
Air Triste Dirk Foch 
Danse a Cyril Scott 
Chanson Melancholique William A. Parson 
Zsolt 


Valse Caprice 


EMANUEL BALABAN at the Piano 


\ 


Os 


NS 














Maestro Carboni presents 


Winifred Parker 
CONTRALTO 


First Recital in New York 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon 
October 6 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 

















Waldteufel, “Lohengrin” selection and Mendelssohn's “Ruy 


Blas” overture. 

Giulio Minetti, the well-known violinist, returned. last 
Monday with Mrs. Minetti from a summer vacation i 
France and Italy. Paris, Turin, Milan, Rome and Naples 
were among the cities visited. Minetti enjoyed reunions 


with many old friends, among them Arturo Toscanini, and 
brought back with him a considerable number of chamber 
music and orchestral scores for the use of his quartet and 
orchestra. 

The Mill Valley Musical Club, Ethel A. Johnson, 
dent, resumed activities last week with a well attended 
concert. Mrs. William Ritter, Lajos Fenster and Hother 
Wismer played the Mozart E flat trio, op. 14, No. 2, and 
Mrs, Arthur Hackett, with Eva Walker as accompanist, 
contributed two groups of songs by Verdi, Sinding, Handel 
and Bishop. 

Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will visit California this season, giving recitals 
in San Francisco and Oakland under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer. CR 


presi 
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w. HIOHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
Author oe pe eatene Book 
malian ZA y. “The Practical *Paychology of 
Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer 
Studio: 


“Complete vocal method 50 West 67th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wstkvcioz 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Acsletante { Caroline Hooker 
BOSTON 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, 


GEORGE E. 
5645 W. 111th St., New York 


SHEA *Phone Cathedral 6149 
BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. ¥. STUDIO: 824-5 Carnegie Halli 
T, M. Briggs and Ada M. Shearer, teachers in charge 


Central Studio: 606 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska be age 
University, - - - - - Lincoln, Neb. 











Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 




















EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 


STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 








JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


——. 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
gi: Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 





JESSIE MASTERS 


The All American 
CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT: 
Albert W. Harned, 728 13th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 














Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





char, 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
a the department of value. 

The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers ‘and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Intormation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 























Studio re-opens Monday, September 27th 
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GALLI-CURCI RETURNS TO 
SYRACUSE ON OCTOBER 9 


Salon Musicale and Morning een Combine in Promoting 
Concert by Cincinnati Orchestra—Notes 

Syracuse, N. Y., September 21, 1920.—The musical sea- 
son here will have for its first important concert a recital 
by Mme. Galli-Curci in the State Armory on Saturday 
evening, October 9, under the direction of the Recital 
Commission of the First Baptist Church, with Francis P. 
Martin acting as concert director for the Commission. 
Mme. Galli-Curci appeared here three years ago in the 
Mizpah Auditorium and created a sensation. 

The Morning Musicals will hold a recital in the ball- 
room of the Onondaga on October 6, when Ottilie Schillig, 
soprano, assisted by Madeline Marshall, will appear. The 
evening concerts for members will be given in the Mizpah 
Auditorium, and will include the appearances of Sophie 
Braslau, November 9; Benno Moseiwitsch, December 10, 
and Pablo Casals with Susan Metcalf, February 1. The 
Salon Musicale will combine forces with the Morning 
Musicals in the promotion of a concert by the Cincinnati 
Orchestra in the Wieting Opera House on March 7. The 
usual number of morning recitals will be given both by 
the Morning Musicals and the Salon Musicale, the most 
important of the recitals under the auspices of the Salon 
Musicale being one by Rafaelo Diaz, the tenor, early in 
November. 

Notes, 
being made by the 
recitals, featuring 
and other organ virtuosos, 

Sousa’s Band gave two recitals in the Empire 
on Sunday, September 12, to capacity audiences. 

Musical organizations of Syracuse all seem enthusiastic 
about the concert prospects for the winter. 


Plans are 
organ 


Recital Commission for a 
Charles M. Courboin 


series ol 


Theater 


>. B. E. 


Numerous Dates for Marie Morrisey 
Marie Morrisey filled seven 
August 16 to 29, and from August 
there were five concerts in Galva, III. 


dates in Montana from 
30 to September 3 
Remaining Septem- 


© Freeman Art Company, Eureka, Cal. 


MARIE MORRISEY. 


ber engagements for the contralto were as follows: Mon- 
mouth, Ill, September 6-8; Aledo, Ill., September 9, 10; 
Erie, Ill, September 13; Sterling, IL, September 14; Mor- 
rison, Ill, September 15; Hanover, Ill, September 16; Ga- 
lena, Ill, September 17; Clinton, Ia. September 20-25. 
From September 27 to October 1 Miss Morrisey was sched- 
uled to be in Peoria, Ill. 


Young Singer’s Operatic Debut 
interest at the San Carlo Opera 
“Carmen” in the first 


There was considerable 
Company’s opening performance of 
appearance in New York of Madeleine Keltie, a young 
soprano who took the part of Micaela. Miss Keltie has 
three things in her favor—youth, good looks and a voice 
of decidedly pleasing quality, especially good in its upper 
range when she does not force, so that it takes on a 
little “edge.” The third act aria she sang well on the 
whole. About acting she has a good deal still to learn 
and the lower register of her voice calls for considerable 
development. But nature has given her a great deal to 
start with. She is decidedly promising and serious work 
should develop her into a valuable artist for any company. 


Phillip Gordon Now Ampico Artist 


Phillip Gordon is the latest addition to the already for- 
midable list of pianists who record exclusively for the 
Ampico. Mr. Gordon has just finished his first records 
and as soon as they are issued he will appear in a number 
of comparison recitals as did Levitzki, Rubinstein, Godow- 
sky and Ornstein last season. He has also decided upon 
the Chickering piano as his exclusive instrument in the 
future. His first New York recital for this season is an- 
nounced for December 3 at Aeolian Hall. 


Regina de Sales Busy in Paris 
Reports come from abroad that Regina de Sales, who re- 
cently returned to Paris to reopen her studios there, is busy 
teaching a large class of vocal students. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 


Studios: 318 West 82d St. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


S. 
BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
Z 561 West 143rd_ Street, | New ‘York t City. | Tel. 2970 70 Audubon 


SWAYNE %::=" 


2404 Broadway San Pc Calif. 


i Etall 


Henry 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO Management: CALVIN M, FRANKLIN 


est 86th Street, New York Ci 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


. d AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Villa d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas 




















WAGER 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 49 Claremont Ave. 























GELESTINE CORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 2091 EAST 93rd ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
LECTURE RECITALS 























GAYLORD 
COMPOSER- 


awe YOST 


Address: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway (39th St.), N.Y. 














H.LE ROY LEWIS 


AMERICAN PARITONE 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS 


For Information Address 
Miss Dick Root, Belasco Theatre Studio, Washington, D. C 








Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











PEDAGOGICAL MUSIC COURSE 


based on 


PRINCIPLE 


Material and Processes included. 

Information mailed upon request. 

Demonstration by appointment, 
Address: 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, lnc. 


950 McClurg Bldg., 218 So. Wabash Ave. 
Cheago, Ill. 








After September Ist, New York City 
address will be: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 
411-2 West 45th St. Phone Bryant 7233 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Atlantic City, N. J., September 6, 1920.—Last Wednes- 
day Harry Reinsmith, baritone, was soloist at the first of a 
series of weekly noonday musicales at the Hotel Watkins, 
with Edward Heffner as his efficient accompanist. 

The Hebrew National Orphan Home, assisted by the Gar- 
den Pier Orchestra, Frank Merrick, ‘conductor, presented 
Marguerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera; 
Mme. Winetzkaja, mezzo soprano; Fred Patton, bari- 
tone, and Carl Jacobs, violinist, as soloists. Mme. Namara 
charmed with her singing of Gounod’s waltz song, from 
“Romeo et Juliette” ; the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” and 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” with obligato arrangements of Mr. 
Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs also played the Tartini sonata in G mi- 
nor, and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” Mr. Patton in his 
pleasing baritone voice sang an aria from “The Masked 
Ball” (Verdi), Gilberte’ s “Devil’s Love Song,” and Mana- 
Zucca’s “Rachem. Meyerbeer’s aria, “Le Prophéte,” was 
inspiringly sung by Mme. Winetzkaja, and as a second num- 
ber, Tschaikowsky’s “Was I Not a Blade of Grass,” and 
Shindler’s “Eli, Eli.’ Mozart’s duet, sung by Mme. Na- 
mara and Mr. Patton, was artistically interpreted and many 
encores were demanded. 

The Sunday night program as presented by Conductor 
Henri J. Van Praag of the Ambassador Hotel Orchestra 
was well done. The program opened with the overture 
“Martha.” Grace Wade, soprano, sang “The Queen of the 
Night,” from “The Magic’ Flute,” Mozart; “Ave Maria,” 
Bach, and “Summer,” Chaminade, in a delightful manner. 
Miss Wade has a sweet soprano voice and pleasing person- 
ality. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chehalis, Wash.—(See letter on another page ) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, S. C., September 13, 1920.—There are 
some changes this season in the faculty of the Conservatory 
of Music, Columbia College, of which Frank M. Church is 
director. J. C. Guilds is now president of the Conservatory, 
and other new members of the faculty include Clara S. 
Smith, violinist, and Frieda C. New, contralto. Director 
Church is very enthusiastic about the prospects for the com- 
ing season, which bids fair to be a very busy one. 

Connersville, Ind., September 14, 1920.—Elizabeth 
Brand, contralto, was heard in recital at the Central 
Christian Church. Her voice was particularly pleasing in 
her last group of American art songs. Miss Brand has 
splendid low tones and clear enunciation. She was very ably 
assisted by Sophie Nickel, who played two groups of 
piano solos. Miss Brand is a pupil of Albert A. Glockzin. 

Vera Jean Phillips, teacher of piano at the Mason School 
of Music at Charleston, W. Va., is visiting relatives and 
friends here. 

Albert Glockzin, tenor, and Hazel Murphy, pianist, gave 
a complimentary recital to the public school teachers of 
Fayette County at the High School Auditorium recently. 

Maurice Lucas, baritone, was heard in recital in Indi- 
anapolis about the middle of September. 

Albert A. Glockzin presented his pupil, Maree Wysong, 
soprano, in a recital at the Central Christian Church on 
Tuesday evening, September 7. Miss Wysong sang her 
way into the hearts of her large audience with her first 
number, the “Flower Song” from “Faust.” She presented 
groups of songs by Denza, Tosti, Sobeski, Gounod, Del 
Riego, Cadman and Nevin. Miss Wysong possesses a 
voice of fine quality and handles it skilfully. Her artistic 
interpretations made her whole recital very impressive. 
She was assisted by Donald Rogers, pianist, of Green- 
castle, Ind. Mrs. Rogers’ playing of the “Love Death,” 
from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde,” arranged by Liszt, 
was especially well done. He also played a group by Ed- 
ward Schutt. Mrs. A. E. Ransdell played the accompani- 
ments in an artistic manner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto W. Miessner and children, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are spending several weeks here with Mrs. 
Miessner’s mother, Mrs. Snyder. Mr. Miessner is head of 
the music department at the Milwaukee State Normal 
School. 

Lawrence, Kan., September 22, 1920.—That the 
School of Fine Arts at the University of Kansas is gaining 
in strength and influence throughout the State is evidenced 
by the fact that this summer it was unable to supply the 
demand for music and art supervisors. Music graduates 
who obtained positions as supervisors of music in the public 
schools are: Minnie Richter, Garden City, Kans.; Frances 
Allen, Caldwell, Kans.; Dot Ashlock, Oberlin, Kans. ; Delia 
Keeler, Eureka, Kans.; Olive J. Barry, Oskaloosa, Kans. ; 
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Margaret DeForest, Lincoln, Kans.; Helen Rowles, Good- 
land, Kans.; Miles Blim, Atchison, Kans.; Gertrude Nevins, 
Pratt, Kans.; Esther Gillette, Alta Vista, Kans.; Vida Mc- 
Dougal, Woodston, Kans.; Sylvia Osborn, Coffeyville, 
Kans.; Hazel Scott, Oswego, Kans.; Katharine Barber, 
Conway Springs, Kans.; Mina Canfield, Smith Center, 
Kans.; Lena Firebaugh, Coffeyville, Kans.; Marie gt 
Yale, Okla.; Rheva McBridge, Grinnell, Kans. ; Ray Gat- 
ney, Herington, Kans.; Luella Plumb, Houston, Tex., and 
Grace Stout, Coffeyville, Kans. Graduates of the public 
school art course have secured positions as follows: Ger- 
trude Doyle, Carthage, Mo.; Ruth Burkey, Tulsa, Okla., and 
Mildred Shane, Kansas C ity, Mo. 

Lexington, Ky., September 10, 1920.—Anna Chandler 
Goff is the promoter of an unusually fine series of concerts 
to be given here this season. Mrs, Goff proposes to bring 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Mme. Schumann 
Heink, Geraldine Farrar and the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra among others, and it is expected that the Woodland 
Park Auditorium will be the scene of these events. Mrs. 
Frank Gentry is associated with Mrs. Goff in this series. 

Robert Millard Russell, tenor of New York and Tennes- 
see, is coming to Lexington some time this month to take 
up his duties as director of the voice department of the 
Lexington College of Music. Mr. Russell is the great grand- 
son on his mother’s side of Francis Scott Key, writer of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” In addition to being a singer, 
teacher, organist and pianist, Mr. Russell has also achieved 
success aS a composer. 

Georges Vigneti, who has been director of the violin de- 
partment of the Lexington College of Music, has resigned 
his position in order to accept a place as a player in the first 
violin section of the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor. Anna Chandler Goff, director of the College, 
expects to name his successor soon. B. M. Beausang, teacher 
of voice at the College and also at Georgetown College, will 
be director of the voice department at Alma College, Mich. 

Lexington is sorry to lose Albert d’Scheu Haberstro, who 
has gone to Canton, Ohio, to live. 

Charles Norman Granville, head of the voice department 
of the Louisville Conservatory of Music, sang at the First 
Baptist Church, last Sunday evening. 

Miami, Fla., September 18, 1920.—Stanley Denzinger, 
the boy pianist, who has given a number of recitals in 
Miami, and who makes his home here the major portion 
of the time, returned recently from an extended tour in 
the West. He played in Long Beach and in Redlands, 
Cal., creating very favorable press comments. 

Adelaide Sterling Clark, concert singer, has gone to 
Boston for a visit to friends, She and her sister Eleanor 
will return to continue their classes in piano and voice 
in October. 

Kanute Felix, painter, and president of the Florida Con- 
servatory of Music and Art, has returned from a vacation 
in the northern part of the State. 
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Mrs. George C. Bolles, a popular soprano in the Baptist 
choir, has returned from a trip to Montreal, N. C. Mrs. 
Bolles also attended the music festival in Asheville. 

For the benefit of the Boy Scouts, Professor and Mme 
Neckelson gave an interesting program in the Central 
School Auditorium. Mme. Neckelson worked in France 
with the Red Cross and sang “Madelon,” a song which 
proved popular with the soldiers. As an encore she sang 
“At Dawning,” by Cadman. Dr, Ira Adams introduced 
the entertainers. 


New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page 
Norfolk, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 


Oakland and Berkeley, Cal.—-(See “Music on the Pa 
cific Slope.”) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Spartanburg, S. C., September 25, 1920.—Julia 
Klumpke, instructor in violin and theory at Converse Col 
lege, arrived today from Paris. When the United States 
entered the war, Miss Klumpke requested that she be re- 
leased from her contract at.Converse College in order to 
assist her sister in Paris war work. Miss Klumpke’s sister 
had inherited the estate of Rosa Bonheur and had con 
verted her palatial home in the suburbs of Paris into a 
hospital for wounded soldiers. Miss Klumpke continued 
her studies in violin in Paris and other European centers 
after the armistice, before resuming her work as a member 
of the Converse faculty. This is her third year at Con 
verse College. Miss Klumpke studied under Ysaye and 
other noted teachers, and her return has been a source of 
general rejoicing among music lovers of Spartanburg. 


\ 


Pacific 


Syracuse, N. Y.—(Sce letter on another page.) 


Professor | Leopold Auer 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S. YSHN son 


Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
842 bonnet Hall, Tel. Circle 3467 Agsttestine by mail 


THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 


Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Trans-Continental Tour 1921-22 now booking 


Exclusi MoM. 


ROGER DE BRUYN, 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. 

















Tel. 1188 Bryant 
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SOPRANO 
Management: J. H. FITZPATRICK 
Windsor-Cliften Hote) + +» » Chicago, ill, 














Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 
Chicago, August 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, October 4, St. Louis, Mo., 732 Pierce Bldg 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Houston, Texas, November 10; Dallas, Texas, January 12. 
ee Pw Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August 15. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 


ash. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Nov. 9. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Normal Class, August 25. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview P. O., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., November 1 and March 15. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Sept., Tulsa, Okla.; Oct., Independence, Kan.; 
Nov. Phillips Univ. Enid, Okla.; jan and Feb. 1921, 
Kensas City, Mo. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as ftollows: 





Information and booklet apon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 


exas. 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Classes held monthly beginning August 20, 
Se tember, October and November. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas Texas. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Entire season, Chicago, beginning October 1 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, October 
1, 1920, and February, 1921. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
exas. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
October 15, Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, Yates Center, Kan. 

Mattie D. Willis, Classes New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 915, 
September 14 and June 6; Waco, Texas, November 15 and 
February 























TITO SCHIP 


Tenor Sensation 


Exclusive Management 


of the 
Chicago Opera Association, Inc. 











For Concerts and Recitals 


FALL TOUR NOW BOOKING 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall 
New York 


GIACOMO 


RIMINI 








LLEN BEACH YA 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, care MUSICAL COURIER 


Available for Concerts 


and Recitals 
New York 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


SINGER and TEACHER of SINGING 


44 West 44th Street New York 


R OBERT BRAINE 











Pianist— Composer 
(Cathedral Parkway) 
Phone: 613 Academy 


Alice GENTLE 


ENGAGED FOR RAVINIA PARK 
Menagemest : HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


John BLAND TENOR 


ARTHUR R, HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 Kast 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


G. TILDEN D A V I ay, 


Accompanist and Coach 
Studios 272 West 77th St., New York Telephone: 9722 Schuyler 


BIANCA RANDALL 
CONCERTS :: OPERAS :: COSTUME RECITALS 
108 West 70th Street New York 


100 West 110th St. 




















| American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President , 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional Train- | 
ing in America. Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire | 
Theatre and Companies. For information apply to | 


The Secretary—155 Carnegie Hall - - - New York, N. Y. 














“s™ TYRRELL 


Management: MISS DICK ROOT 
Belasco Theatre Studio Washington. D.C. 





MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1461 Broadway 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Associations. STEINWAY PIANO 


CONCERT SEASON 1920-1921 NOW BOOKING 


CARMEN PASCOVA 


MEZZO-SOPRANO (Chicago Opera Association) 
**A Picturesque Singer From Australia” 
Excl. Mgt. Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
New Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Mer. 
1451 Broadway New York 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 


Author of 
“ Concentration and Keyboard Facility” 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street - ° 
Phone 61%5 Columbus 








New York 








NEW YORK 


PHILHARMONIC 


ORCHESTRA 
JOSEF STRANSKY 


Conductor 
HENRY HADLEY, Associate Conductor 
Five Series in GREATER NEW YORK 


Other Cities: New England, New York State, Middle West 


Spring Tour Coast to Coast 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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PRAGUE IN THE THROES OF A 
CZECHO-GERMAN MUSICAL WAR 


(Continued from page 6.) 
his institution far above the importance of a provincia! 
opera house. Many a new work received its baptism in 
the German theater of Prague and a whole sequence of 
conductors who afterward won world renown proceeded 
from the apprenticeship of this theater man—among them 
Carl Muck, Gustav Mahler and Leo Blech. Famous singers, 
too, began their careers in Prague, such as the American 
tenor, Piccaver; the coloratura soprano, Siems, and many 
others 
GERMAN Music DIspossessep. 

For some time after the revolution it appeared as if 
the end of Germanism in Prague were near. Since the 
city, according to the expressed desire of the majority, 
had become an exclusively Czech-speaking community— 
and externally has actually become so—German culture 
was deprived of its necessities of life. The only large 
concert hall which remained to the Germans was promptly 
requisitioned, for the building was to be reconstructed 
for the use of the Parliament. The municipal halls were 
not available, since their lessees would not permit the 
singing of German songs. Even the German Theater 
(Landestheater) was in danger of being commandeered 
for the benefit of Czech drama. 

Tue Ficut ror THE THEATER. 

About this theater, then, a bitter battle was fought for 
months, and in the end the defenders remained in posses- 
sion. Historically their right cannot be disputed. A Ger- 
man cavalier built “this theater for the cultivation of Ger- 
man art in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
after being sold to the “estates” (Stande) of the kingdom 
of Bohemia, it came into national possession of Bohemia 
when the estates were abolished. 

Here Mozart's “Don Giovanni” had its world premiere, 
and in this town Mozart lived the happiest days of his 
life. (“My Praguers understand me,” said he.) Here, 
too, the Prague premieres of Wagner’s music dramas tock 
place. Since the house did not respond to the modern tech- 
nical demands, the German Bohemians built themselves a 
second theater at the beginning of the eighties, the New 
German Theater, the property of the German Theater 
Society and administefed together with the Landestheater, 
by one and the same German lessee. 

It must be admitted that the Czechs suffer from the 
lack of suitable theaters for their art. The Czech National 
[heater does not suffice; from the Municipal Theater in 
Weinberge, a suburb, the opera had been driven to take 
refuge in a restaurant hall. The Théatre Variété, requisi- 
tioned for a projected People’s Opera, has not yet been 


reconstructed for its new purpose, and other theaters do not , 


come into consideration at all. So, although it may be 
more just to build a new theater than to capture one from 
your neighbor, the demands of nationalism are widely con- 
sidered decisive. 

It is interesting, nevertheless, that Kramer, the director 
of the German theaters, has been able to. maintain his 
charges, despite the greatly increased running expense 
without deficit, whereas the syndicate of the Czech National 
Theater has finished the year a million short. 

The German Theater draws its operas from the inter- 
national repertory. Besides the German operas, Italian 
and French works are given again and again and some- 
times are in the majority. The past season closed with a 
cyclical performance of Wagner’s works—an institution 
first introduced by Angelo Neumann in his “May Festi- 
vals,” 

ZEMLINSKY TO HEAD New CoNSERVATORY. 

The leadership of the German opera is in the hands of 
Alexander Zemlinsky, one of the most sensitive conduc- 
tors of the present day, and one of the most interesting 
figures among contemporary composers. He is a Mozart 
conductor of rank and a captivating concert conductor 
to boot. This autumn Zemlinsky also becomes the artistic 
head of a new German Conservatory, and professor of its 
composition and conducting classes. The master class for 
piano will he led by Conrad Ansorge and that for vio- 
lin by Willy Burmester. 

The hitherto utraquistic conservatory has been converted 
into a state academy, in which instruction is given only 
in the Czech tongue. The well known leader of the modern 
Czech school of composition, Viteslay Novak, is at the 
head of this institution and a number of distinguished 
native teachers are among its faculty. 

PraGue’s CuLtuRAL Fusion. 

| have refrained from going into detail in picturing the 
lively concert activity of Prague, which comprises appear- 
ances of the best virtuosos of all sorts. In this respect 
it shares the character of most European capitals. It 
will be seen, however, that Prague’s musical life has a 
physiognomy of its own in which the political struggle 
has drawn deep, hard lines. 

But this close contact of the: two peoples, which, of 
all the nationalities comprising the new republic, stand upon 
the highest degree of culture, engenders an artistic compe- 
tition which cannot but be of benefit to the art of St. 
Cecelia. Some day, when this juxtaposition is superseded 
by an intimate coalition in matters artistic, when a more 
active exchange of intellectual treasures has become the 
rule, then Prague will stand forth in a new glory among 
the cities of the old world. 


St. Cecilia Club to Assist N. Y. P. S. 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, has been 
engaged by the New York Philharmonic Society as its 
assisting artist for two concerts this season, the dates being 
November 11 (the opening concert of the Philharmonic) 
and February 4. At the first of these events the St. Cecilia 
Club will sing the Magnificat in the final movement of 
Liszt’s “Dante” symphony, the “Spinning Song” from 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” and the music for women’s 
voices (usually sung off stage) in the bacchanale of Wag- 
ner's ‘“Tannhauser” overture, Paris version. 


William Wylie Busy Singing 
On September 24, William Wylie and the Baroness De 
Torinoff appeared in Columbus, Ohio, at a concert that 
was much enjoyed. According to the Dispatch, “Mr. Wylie 
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sang with beautiful tenderness. His tones were clear and 
true, and his interpretation splendid.” The two singers 
were also scheduled to appear in Cadiz, Ohio, on the 27th 
and in Carnegie, Pa., on the 30th. October 2 took them 
to Mercer, Pa. Mr. Wylie will sing at a Sunday night 
concert in New York during October, the date of which 
will be announced later. neg 
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it will not be until some time in October that this performance 
will take place. Mr. Riesenfeld believes that the delay and ad 
ditional expense to him will be more than justified by the opportunity 
it will give the composers and judges to have their compositions 
properly presented ve me a final decision is made. 


Wuat Can Sue Earn? 


“Feeling that you, as editor of a music magazine, must know 
more than anyone else about what I am going to ask, I beg 
you to do me the great favor of answering the following ques- 
tions: I am a girl, studying violin and viola and intend 
to go on with it and be able to play in orchestras or to teach 
a year from now, if I can make sure that a good living can 
be earned with a violin. I am not mercenary, but it would 
seem to me to be foolish to spend time and money learning 
to do a thing by which one cannot earn good wages. 

“What opportunities are there for women getting into theater 
orchestras? Are there many, or any mixed or women’s theater 
orchestras, and where? What would be an average salary for a 
girl violinist in a theater?” 

The Information Bureau does not know of any theater or 
chestras composed of women, and the chances of a woman getting 
into a theater orchestra is rather problematical, During the war 
some women were employed. The salary would be the same as 
for a man, for you would have to belong to a union. In Boston 
there is the Fadette Orchestra composed entirely of women, under 
the direction of Mrs. Caroline Nichols, it is understood. Women 
are often employed in hotel orchestras, both summer and winter, 
and there are agents who supply the demand. Your best course is 
to go to some of the leading hotels and agents in the large city 
near your home, where you could obtain full details. colleges 
and conservatories have positions for violin teachers, the salary 
varying according to circumstances which would also be explained by 
an agent. There are so many successful women teachers and 
soloists, it would seem there is a fine field for you. 


To Pusiisn Music. 


“Will you kindly tell me the best way for a 
poser to get music published and on the market?” 
Submit your compositions to some first class publisher and if 

the composition is accepted the publisher will attend to the details 
of placing on the market. You are near a large city where there 
are a number of well known music publishing houses, so you have 
the opportunity of presenting your work personally. 


young com 


Antoinette Ward Resumes Teaching 


Antoinette Ward, the teacher of various pianists promi- 
nent as soloists in concerts, and whose phenomenal success 
in making all pianists play everything from memory through 
her special course in memorizing, has resumed instruction 
after a semi-vacation during the summer. The regular Fri- 
day afternoon gatherings of her pupils at her studio, when 
all take part in playing of repertory, is a feature of her 
course, 


Leonard to Sing Mana-Zucca’s Songs 
Laurence Leonard will include Mana-Zucca’s Hebrew 
song “Rachem” and “Top o’ the Morning,” a charming 
little Irish song, on all of his programs during a forthcom- 
ing tour of the Pacific coast. In addition he will sing 
“Rachem” with a number of orchestras. 


Cecile de Horvath, who has been acclaimed by the critics 
as “one of the great woman pianists of the day,” gives 
her second New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Thursday 
afternoon, October 21. 
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Eart Carroitu’s “THe Lapy or tHe Lamp,” 
AN Unusvuat Ptay. 

Earl Carroll has brought to Broadway a play of excep- 
tional value with a romantic story of Chinese lofe twelve 
centuries ago. The tale of Princess T’len Tao, her love 
for the Emperor, the beautiful garden of Chengtu and 
her murder by the fanatic and powerful Manchu leader, 
is so interwoven in the opium dreams of that very up-to- 
date and attractive personality which is the sculptor, 
Arthur White, a worshiper of the poetical and the beauti- 
ful, that one almost wishes to be placed under the in- 
fluence of Li Yun, the Lady of the Lamp, otherwise— 
opium. This is a play that will be most attractive to 
cultured audiences, because of its poetry and peculiar sig- 
nificance. To some it will possibly seem only the con- 
sequences of an opium drunk. But to the real lover of 
good plays it will be a delight. First, for the novelty of 
its treatment, the romantic poetry of the play itself, the 
beautiful pictures, its superb costumes with which Mr. 
Carroll has finely adorned his story which one can readily 
understand was written with a profound -knowledge .and 
study of Manchu history. The entire play was splendidly 
acted—at times, exceptionally. Harry Herbert as the 
suave obsequious student of the first and last scene be- 
came transformed into a veritable fiend when he imper- 
sonated the repugnant Emperor of Manchu. Mr. Carroll 
has written some very charming music for this play, and 
particularly attractive is the song of Li Yun that runs 
through the entire story. 

* + * 
Four Musica. OrrertncGs Have Premiere THis WEEK. 

Comstock & Gest have brought their spectacular pro- 
duction “Mecca,” by Oscar Asche, to the Century Theater. 
The music is by Percy Fletcher and the dances are ar- 
ranged by Michel Fokine. This is the fourth mammouth 
enterprise presented by these managers, and it promises 
to surpass them all. 

Fred Stone came to the Globe this week in his new mu- 
sical comedy “Tip-Top.” His appearance is always an 
event along Broadway. 

John Cort’s newest musical comedy, “Jim, Jam Jems,” 
ope ned Monday evening at the Cort Theater. 

“Kissing Time,” another musical comedy, opened at the 
Lyric Theater. 
oe @ 

It is interesting to learn that the “Nineteenth Amend- 
ment” is ready for the stage. A. Baldwin Sloane, the 
composer of many comic operas, has in hand the libretto 
of a new comedy by Frederick W. Pangborn, entitled 
“Hinotito,” a romance of love and politics. 

+ + + 


The tremendous success made by the Zimbalist new mu- 
sical comedy “Honeydew,” now settled to remain a fixture 
for some time at the Casino, has done a whole lot to 
restore musical comedy to popular favor. It has been a 
long time since any musical comedy received the same well 
deserved and critical praise as has this first delightful com- 
position of Efrem Zimbalist. 

* * 


it that the once dapper impresario of the 
Chicago Opera, Andreas Dippel, is now a salesman in a 
bonding house in Chicago. The career of Dippel has been 
varied. A benefit at the Auditorium Theater, October 14, 
is to be given him, as he has suffered serious financial 
losses in the last year. 


Rumor has 


+ * 

Anselm Goetzl’s musical comedy, “The Rose Girl,” 
which was expected to land safely on Broadway this 
season, has disbanded after a month’s tour. 

i oe ‘ 

George White’s “Scandals of 1920” closed at the Globe 


of seventeen 
was de- 


most successful season 
financially and otherwise. It 
the summer. 

+ + 


last week after a 
weeks—successful 
cidedly the best revue of 
* 

Last week George La Maire’s “Broadway Brevities of 
1920” came to the Winter Garden. The main features are 
Eddie Cantor, Bert Williams and George .La. Maire. 
Edith Hollor took care of the ambitious vocal part. The 
local press was united in declaring it a most agreeable 


entertainment. 
* * - 


The new Times Square Theater opened last Thursday 
evening. It is a very handsome and commodious play- 
house. The decorations are tasteful. Messrs. Selwyn is 
presenting Florence Reed in Edgar Selwyn’s new play 


A complete review will appear in next 


“The Mirage.” 
Courier. 
+ 


week’s issue of the MUSICAL 
+ 


Margaret Anglin has called that she will give a 
special matinee performance of Emile Moreau’s “Joan of 
Arc” some time after election. This will be the first 
English performance of Moreau’s play in New York. 
Negotiations are under way to secure the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Walter Damrosch and his orchestra will 
play the music for this version of “Joan of Are.” The 
great success of Miss Anglin in “The Bronze Woman” 
assures Broadway of keeping this very remarkable actress 
here for some time. 


* * * 
Charles Dillingham’s tremendous pageant of mirth, 
melody and splendor, “Good Times,” celebrates its 100th 


presentation at the big Hippodrome this week, and the 
passing of the first century milepost will be observed with 
special features. 

STRAND, 

The orchestral number by the Strand Symphony Or- 
chestra last week was the. rarely heard music of Puccini's 
“La Fanciulla del West.” These selections were highly 
enjoyed, possibly for the fact that they seemed a potpourri 
Pucciniano, so replete were they with “Manon,” “Tosca,” 


“Butterfly” and “Bohéme.” Carl Edouarde conducted in 
a spirited and sympathetic manner. The Strand Male 
Quartet sang for its number “Dreaming in The Twilight’ 


(Moore) and received splendid applause. This is the 
quartet’s return engagement. The feature picture “No- 
mads of the North” was very interesting with its beauti- 
ful scenes and the pictures of the wild animals. 


Rivout, 


The musical program here last week was not marked 
with any unusual feature, except the dancing of Vera 
Myers in “Gavotte” with Paul Oscard. She was dainty 
and very graceful in her anti-bellum costumes. The scene 
was very appropriate for the feature film of the week, 
“Held by the Enemy,” a story of Civil War times. The 
overture, “Slavonic Rhapsody” by Carl Friedemann, was 
tuneful but reminiscent, Joseph Littau, conducting. Hallie 
Stiles, soprano,“Georges Du Franne, tenor, Jean Wilkins, 
contralto, and Frank Liebling, bass—a quartet from the 
New School of Opera and Ensemble—sang a number 
called “In Crinoline Time” that reminded one of many 
songs of our grandfather's time. 

The $500 prize offered by Hugo Riesenfeld, director of 


the Rialto, Rivoli and Criterion, for the best overture sub- 


mitted by an American composer, will be awarded on Fri- 
day morning, October 8, at 10:45, when his orchestra at 
the Rialto Theater will play the three compositions 
selected by the judges from the eighty-five manuscripts 
submitted. Mr. Riesenfeld will conduct the orchestra 
through the three competing compositions. The three 
compositions selected are entitled: “New Orleans” sub- 
mitted by “Mardi Gras,” “Romantic Overture” written 
by “Linn,” and “Triumphal Overture” by “Baron.” The 
real names of the composers will not be known until the 
final decision is made. The judges are Josiah Zuro, Ed- 
ward Falck, Frederick Stahlberg, Lion Vanderheim, Vic- 
tor Wagner, Artur Bodanzky, O. G. Sonnick and Carl 
Deis (representing G. Schirmer & Co., which firm will 
publish the winning overture). Keen interest has been 
manifested in the overture composition, and manuscripts 
were received from all parts of the United States. 
Conductors of important orchestras in New York and vicin- 
ity have been invited to the performance, as well as critics 
of the music publications and newspapers. - 
THe RIALTO. 


It was the little known overture “I] Guarany” of An- 
tonio Gomez which formed the opening number of the 
Rialto program last week, with Lion Vanderheim, conduc 
tor, and Ludwig Laurier, assistant conductor. Gomez was 
a native of Brazil who lived between 1839 and 1806 and 
received his education in Milan. “I! Guarany,” produced 
in Milan in 1870, was the most successful of his several 
operas. It is a show piece which has for its chief themes 
melodies of the Amazon Indians, according to the pro- 
gram note, but after hearing it, one could understand the 
reason for the infrequency of its appearance. However 
the audience seemed to like it and applauded vigorously. 
Attired in native costumes, a group of Russian Isba singers 
offered several Russian songs. Arthur Cerino, French horn 
virtuoso, gave the lovely “Swan” of Saint-Saéns, and John 
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“THE RESTLESS SEX” 
RITERION By Robert W. Chambers 
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GEORGE MELFORD’S Production 
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West of Broadway 
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William B. Friedlander pre- 
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“Good Times now at 
the Hippodrome,” 

says Charles Dillingham 
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FRAZEE tava tes 
MARGARET Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:15 
"Geeenonen ae 
CONCERT AND RECITAL HALL 
LONGACRE THEATRE 


AN GLIN WOMAN of BRONZE” 
220 West 48th St., New York City 








IS AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL AFTERNOON PER- 
FORMANCES, MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURS 
DAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. For Terms address 
CHARLES HARRIS, MANAGER. 
Priest played Wagner's “Waldweben” as an organ sate. 
Douglas MacLean in “The Jailbird” was the feature film 
CRITERION THEATER, 

“The Restless Sex” with Marion Davies, is completing its 

fourth week at this theater. Carlyle Blackwell and Ralph 


Kellard are the principal players in support of the star. The 
musical program remains unchanged May JoHunson, 








OPPORTUNITIES 





STUDIO APARTMENT with piano to 


rent—Attractive studio can be rented every 
day, except Sunday, between the hours of 
9 and 4:30. Address “M. M. W.,” care 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





STUDIO TO RENT—A large, sunny stu- 
dio with grand piano. Well furnished. 
Good neighborhood. Near subway express 
station. Vocal or instrumental practice. 
Terms $1 per hour. Inspection invited. 
Mrs. M. M. Harpert, 310 West 97th 
street. Phone, Riverside 6554. 





YOUNG PIANIST, single, thorough ex- 
perience as am accompanist; coaching and 
orchestral work, would locate in any ~ 
in the U. S. Available November 1.. 
present with Leman Sym eon" a beg 
Joseph S. map 114 So. Virginia Avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


TENOR WANTED FOR QUARTETTE. WANTED—A church near New York nish, large volume of tone, cf a beauti 
Apply to T. Carl Whitmer, organist and City desires a tenor and a baritone. Will ful quality. Lyon & Healy guarantee 
choirmaster Sixth Presbyterian Church, pay $400 each for one service and one Part exchange considered Address 
Forbes and Murray Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. rehearsal. Address “T. B. R.,” care of L. W., care of MusicaL Courter, 43) 

Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, Fifth Avenue, New York 





FOR RENT—Attractive vocal studio by 
day or hour. Phone for appointment, 
Columbus 895, Marthé Clodius, 102 West 
73d St., New York City. 





WANTED—SINGER, as soloist precentor 
in Memorial Church, St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida. No choir. Teacher of music in pub- 
lic scliool of same city also wanted. 
Apply, giving references, etc., to “ORGAN- 
1st,” 14 Bay street, St. Augustine, Fla. 





FOR SUBLET.—Exceptionally large and 
beautifully furnished studio to sublet 
three days a week to tenant who appre- 
ciates such surroundings. Address Bisbee, 
855 Carnegie Hall,-New York. 


New York City. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE—Genuine master, 
guaranteed, fine condition, beautiful tone. 
Belongs to noted violinist. $500. Also 
fine violin (old), $250. Paid more in 
Europe before the war. Address “K. C.,’ 
care Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 








METROPOLITAN CONDUCTOR has 
attractive furnished studio in Metropoli- 
tan Opera House to sublet during day. 
Grand piano. Lease required. Telephone 
to 11 A. M:, Bryant 9111. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE—Italian (Carlo 


Tononi 1740), fine condition, red vat 








GRAND PIANO WANTED. Will buy a 
grand piano of any good standard make 
Must be in good condition. Address “S 





S.," care Musicat Courter Co., 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
WILL PAY reasonable bonus for orders 


for two Metropolitan Opera (season 1920) 
seats in Dress Circle or Balcony. Courtess 
appreciated. Wuttiam Jacons, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City 





PIANIST WANTED (young man _ pre- 
ferred)—One who knows operatic selec 
tions and can follow singer. State ex 
perience. Address Jack Schwartz, 238 § 
Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa 








WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Alda, Frances: 
Buffalo, N. Y,, 
Althouse, Paul: 
Worcester, Mass., October 7, 8. 
St. Paul, Minn., November 18. 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 19 
Bauer, Harold: 
Boston, 
Burke, Tom: 
Boston, 
Caruso, Enrico: 
Denver, Colo., 
Omaha, Neb., 
Tulsa, Okla., October 15. 
Fort Worth, Texas, October 19. 
Houston, Texas, October 2. 
Charlotte, N. C., October 25. 
Norfolk, Va., October 28. 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Saginaw, Mich., October 7. 
Caro, Mich., October 8 
Alpena, Mich., October 11 
Cheboygan, Mich., October 12 
Gaylord, Mich., October 13. 
Fenton, Mich., October 14 
Detroit, Mich., October 15. 
Marcella: 
Milwaukee, 
Springfield, IIL, 
Des Moines, la., October 23, 
Sioux City, Ia., October 25 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., October 28. 
St. Paul, Minn., October 30 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Saginaw, Mich., October 7. 
Mich., October 8 
Alpena, Mich., October 11. 
Cheboygan, Mich., October 12 
Gaylord, Mich., October 13. 
‘enton, Mich., October 14. 
Detroit, Mich., October 15. 
Farrar, Geraldine: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 12. 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 27 
Godowsky, Leopold 
Chicago, i , November 23. 
Grainger, Percy 
Cincinne ati, 
Graveure, Louis: 
Detroit, Mich., 
Hackett, Charles: 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
Heyward, Lillian: 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, October 25. 
Vicksburg, Miss., October 28 
Kubelik, Jan. 
Buffalo, N, Y., 
Laurenti, Mario: 
a” Francisco, Cal., October 7-10 
os Angeles, Cal., October 10-16 
sat Lake City, Utah, October 18. 
Denver, Colo., October 19, 20. 
Salina, Kan., October 21. 
St. Louis, Mo., October 22, 23. 
Peoria, Ill, October 25, 26. 
Toledo, Ohio, October 27. 
Montreal, Canada, October 28-30 
Macbeth, Florence: 
Lewiston, Idaho, October 7. 
Pullman, Wash., October 8. 
Spokane, Wash., October 9. 
Butte, Mont., October 10 
Great Falls, Mont., October 11 
Helena, Mont., October 12. 
Bozeman, Mont., October 13. 
Billings, Mont., October 14, 
Miles City, Mont., October 15. 
Bismarck, N. Dak., October 16. 
Maier, Guy: 
Boston, 
Boston, 


October 19, 


Mass., October 15 


Mass., October 10, 


October 9 
October 12 


Craft, 
Wis., October 18. 
October 20. 


Caro, 


Ohio, October 14. 
October 11. 


October 19. 


October 28. 


October 30. 
November 27. 


Mass., 
Mass., 














SUMMY’S CORNER 


entertainers, writes us 
No One Near But You.” 
ratifying success 
lay Smith Song, 
very fine response 





Paul Barnaby of “The Barnabys,” 
in regard to Clay Smith's new song, 

“I just wanted to write you of the very 
we have had this summer in using your 
‘No One Near But You.’ We have had a 
every evening to our use of this number.” 

He also writes 

“As an encore, Mrs. Barnaby has found your number, 
‘Nothing Suited Si very usable as a pianologue.” 


“NO ONE NEAR BUT YOU,” by Clay Smith - 
Published in Two Keys, with Violin or Cello obligato 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 


60 cts. 
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Mardones, Jose: 
Rochester, N. Y., October 26. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
San Francisco, Cal., October 14. 
Oakland, Cal., October 15. 
San Francisco, Cal., October 17. 
Nelson, Florence: 
Adamston, W. Va., October 7. 
Fairmont, W. Va., October 8. 
Littleton, W. Va., October 9. 
Mannington, W. Va., October 11. 
Cameron, W. Va., October 12. 
McMechen, W. Va., October 13. 
Moundsville, W. Va., October 14. 
New Martinsville, W. Va., October 15. 
Painter, Eleanor: 
Detroit, Mich., October 11. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Patton, Fred: 
Worcester, Mass., October 7. 
Elmira, N. Y., October 24. 
Detroit, Mich., October 26. 
Trenton, N. J., November 19. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 30. 
Ponselle, Rosa: 
Worcester, Mass., 
Powell, John: 
Worcester, Mass., 
Rachmaninoff, Serge: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Raisa, Rosa: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 30. 
E. Robert: 
Boston, Mass., 

Schofield, Edgar: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 12. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 
Washington, D. ( 
Seidel, Toscha: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Spalding, Albert: 
Newburgh, N. Y., 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Toronto, Canada, October 22. 
Sousa’s Band: 
Sioux City, Ia., October 12. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 15. 
Thomas, Edna: 
Birmingham, Ala., November 8. 
Werrenrath, Reinald 
Boston, Mass., 
Yorke, Helen: 
Elmira, N. Y., October 17. 


October 30. 
November 9. 


Mass., 
Mass., 


October 8. 
October 8. 


November 16, 


Schmitz, 
October 10. 


, October 22. 
November 23. 


October 11. 


October 10. 


Fitziu a Tireless Artist 


Anna Fitziu might be called a tireless artist. 
the fact that last season slie filled a long list of concert 
dates, which carried her over a good part of the country, 
she took no vacation during the summer, except, perhaps, 
over week-ends. Miss Fitziu recently ‘scored two very 
memorable successes as soloist with the National Symphony 
Orechestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, and ap- 
pane at a joint recital with Carolina Lazzari at Asbury 
ark. 

Since the opening of the San Carlo Opera season at the 
Manhattan Opera House, Miss Fitziu has had two guest 
appearances. Her singing of Mimi in Puccini's “Boheme” 
on Friday. evening, September 24, called forth the unani- 
mous approval of the New York critics. Indeed she is one 
of the finest Mimis the writer has been privileged to hear. 
The following Monday evening, she acquitted herself cred- 
itably as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” Between now and the end 
of the San Carlo season, she will appear a number of 
times in various roles in which she has earned a repu- 
tation. 

Her manager, R. E. Johnston, has booked her for an 
exceptionally busy season of 1920-21. Among her dates 
will be a concert at Carnegie Hall on October 10, a joint 
recital with Toscha Seidel at the Lexington Theater on 
October 17, Ithaca on October 18, Milwaukee on October 
25, Minneapolis on October 27, Kansas City on November 
4, joint recital with Titta Ruffo in Detroit on November 
9, soloist with the St. Louis Symphony in St. Louis on 
November 11, Denver on November 20, and at a concert 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, on November 28. 
Two other New York appearances will be on December 
3 and 5, when Miss Fitziu sings at the Biltmore Morning 
Musicale and at the New York Mozart Society, respectively. 
On December 30 and 31, she will be the soloist in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, respectively, with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. During the month of January she will 
appear with the Bracale Opera Company in Havana. The 
impresario desired to have Miss Fitziu go on tour through 
South America, but other concert dates will prevent her 
accepting the offer. 


Scott Song in Vaudeville 


John Prindle Scott’s soprano song, “The Wind's In the 
South,” is one of the most frequently heard numbers on con- 
cert programs. Fritzi Scheff, the comic opera soprano, has 
used it twice a day on her vaudeville tour of the country, 
opening her act with it. Two of the prima donnas at the 
recent Lockport Festival also sang it. 


Despite © 
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BRILLIANT SEASON IS 
PREDICTED FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Many Splendid Concert Courses Offered by Local Managers 
—Organizations Resume Activities—Potjes and Carolyn 
Cone Baldwin to Reside Here—Richard 
D’Aquin Dies Suddenly 

New Orleans, La., September 19, 1920.—The current sea- 
son promises to be the most brilliant in the musical annals 
of this city. Although there is nothing definite in regard 
to a revival of the opera, there will be a series of concerts 
which could not but satisfy the most exacting music lover. 
The Philharmonic will present Sophie Braslau, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Mabel Garrison, the trio composed of Harold Bauer, 
Pablo Casals and Jacques Thibaud, and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In addition to its regular series, 
this splendid society will offer afternoon concerts for the 
younger as well as for the older folk. The pianist, Ernest 
Hutcheson, is among the artists already engaged for this 
course. Robert H. Tarrant will present Geraldine Farrar, 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, Galli-Curci, Chamlee, Shat- 
tuck, Vidas and Lazzari. Philip Werlein, Ltd., through its 
artistic department, Harry Brunswick Loéb, manager, will 
present Titta Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Kubelik, and several 
other big stars to be announced later. The New Orleans 
Music Teachers’ Association will bring Leo Ornstein. This 
organization, of which Mrs. Dupuy Lee Harrison is presi- 
dent, is planning ambitious things for the 1920-21 season. 

ORGANIZATIONS RESUME ACTIVITIES. 

The following organizations will resume their activities 
and, no doubt, with their usual success: The Saturday 
Music Circle, Mrs. Frank Kaiser, president; the Poly- 
hymnia Circle, Theresa Cannon-Buckley, founder and direc- 
tor; the Cercle Lyrique, Camille Gibert, president; the 
Belles-Lettres Circle, Marie Kaufman-MacLean, director ; 
the New Orleans Literary and Musical Club, Mrs. C. Milo 
Williams, director; the MacDowell Club, Mrs. F. W. Bott, 
director; the University Chorus, Leon R. Maxwell, direc- 
tor; the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra,, Ernest Schuy- 
ten, director. There will also be the usual faculty and 
pupils recitals at the Newcomb School of Music and the 

ew Orleans Conservatory of Music. 

Potyes AND CaroLyN Cone BALpwin WELCOME, 

Edward Potjes has joined the faculty of the New Orleans 
Conservatory of Music and will take up his duties shortly. 
Mr. Potjes is said to be a pianist of distinction. Carolyn 
Cone Baldwin will make this city her permanent home. 
Mrs. Baldwin is a pianist of high attainments, as she 
proved herself to be at a recent impromptu recital. Needless 
to say that this city is delighted to welcome both Mr. Potjes 
and Mrs. Baldwin. 

Ricuarp D’Aguin Dies SuppENLy. 

The sudden death of Richard D’Aquin removed from the 
musical colony a most valued member. The talented bari- 
tone seemed in perfect health the night before his death, 
when he sang with his usual warmth and vigor. He had 
endeared himself to many persons both by reason of his 
fine vocal accomplishments and his noble character. 

REITLINGERS TO APPEAR IN RECITAL. 

Pierre and Guy Reitlinger, of the Paris Conservatoire, 
are visiting their aunt, Mme. Heymann, at Lafayette, La. 
These remarkably gifted and admirably schooled young men 
will be heard in recital here during the early 7, 


“ 


Catarina Guerrieri Makes Operatic Debut 


On September 24, at ‘the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
“Rigoletto” was presented by the Rome Grand Opera 
Company. It was “the first appearance on any stage” of 
little eighteen year old Catarina Guerrieri, who, as Gilda, 
scored an emphatic success. Her voice is much too light, 
but the quality of her tones and her clever acting made 
her a valuable asset to the company. She is extremely 
pretty and evidently very popular with Brooklyn audi- 
ences. More experience will undoubtedly greatly develop 
this little singer. Bt gD SORE, 

Guy Maier’s Engagement Announced 

Guy Maier, the pianist, is losing no time in following 
the example of his partner in art, Lee Pattison. Mr. 
Pattison brought his English bride back to this country 
only a few weeks ago and now the announcement is made 
of the engagement of Mr. Maier to Lois A. Warner, of 
Fall River, Mass. Miss Warner is also a pianist and 
has been one of the instructors at the Mannes School, 
New York, during the past year. 


Mary Allen to Give New York Recital 
Mary Allen, contralto, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York; on October 11. Miss Allen is one of the soloists 
engaged for the Worcester Festival. 
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ANGELO GIVFFRIDA 
VIRTUOSO VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Exponent of Joachim’s Famous Method 
STUDIO: 1013 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Every Tuesday and Friday from 9:30 A. M to 1:30 P. M. 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
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WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manofactored in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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| Superior Training in Voice and Piano 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 397-399 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
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“Indian Music-Talk.” 
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212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
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KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Available for Concerts and Recitals Sunday 
afternoon and evening, as well as weekday | 
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days. For information, telephone | 
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NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
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Grand Opera Singing and Acting 


President. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklya, N. Y. 
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Clare Osborne Reed 





ARTIST TEACHERDIRECTOR rN Soprano 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warereoms: Stelaway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman S8q., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
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SHleesont & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 
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BOSTON 
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NICH-&:-BACH 


Ultr -Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia ate aC a ES 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


vane SOnMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sonmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 





PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so comment beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


a ee Ae 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at 6ist Street 





New York& 
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